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PREFACE. 



In offering to the citizens of Maine a work relating to their 
•wn State, under a title so comprehensive as that prefixed to this^ 
a hazard is incurred, either that expectations may be excited, 
which neither the talents of the writer nor the means at his com- 
mand will enable him to satisfy ; or that a just estimate of those 
talents and means will repress all expectations of any thing deserv- 
ing the degree of attention which the title may seem to claim. — 
With some it may seem questionable whether materials can be 
found for any satisfactory, or even tolerably accurate, account of 
the subjects referred to ; while with others it may be supposed 
that the most abundant materials are easily attainable for their 
exhibition and elucidation in the most perfect manner. — Antici- 
pations fownded on either of these opinions will probably fail to 
be realized. Materials ought to exist in the archives of the 
State for a detailed view of its concerns in all respects. To 
some extent they do exist ; but they are far from perfect in most 
particulars ; in some they are exceedingly limited and loose, 
even in cases where a sufficient degree of fulness and accuracy 
might reasonably have been expected ; and on some subjects are 
totally deficient. — Such as have been obtained from this as well 
as from other sources, are exhibited or referred to in the course 
of the work, and of their extent, and of the use which has been 
made of them, the public will judge. 

An apology is due for many errors and imperfections, and for 
the entire omission of some articles which might have been ex- 
pected to appear. The first of these will find an excuse in the 
fact that circumstances, not under the control of the writer, un- 
avoidably delayed the preparation of the work for the press until 
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the time when it should have been published, and that therefore 
the compilation and arrangement of a considerable part of the 
materials, and final revision of the whole, were necessarily in 
hand simultapeously with the correction of the press. To those 
acquainted with such subjects, this will account for and excuse 
many errors. — With respect to the second, it was intended to 
devote some portion of the work to a distinct consideration of 
the absolute and relative wealth of the State, and its different 
component parts — value and importance of its lands — facilities 
for — kinds, extent, and expediency of, internal improvements — 
and its general resources ; but the time when the publication 
must be completed was limited, and an important part of the 
materials for these subjects could not be obtained until after 
this time. It was thought better therefore to omit their intro^ 
duction altogether for the present ; in the hope that circumstan- 
ces will permit, at a future time, a more extended notice of 
them, and under greater advantages for useful results, than was 
possible at present. 

With this apology the work, such as it is, is submitted to the 
candor of the public. 

Williamsburghy Maine^ 1829. 
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SURVGY OF MAING. 

CHAPTER I. 

Extent and Boundaries. 

The State of Maine, extending from 43** 6' to 48** north 
latitude, and from 66** 49' to 70* 55' west lon^tude from 
London, is bounded on the west by the State of New-Hamp- 
shire, from which it is separated by Piscataqua river, from the 
sea to the source of its main branch, a distance of about 35 
miles in a direct Ime ; and from thence by a line running north 
two degrees west, about 115 miles farther, to the highlands, 
which in this place divide the United States from Canada. — 
This line was run and marked in the year 1741 , by Walter Bry- 
ant, under the direction of Governor Belcher, but it appearing 
that Massachusetts,lhough equally interested with New-Hamp- 
shire, had no voice in the establishment of the line ; and that 
Bryant, the surveyor, had made some mistakes in running the 
line, and also in the place which he assumed as the true source 
of the river Piscataqua, from which the line was to proceed, the 
States of New-Hampshire and Maine have adopted measures 
for its revision and adjustment, which it is understood have re- 
sulted in an amicable agreement between the commissioners of 
the two States, aj^inted for that purpose; and it now re- 
mains only to be ratified by their respective Legislatures. 

On the south this State extends from Kittery point, at the 

entrance of Piscataqua river, to Quoddy-head at the entrance 

2 



10 BOUNDARIES. 

of Passamaquoddy Bay, The distance, in a direct line, about 
221 miles. 

The boundaries on the east are the bay and river of Passama- 
quoddy and St. Croix, following the Cheputnetecook or eastern 
branch of the St. Croix to its utmost source,* and thence a line 
due north to the north-west angle of the ancient British prov- 
ince of Nova-Scofia, now the province of New-Brunswick. 

The northern boundary is formed by the highlands which 
separate the waters falling into the river St. Lawrence, from 
those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, and extends from the 
north-twest angle of Nova-Scotia, to the sources of Connecticut 
river. These boundaries on the east and north separate Maine 
from the British provinces of New-Brunswick (formerly Nova- 
Scotia) and Lower Canada ; and form the frontier of the United 
States as far as they extend. 

As no actual survey has yet taken place to define and mark 
these boundaries in their whole extent, it cannot be expected 
to. determine with accuracy the precise area of the State : But 
surveys have been so far made, and the true situation of the 
points and highlands which form the boundaries are so nearly 
known, that it may be estimated as accurately as is necessary 
for all purposes of importance at present ; and taking the gen- 
eral outline as far as it is now understood, the State may be 
estimated to contain about 33,223 square miles, or 21,263,000 

acres, f 

A large portion, however, of the territory of the State, has re- 
cently been claimed by a foreign power, which insists with great 
pertinacity upon a very different boundary from that here de- 
scribed ; and as this claim is yet unsettled, and provision is 

* This point wa« ascertained and finally settled, 4n the year 1797, by the commissioners 
of the United States and Great Britain ^nder the treaty of 1794, and a yellow birch tre« 
was surrounded with an iron hoop, and marked as the monument from whence the line to 
be run due north wa? to commence. In the year 1817 the surveyors of the two Govem- 
nieDts,ap|jom(ed under the 6th article of the treaty of Ghent, erected a new monument a 
few feet north of the former, consisting of a square cedar post with large rocks on each 
side •, the post and rocks, marked wia the date July Si, 1817, the names of the two coun- 
tries and those of the surveyors, Jos. Bouchette and John Johnson. 

t The elements of whldi this estimate is composedy will be foimd under tiie head of 
Grants and Sales of lands* 
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made for its final determination by an lunpire, it may by some 
be thought proper that, in a work of this kind and at this time, 
so much of the territory as is in dispute should be the subject 
of a separate consideration, or perhaps be altogether omitted. 
But to either of these there are two objections : First the un- 
certainty in determining where the boundary maiy be fixed, if 
not in the place heretofore understood by all parties : — And 
second, the entire conviction that the boundary as thus under- 
stood, is described by the treaty of 1783, with a precision so 
nearly accurate as now to be easily traced in its general out- 
line!^ by any unprejudiced observer-; — ^that any uncertainties 
which may exist with respect to the position of the line of the 
boundary along the highlands, or any variations which may take 
place in its actual demarkation, must be too slight to ajSect 
materially the general form or extent of the State ; — that though 
its final adjustment may be determined by an umpire, yet no 
umpire, without farther powers than are yet given, or probably 
will be given, will undertake to vary it essentially fironi the place 
always heretofore asserted by the American government;— and 
that this government is not bound by any treaty, nor any prin^ 
ciple of good faith, and will not so far forget its dignity, and 
surrender its rights, as ever to submit to umpirage any question 
which will by pos^bility admit of an essential departure fi'om 
that boundary. , 

The deep interest in the subject felt by the people of this 
State, and the value of the territory as it respects the resources, 
and even the safety, of the State, as well as its importance 
as a firontier to the nation at large, will at least justify, and per- 
haps require, an assignment of the reasons for these opinions, 
and some notice of the origin, extent, and merits of the British 
claim to a new boundary. The limits, however, and the prin- 
cipal design of the work, will not permit an extended detail on 
this subject. A summary abstract will be sufficient for genera] 
readers ; and those who may feel an interest to pursue the in- 
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vestigation to its full length, will be able to refer to the original 
authorities. 

That the northern boundary of Makie, at the time of the trea-* 
tyof 1783, and ever before, was a part of the southern boun- 
dary of Lower Canada, and that the eastern boundary of Maine 
formed the western boundary of Nova-Scotia in its whole ex- 
tent, are facts which have never been called in question, not 
even by Great Britain. On the contrary, she has always fully 
maintained them, until her recent pretensions seem to render it 
rattier inexpedient.* These boundaries were defined by Great- 
Bntain herself, while the whole country was in her own posses- 
sion. As eai'ly as the year 1621, the western boundary of Nova- 
Scotia was fixed at the river St. Croix, and firom it^ source by 
a line due north to the river St. Lawrence. This boundary^ 
as &r as to the source of the St. Croix, was definitely ascer- 
tained under the treaty of 1794. In 1691, the eastern boun- 
dary of Maine, then annexed to Massachusetts, was fixed at 
the western limit of Nova-Scotia. Maine and Nova-Scotia 
both then extended to the river St. Lawrence. In 1763, the 
northern limits of Maine and Nova-Scotia were both curtailed 
by the establishment of the province of Quebec, the bounda- 
ries of which on this side were described to run ^' along the 
highlands which divide the waters that empty themselves into the 
said rive?' St. Laivrence, from those which fall into the sea, and 
also along the north coast of the Bay Des ChaUurs^ &ic." — ^In 
the same year, in the conmiission to Montague Wilmot, as 
Governor of Nova-Scotia, this boundary was recognized also to 
be the northern boundary of Nova-Scotia ; and the western 

* BoucboUe's Map of the Ganadas in 1815, assigns the northern part of Maine to Can- 
mda, and the more recent nu^s of New Bmnswidi ua^ it to that proTince. The gov. 
emroent also of New-Brunswick claims and exercises the jarisdictiun over it, while the people 
of Lower Canada claim the saipe territory as a part of the county of Comwallts in that 

Crovince. How these conflicting claims between the two provinces, and the discrepancies 
etween the maps by the official servanu of the crown in each province respectively, are 
to be reconciled with their pretensions to the territory at all ; and especially how the sanc- 
tion of the govetnment to Bottchette's map (dedicated by specUU permi$nan to the Prince 
Begenr) which places the north-west Bn0t of Nova-Scotta to the northward of tbe river 
St. John, is rcc.oncilable wlih the claim of New-Brunswick to the territory on the 8t. 
John westward of ^le line forming tlite angle) are qoeftions whidi require some ingenn- 
ity to answer. 
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boundary of Nora-Scotia was recognized to be a line drawn 
north from the source of the St. Croix to this same southern 
boundary of the province of Quebec ; consequently the north- 
west angle of Nova-Scotia was definitely fixed and known to 
be at the intersection of these two lines. In 1767 and again in 
1771, the same boundaries of Nova-Scotia Bre recogvized in 
the commissions to Campbell and Legge, successively • Gov- 
ernors of that province. In 1774, by an Act of the British 
Parliament, relating to the province of Quebec, the establish- 
ment of that province by the Royal proclamatkm of 1763 was 
referred to, and its boundaries more fiilly described and Cfmr 
firmed. On the side next to Nova-Scotia and Maine, it was 
again stated to be ^^ bounded on the south by a line from the 
Bay of Chakurs^ along the highlands which divide the rivers 
which empty themselves into the river St. Laiorencej from those 
which fall into the sea.^^ 

In the same year (1774) by another Act of the British Par- 
liament, the river St. Croix was again stated as the boundaiy 
between Massachusetts and Nova-Scotia, and defined to be '^ the 
river which emptieth itself into Passamacadie or Passamaquod- 
dy Bay on the western side." 

During the whole time firom the charter of William and 
Mary in 1691, to the peace of 1783, and indeed ever smce, 
the whole t^iitory lying between Nova-Scotia, New-Hamp- 
shire, Canada and the Atlantic, was known and acknowledged 
by Great-Britain and her colonies, to be an integral part of the 
* Province of Massachusetts, and was de^gnated as the Prov- 
ince (X District of Maine. The whole country however, not 
only of Maine but also of Canada and Nova-Scotia, excepting 
on the sea coast and margms of navigable rivers, being a vast 
unoccupied forest, there was no necessity as yet, for explor- 
ing and establishing by visible artificial monuments, the precise 
line which should constitute the limits of the contiguous Prov- 
inces ; and the general natural monuments, to which that line 
should eventually be confined, were too well defined and 
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known, to leave any room for an appreh^nsio)i that, when the 
borders sbould become occupied, and it should be requisite to 
ascertain and mark the Mnes exactly, there could be any serious 
misunderstanding between the parties as to any territcny of 
considerable extent. All which could be necessary, would be 
to trace the line desoibed to run '* along the highlands, and 
fix>m thence to the Bay of Chaleur, and by its north coast^^ 
which formed the southern boundary of the Province of Que- 
bec ; and then to ascertain the source of the river St. Croix, 
and from thrice to run and mark the line due north, until it 
should meet that boundary. This point of intersection must 
necessarily constitute the north west angle of Nova-Scotia and 
the northeast angle of Maine. 

The source of the St. Croix being ascertained, the only 
practical difficulty which could arise in the demarkation of the 
angle, and the lines proceeding from it, results from the fact, 
that no range of highlands in a situation, and of an extent and 
elevation sufficient to divide the sources of rivers, is ever found 
to terminate in a mathematical point at the sea, more espe-^ 
cially at the head of a bay ; and as the general range of the 
highlands in question passes along the whole extent of the Bay 
of Chaleur, on its northern side, and nearly parallel to its north 
coast, and the southern boundary of the Province of Quebec 
is described in general terms as extending by the north coast 
of that bay, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to its western ex- 
tremity, and from thence by '* a Une*^ to the highlands, a dispute 
might arise as to what point constituted the '' western extremity 
of the Bay of Chaleur," and more especially as to what course 
from that point the line should run to the highlands, and to what 
part of the highlands. A little attention however to the geo- 
graphical features of the country m that vicinity, will show, that 
whatever might be the differences in opinion between inter- 
ested parties cm this subject, the result must affisct chiefly the 
provinces of Canada and Nova- Scotia, and the different lines 
whirb raifi^ht be contended for. to run from the Bay of Chaleur 



to the highlands, must oeceasarily all unite on the highlands 0$, 
so little distance withia the line of the eastern boundary of S^aine, 
that the difference in the extent or importance of the territory 
to be gained or lost by either party could never be worth a 
nati<»ial quarrel, and would come within the limits of those 
questions which civilized nations usually determine by negoci- 
ation or umpirage, and which may always be so determined 
without compromitting the rights, dignity or essential interests of 
tUther party. And it i^ absurd to suppose that any othei 
^< uncertainties or disputes," than such as might naturajly ai^ 
firom the question, where this line was originally intended to Boeet 
the highlands ; or in other words, whether the north-w;est anglQ 
of Nova-Scotia was to be found at Sugar-Loaf-Hill, on tjbe 
southern branch of these highlands, or at the source of Beaver 
river, which flows from their northern or mam branch, or at 
some intermediate point, were in the contemplation of the 
American Commissioners who signed^ or Government which 
ratified, the treaty of Ghent,^ nor that that treaty was predipa^ 
ted upon the expectancy of any other. 

The highlands in question are exceedingly well defined by 
nature, in their whole extent from the sources of Connecticut 
river northerly, dividing the waters of the Kennebeck, Penob- 
scot, and St. John, on one hand, fix>m l;hbse of the St. Lawrence 
on the other, until they arrive to the northernmost sources of the 
St. John, within about 20 miles of the line run due north &om 
the source of the St. Croix. In the whole of this extent, no 
branch is sent ofiT to any considerable distance eastward, or 
which can afford ground for a reasonable doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the boundary described in the treaty of 1783, ^th that 
f s>drted by the United States.f At this point, viz. about 20 
miles from the eastern boundary of Maine, the highlands begin 
to give rise to waters whidh flow eastward into the Bay of 

* Nor could tbe British timnsehres haw contemplated any other /a»r/]H>thejr had pre- 
cluded that by aU their forpier acts. 

t As ^Ui appear hi the sequel of this and part of the next chapter.— See plate 1. 
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Chaleur, through the river Ristigouche, and they here also be- 
gin to send off spurs or branches tending south-eastward, 
dividing the different waters of the Ristigouche from each other, 
and also dividing the whole waters of the Ristigouche from 
the contiguous branches of the St. John. The main ridge 
continues eastward, dividing the waters of the Ristigouche from 
those of the river St. Lawrence ; and passmg to the northward 
of the river Matapediac, it proceeds between the Bay of Chal- 
eur and the river St. Lawrence, until it subsides to the shore of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence near Cape Rozier. The southern- 
most branch of the highlands passes south-easterly, dividing the 
waters of the Memkeswee, Memticook, and Great Wagansis, 
branches of the Ristigouche, on one hand, from those of Green 
river, Siaugas, and Grand river, or little Wagansis, branches of 
the St. John, on the other, and crossmg the eastern boundary 
of Mame at Sugar-loaf-hill,* about 20 miles north of the river 
St. John, it proceeds north-easterly towards the Bay of Chaleur. 
Between the main ridge and this southern branch of the 
highlands, are lesser spurs or branches tending easterly, which 
divide the different waters of the Ristigouche from each other, 
and terminate at no great distance east of the boundary line. 
The whole extent, on the due north line, from the southern spur 
or branch, to the northern or main ridge of the highlands, is 
about 45 miles. From the point where the line due north 
, from the St. Croix intersects the main ridge of highlands, the 
course to tiie western extremity of the Bay of Chaleur is due 
east, distance about 80 miles, and the waters which flow into 
tiiis bay from the west, which are only the Ristigouche and its 
branches, are entirely embosomed between the main ridge and 
the southern branch of the highlands just described. 

It must be evident therefore, to the most obtuse understand- 
ing, that though the natural construction of the line of 1763 

* The elevation of liiis branchof the higUands is about 3450 feet above the level of the 
sea *, and about 850 feet higher than the snmmit of Man Hill ; but is not so high as some 
of tke lands farther north.— ;8te Bciuek«Ue*9 tecUwn^ ef ttutem boundary^Plale 4, No. 5, 
•nd Jbhn»am*$ Jbtport 
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itould be either a d«e w6st, or a north-westerly course to the 
highlands, jet it is of comparatively little importance in the 
present case, for that any Ime, extending in any direction 
westerty- from th^ western extremity o( the Bay of Chaleur, 
must unavoidably meet in its course some part of these high- 
lands ; and whichever branch of the highlands it shall first meet, 
it must, if it follows along its course, find the point where they 
aU unite, but about 20 miles westward of the point maintained 
by the United States as its extreme north-eastern boundary ; 

AND THE BETEKMiNATION OF THIS LINE MUST, IN ITS CON- 
SEQUENCES, NECESSARILY DETERMINE ALL QUESTIONS OF ANY 
IMPORTANCE, RESPECTING WHICH THERE WAS LEFT ANY ROOM 
"^OR "UNCERTAINTY OR DISPUTE*' IN THE TREATY OF 1783; 
AND MUST SUBSTANTIALLY FULFIL ALL THE INTENTIONS OF 
THE 5tH article OF THE TREATY OF GhENT. 

The inquiry now arises, what acts are known which afford 
any indiczrtions by which to ascertain the proper direction of 
this line, and define the northern boundary of Nova-Scotia 
from the western extremity of the Bay of Chaleur to the north- 
west angle of that Province, and north-east angle of Maine. 

Taking the most natural and obvious sense of the Proclama- 
tion of 1763, on the basis of which all subsequent descriptions 
of this boundary are predicated, the line should proceed from 
the north-western extremity of the Bay of Chaleur, north- 
westerly to the nearest .point in the main ridge of highlands ; 
thence following the general direction of this ridge, it would 
intersect the line due north from the St. Croix, near the source 
of Beaver river, which discharges into^the Lake Metis, and 
is the " first water falling into the great river of Canada" de- 
scribed in the grant of Nova-Scotia to Sir William Alexander. 
At this pomt the American government has always understood 
the north-west angle to be found.* 

The first grant of the territory since known as Nova-Scotia, 

' ■■ " — ' — - ■ - - - - ■ -_ ■ - - - ■■■■■■ ■■■ I — 

'*' h is betieved tfiat facts sufficient may be shown to prove that the British government 
-also has imreaHif understood it so, altbov^ it seems to them most convenient recently t^ 
understand it otherwise. 

3 
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was made in the year 1603, by Henry 4th of France, to the 
Sieur De Montz. This grant was bounded on the north by the 
48th degree of latitude. In all the revolutions which Nova- 
Scotia has since undergone, whether as to limits or sovereignty, 
its northern boundary has never been essentially varied from 
this line. 

When England had succeeded France in the sovereignty of 
the provinces on both sides of this line, she established by the 
Proclamation of 1763, their respective limits near to it; bound- 
ing Nova-Scotia and Canada by the Bay of Chaleur to its 
western extremity, which is at, or very near to, the 48th 
degree of latitude ; and thence by " a line^^ to the highlands, 
8tc. The direction of this line was not expressly defined ; but 
from the nature of the country none other could have been 
intended than either a due west line, or else a line ia the shortest 
and most convenient direction to the nearest point in the high-, 
lands, the main ridge of which "passes along nearly parallel to 
the north coast of the bay. Under the existing circumstances 
of the country at the time, the precise course of the. line was 
immaterial for the present, and would continue so until the 
setdement and circumstances of the country should render a 
more specific definition necessary. 

In the year 1784, immediately after the disjunction of the 
United States from Great-Britain, the Province of Nova-Scotia 
was divided into two governments, the northern part being 
formed into the Province of New-Brunswick. This was done 
by an order of the King in Council. In designating the boun- 
daries of that part of Nova-Scotia which should constitute the 
^ Province of New-Brunswick, it is understood that the northern 
boundary was declared to be the Bay of Chaleur, and a line 
drawn due west from its western extremity to the highlands^ 
&c. It is said also that a copy of this order in Council was 
produced before the Commissioners appointed to determine 
the true St. Croix, in 1797, but was afterwards withdrawn 
from the files, and is now withholden by Great-Britain. The 
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tine drawn due west from the Bay of Chaleur will intersect 
the line due north from the St. Croix, exactly at or very near 
the place where this due north line intersects the main ridge 
of the highlands, viz. very nearly in latitude 48® near the 
source of the Beaver river, and it is perfectly immaterial 
whether the north line of Nova-Scotia from the western ex- 
tremity of the Bay of Chaleur, is a line drawn due west or 
any other course to the main ridge of the highlands in the vi- 
cinity. 

We have then, the grant to De Montz, the proclamation of 
1763 in its most natural and obvious sense, and the recogni- 
tion of the boundary in the order of 1784, besides a number 
of other acts, all agreeing substantially as to the point where 
the north-west angle of Nova-Scotia has been from the ear- 
liest period always understood to exist, and not a single act or 
pretension of any kind to call it m question, until the war of 1812 
awakened in Great-Britain a hope of obtaining a new boundary 
between her Provinces and the United States. But we have 
still ferther testimony. 

In the discussion of 1797 — 8, on the setdement of the east* 
em boundary, it was admitted, and even contended for by the 
British agent, that the eastern line of Maine must in any event 
cross the St. John, and include the whole of that river westward - 
of that line within the United States ; and if established at the 
Cheputnetecook branch of tlie St. Croix, where it finally wca 
established, mv^t also cross the sources of the rivers vihich faU 
into the Bay of Chaleur ; and the British minister, under a full 
view of all the facts and arguments on the subject, officially 
expressed his unqualified preference for the establishment of 
the boundary as then proposed and finally agreed to, for the • 
reason that, to use his own words, it " would be attended with 
considerable advantage, would give an addition of territory to 
the Province of New-Brunswick, together with a greater ex- 
tent of navigation on St, John's river.^^ Not the whole of 
St. John's river, but simply a greater extent of navigation on it. 
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This, in connection with the preceding, amounts to a com- 
plete acknowledgement on the part of Gr^at-Britain, that tb^ 
north-west angle of Nova-Scotia, and the north-east angle of 
Maine, is to be found to the north of the sources of the Risti-- 
gouche.* 

Prior to the treaty of 1783, all the British maps of Canada 
and of Nova-Scotia agree in representing the line between those 
two provinces as on, or to the northward of, the river Risti- 
gouche. But subsequently to the year 1798, the British map& 
of the Provmce of New-Brunswick describe it along the main 
southern branch of that river, intersecting the line due north 
from the St. Croix at the southern branch of the hi^ands 
before mentioned, near Sugar-Loaf-HiU,f and about 45 miles 
4M)utli of the true point claimed by th^ United States. It is not 
known however, that any such maps were published until 
after the ccmmiencement of the war of 1812, nor is it of con- 
sequence. It is sufficient that those of the highest authority 
published durmg and since that time| prove that the north 
line, and consequently the north-west angle of Nova-Scotia 
or New-Bnmswick, was understood at the date of their jMibli- 
caticm, as being altogether to the northward of the St. John. 

After such a combination of facts, with others not necessary 
here to enumerate, so clearly proving that the territory of Nova- 
Scotia, and by consequence that of the United States, must 
extend to the range of highlands which passes along to the 
north of all the waters of the St. John, and at least to the waters 
of the Bay of Chaleur ; and after the strong and decided as- 
sertion and argument on the part of Great-Britain in 1798, 

'^^That the Briti'ih implicitly admitted the fact to a still later day, even to the negocia> 
tk>B at Gbeot in 1814, (so far at least as to the northward of ths SL John) will appear in 
the seqaeL * 

t See Bouchette's map of Upper and Lower Canada, 1815, and Lockwood's n»ap of New 
Brunswick, 1826. 

X Bouchette, Surveyor-General of Lower Canada, and Lockwood, Assistant Sarreyor- 
General of New-Brunswick. They both agree m fixingr the line between Canada and New- 
Brunswick, on the Ristigouche.— Buuchette's map must necessarily have been prepared, 
and probably in the hands of the engraver, beibre the treaty of Ghent It was finisheid and 
published in London soon after that treaty, and under the express patronage and sanctiqn 
•f the Friiice Begent. • 
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that, if the Cheputoetecook was taken as the true source of 
the St. Crdx, the line must of necessity extend to the north- 
ward of the sources of the Ristigouche, and at any rate, to the 
northward of the St John ; it could not have been expected, 
that Great-Britain would have claimed that the insulated eaur 
nence of Mars-Hill, many miles southward of the St. Jobn^ 
was a part of the range of highlands forming the southern 
boundary of the Province of Quebec, and intended in the 
treaty of 17B3, as the highlands dividing the waters which fall 
into the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the At- 
lantic ; and it does not appear that they ever entertained, cer- 
tainly never divulged, such an idea, until at least after the 
commencement of the war of 1812. 

Early in 1814, a pamphlet appeared in London, under the eye 
of the British ministry, stating the terms to be in^sted oa in the 
pending negociations ; amcxig which was pn^sed, a varp' 
aiion of the boundary, or rather a new boundary, to give to 
Great-Britainthe whole of the territoiy watered by the St. John. 

Pursuant therefore to the intimatkms contained in the pani* 
{dilet before mentioned, thus thrown out to the world, the Bri^ 
tish plenipotentiaries, at the opening of the conferences which 
resulted in the treatv, (^cially^ proposed as one of the subjects 
suitable for discussicMi, ^ a revision of the boundary line, with a 
view to prevent uncertainty and dispute J^ In the progress of 
the negociation, they stated their object to be, to obtain a cession 
of so much of Maitie as ^ould give them a direct communica- 
tion between Quebec and Halifax ; which must necessarily in- 
clude the greater part of the country watered by the St. John 
and its brsmches. In their explanation of this proposition, they 
refer it to the American plenipotentiaries themselves to '^ de- 

* It has been stated, on what is considered as high authority, that tbey also at some pe- 
riod of the confisrences, proposed untifi/iMlfft that the navigation of the river St. John, ia 
its whole length, should be free to beth parties, and that Great-Britain slrauld be seeing 
in the ri«ht to carry her mails between Canada ana New-Brunswidt, through the Amwi- 
can territory ; whidi the American plenipotentiaries very promptly rrj^cted, except to al* 
low the passaiife of mails as a matter of comtesy,not of right. This does not appear how- 
ever on the pnblie records of (he ne^^ociation, and therefore is not properly to be used is 
the- present artpmitnt. 
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mand an equivalent for such cession, either in frontier or oth" 
erwisey This proposition was met, by the American plenipo- 
tentiaries, with a prompt and decided negative, on the ground 
that the territory which the British required for their acconuno* 
dation, was not a subject of " uncertainty and dispute," and 
therefore was not embraced in the qualified proposition for a 
setdement of the boundary ; and that they would subscribe to 
no stipulation which should have effect to cede any pari of it, 
for any equivalent whatever. With this proposition for cession 
of the country on tlie St. John thus utterly rejected ; and this 
assertion uncontradicted, that there was no uncertainty in rela- 
tion to it, but that it was within the acknowledged limits of the 
United States ; and this declaration that the United States 
would not, for any equivalent wRatever, agree to any stipulation 
which should have effect to cede any part of the territory to Ghreat- 
Britain, the parties proceeded to the conclusion of the treaty. 

The 6th article of this treaty provides that, " Whereas nei- 
ther that point of the highlands lying due north of the source 
of the river St. Croix, and designated in the former treaty of 
peace* between the two powers, as the nortli-west angle of No- 

' * "Die treaty of peace in 178d, vas not a cession of new territory for the formation of 
sew States \ bat was a rccog;aition of rertain province? whose territorial limits, at least 
80 far as relates to the question now at issue, were well u^ derstood \ and an adcnowledg- 
meot of them, accordinjg^ to their pre-existing boundaries, as sovereign and independent 
States. The words of tmit treaty embractnir the present sut^^ct, are mese : 

''Article 1. His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the said Umted 8t^tes, to wit: New- 
Haniipshire, Massachusetts, (&c.) to be firee, sovereign and independent States; and tiiat 
he treats with them as -such, and for himself, his heirs aud successors, relinquishes all 
claims to the government, propriety, and territorial rights of the same and ev«ry part there- 
of. And that all disputes which might arise in future on the subject of the boundaries of 
the said United States may be prevented, it is hereby agreed and declared, HaaX the follow- 
ing are^ and shall be their boundaries : to wit, 

" ArUde 2. From the north-west angle of Nova-Scotia, to wit, that angle which is 
farmed by a line drawn due north from the source of tiie St. Croix river to the highlands ; 
along the said highlands which divide those rivers that empty themselves into the 8t Law- 
rence, from those which fall into the Atlantic ocea , to the Aorth-westemmost head of 
Oonnecticut river." [The article then proceed* to describe the northern, western and south- 
ern limits of the United States, and returns to the eastern.] ** East, by a line to be drawn 
along the middle ot the river St. Croix, from its mouth in the Bay oi Funday to its source, 
and firom its source directly north to the aforesaid highlands, which divide the rivers that 
fdXL into the Atlantic ocean, from those which fall mto the river St. Lawrence.'* 

Comparing the expressions of this treaty with the facts stated in the text, we see a dis- 
tinct admission and description of pre-existing boundaries, which it is evident were uuder- 
ftood by the British themselves, alv.ayn before this, and (or at least 15 years afterwards, 
to extend ■, and in 1798 they even claimed and argued upon the fact, that they did and mu»t 
neeeaariiif extend, to a point to the northward, not only of the 8t John, but of all the sour- 
ces of the Ristigottdie. Thus proving incontestibly, tbiat from the first designation of any 
boundaries on this part of the American Continent, to a period sometime after the year 
1798, and it may be asserted, even q^/«r the treaty of Oientf the Biitish, as well as the 
Americans, understood the north-west angle of Nova-8cotia and north-east angle of tlie 
Umted States, as existing at or very near the 48th degree af Latitude, on tht main ridge of 
tin highlands which fonn the southern barrier of the river St* Lawrence. 
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va-Scotia, nor the north-westernmost head of Connecticut riv- 
er, have yet been ascertained ; and whereas that part of the 
boundary line between the dominions of the two powers which 
extends from the source of the river St. Croix directly north to 
the above mentioned north-west angle of Nova-Scotia, thence 
along said highlands which divide those rivers that empty them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into 
the Atlantic ocean, to the north-westernmost head of Connec- 
ticut rVer, thence down along the middle of that river to the 
forty-fifth degree of nortli latitude, thence by a line due west on 
said latitude until it strikes the river Iroquois, or Cataraguy, 
has not yet been surveyed, it is agreed," &tc. [The article 
then proceeds to provide for the appointment of Commissioners 
to ascertain, survey and determine the boundary ; and in case 
of their disagreement, or either of them revising to act, then to 
refer the subject to some friendly sovereign or state for a final 
decision of the question.] 

It is incredible that the British government, at the conclusion 
of this treaty, supposed the American government to believe, or 
even themselves believed, its legitimate practical effect to ex- 
tend farther than to ascertain the precise point of the highlands 
oiihe Ristigouche, at which the true north-west angle of No- 
va-Scotia was to be found, and survey and mark the line from 
the source of the St. Croix to that angle, and from thence 
Tiorth of the St, John^ along the highlands to Connecticut riv- 
er. 

In August, 1815, a topographical account, with a splendid 
Map of Lower Canada, and another Map of Upper and Lower 
Canada, by Joseph Bouchette, Surveyor General of the former 
provincci was published in London, under the patronage, and 
dedicated by special permission, to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, now His Majesty George the Fourth. 

In his topographical description Col. Bouchette says, " From 
the high banks opposite the city (Quebec) the land rises in a 
jpradual ascent for a distance of probably ten leagues towards 
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the first range of mountains ; pursuing a northeasterly course this 
chain ends upon the river in the neighborhood of the river Du 

Loup'' '' Beyond this range, at about 50 miles distsbice,* 

is the ridge generally denominated the Lands Height, dividing 
the waters that fall into the St. Lawrence from those taking a 
direction toward the Atlantic Ocean, and along whose summit 
is supposed to run the boundary line between the territories of 
Ghreat Britain and the United States of America. Thb chab 
conmiences upon tlie eastern branch of Connecticut river, takes 
a north-easterly course, and terminates near Cape Rozier, in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence." He then proceeds, in another 
place, " From the Connecticut river the height of land, on 
which the boundary is supposed to pass, runs to the north-east, 
and divides the waters that fall into the Su Lawrence from 
those flowing into tlie Atlantic Ocean ;f and which height, 
after running some distance upon that course, sends off a 
branch to the eastward, that separates the heads of the streams 
JaUing into LaJce Temiscouata and river St. John^ and by 
that channel into the Bay ofFundy^from those that descend in 
4t more direct course to the Atlanticy\ The main ridge, con- 
tinuing its north-easterly direction, is intersected by an imagin- 
ary line, prolonged in a course astronomically due north from the 
head of the river St. Croix, and which ridge is supposed to 

* He is here speaking of the dlstanee from Qadwc. Thig ridge as it proceeds north, 
etiterly approaohei to widiin lO or l3 miles of the rirer St. Lawrence. It is so high a« 
to be Visible from tiie highlands lying to Ae north-west of Quebec to the distance of lOO 
miles ; yet the British surveyors under tlier treaty of Ghent, afterwards aUemfi to prove 
that this ridge does not in ftict exist. 

t Thus far QtA. Bonchette is substantially correct, bat no fartfier, 

\ These descriptions and assumi^tions. in italics, do not agree exactly with the facts. 
Col. Bottchette was doubtless wdl acquainted with tiie existence of tiie '* Lands Height,'* or 
** mi^n ridge," for to this ridge the country on ttie Canada side had long before been sur- 
veyed, and he admits without hesitation that the line due north from the St. Oroix would 
intersect this main ridge, evidendy to the north of the present British pretensions. His 
authority in this respect is undoubted. But beyond, or to the southward of the ** main 
ridge," he evidently was at (isult. His imaginary ** branch to the eastward,*' might as 
well and with as much geographical propriety have been made to terminate at Merry- 
meeting Bay, on the west side of the Kennebec, or at Frankfort on the Penobscot, or vari- 
ous other places, as at Mars Hill or in that direction -, and this with his confiuion of waters 
falline into the St John, evidently on the southern side of that river, with those falling in- 
t6 Lake Temiscouata on tiie northern side, sufficiently manifest his ignorance of, or gross 
misinformation with respect to, the true features of the territory on the side of Maine. 

The ime situation af the highkind ranges will appear in Plato 1. their comparative ole- 
vatioBS in Plate 4. rr . r 
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be the boundary between Lower Canada and the United States \ 
at least such appears to be the way in which the treaty of 1783 
is construed by the American (Jovemment ; hut which ought 
morefxirly to be understood (ts follows y namely, that the astro- 
nomical line running north from the St. Croix should extend 
only to the first or easterly ridge, and thence run westerly along 
ihe crest of the said ridge, to the Connecticut ; thereby equit- 
ably dividing the waiters flowing into the St. Lawrence from 
those that empty into th4 Atlantic within the limits of the United 
Btates, and those that have their estuaries within the British 
Province of JVew-Brunsunck.^^* 

In iUustration of the descriptions, and support of the argu- 
ments above quoted, Col. Bouchette has delineated on one of 
his maps, a range of highlands branching from the « main ridge" 
near the sources of the Penobscot and Chaudiere, and thence 
passing eastward to Mars-Hill ; with a subordinate branch near 
its eastern extremity, extending still farther south, to the source 
of the river St. Croix. He has also delineated another branch, 
leaving the " main ridge" a little to the northward of the former, 
and passing along nearly parallel to that, and between the 
Aroostook and St. John, intersects the astronomical north line, 
SO or 30 miles to the north of Mars Hill. On each of these 
imaginary ranges of highlands, he has traced a line as a boundary 
firam the main ridge eastward, to the line which rims due north 
from the St. Croix. This due north line he then prolongs 
across t^e St. John to the southern Branch of the Ristigouche, 
along which he traces the northern boundary of New-Brunswick 
to the Bay of Chaleur.f Thus making the north-west angle of 
Wew-Brunswick or Nova-Scotia far to the north of Mars-Hill, 
and even of the river St. John. 

These descriptions and map of Bouchette, seem to have 
given rise to the hope on the part of Great-Britain, that a rj^ge 

of highlands might be found, which should affi)rd them an argu- 

^ — — — — ■ ' ■ ■■ ■■' ■ ■ i i »» I . ■ I « ■ ■■ . ,.f. 

* 8ee precedtDg notes. 
i Sm plate 2. 

4 
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inent on which to sustain a claim to a difierent houtadary fix>m 
that heretofore understood, even by themselves, as established by 
the treaty of 1783, and give them not only a right of passage, but 
the sovereignty of the whole territory on the waters of the St. 
John. 

Pursuant to khe provisions of the treaty, commissioners and 
surveyors were appointed on both sides. The surveyors on the 
part of Great-Britain, were Col. Bouchette, Mr. Odell, Mr. 
CampbeO, and others. On the part of the United States, were 
Col. Johnson, Capt. Partridge, Mr. Loring, and others. The 
country was explored and surveys, more or less general, were 
made of its principal features during the years 1817, 1818, 
1819, and 1820; the surveyors on both sides proceecBng in con- 
junction, but each party making their surveys, maps and reports 
separately. 

Animated by the idea suggested by Bouchette, the British 
agents directed all their operations to establish, if possible, the 
existence of his imaginary range south of the St. John, or of 
some other in its stead; and to prove that the north-west angle 
t)f Nova-Scotia intended by the treaty of 1783, was, not a point 
«t the western termination of its northern boundary, but a point 
in its western side, distant 60 to 100 miles farther south. They 
even went farther, and attempted to prove that the range of 

• 

highlands referred to in all former treaties and acts, and de- 
scribed by Bouchette himself, as "the Land's Height," or 
" main north-easterly ridge," extending all along the course of 
the St. Lawrence, from Connecticut river to Cape Rozier, did 
not exist. 

These surveys, though numerous and extensive, were far 
from perfect.* The reports and maps of the opposite parties 

If* It is worthy of rranark here, that in the whole course of the surveys, conducted both by 
Wb ^nerican and British surveyors for four years, neitiier the well known range of higfr- 
UuDorfonning the boundary of 1783, as always before understood, nor the pretended range 
claimed by the British have been surveyed, nor any line explored in the direction of either 
of tliem. The American boundary was generally known, and was visited at each extrem- 
ity, and at several intermediate stations ; but the British claim rests only upon views ne- 
cessarily deceptive, being taken only from the two extremities of their pretended range, 
and from one point near the center, itiz. Moimt Katahdin, the report from which, even of 
their own surveyor, in some respeclk contradicts his own testimony , and in others is con»» 
tradicted by all otiiw testimony. 
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are in some instances contradictory to each other, and some of 
those of the British, inconsistent with themselves. Other ac- 
counts however, derived from authentic sources, with a care- 
ful comparison of facts stated at diflFerent times, and with differ- 
ent views, by some of the surveyors, and their assistants, to- 
gether with the information affi)rded by the accounts and Maps 
m which both parties agree, are sufficient to ascertain the gen- 
eral features of the country in all particulars of importance to the 
present question, and to establish a result very different from 
that aimed at in the reports and Maps of the Britii^h surveyors. 

The substance of the American reports, and also of the 
Britij^, so far as they are not known to be erroneous, will be 
found embodied in the general description of the surface of the 
.country in the next chapter; and it is not necessary to advert 
to them i^ this place any fa^er than to notice some of the lead- 
ing features of a part of the reports and Maps of the British 
surveyors. 

It will be proper, in considering these reports and Maps, to 
bear in mind the circumstances that any tract of elevated or 
hiUy country of considerable extent, when viewed at a distance, 
always appears to the eye of a spectator who is placed on an 
equal or less elevation, to constitute a range, the direction of 
which i^btends, more or less obliquely, his angle of vision; and 
wben,frc»n a more elevated station, the spectator views a suc- 
ces^(Hi of hills nearly in his direct line of vision, however de- 
tached from each other they may be in reality, yet from his 
point of view, they may naturally enough appear to him as a 
continued range, receding indefinitely from his sight, or ending 
abrupdy upon some point which iqtercepts his farther view ; 
And when successive ranges of highlands nearly parallel, 
though actually detached and distant from each other, are viewed 
ip a line oblique to their general direction, especially if viewed 
from less elevated ground, they appear to form but one range» 
subtending the angle of vision, and transverse to their true direc- 
tion: And when one is placed in an elevated country, partak- 
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ing of, or approximating to, the character of a table-land, having 
no prominent peaks of much greater elevation, nor valleys of 
much greater depression, than its general level within his iname- 
diate vision, that country appears to him comparatively low, its 
real altitude is not perceptible by him, and is only to be observed 
distinctly when it can be viewed at a distance, in ccmnectioH 
with a lower country. 

Col. Bouchette exhibits a Map, from barometrical observa- 
tions, of the line due north from the sources of the St. Croix, 
100 miles, to the southern branch of the Ristigouche. This 
Map shows that the general surface of the country increases in 
elevation the whole distance, so that the summit of Mars Hill 
is very far below the summits of most of the ridges to the north- 
ward of it, and is lower than even the bed of the Ristigouche. 
From the south branch of the Ristigouche, the due north line 
was explored by Messrs. Johnson and Odell to the " main 
ridge" described by Bouchette as before quoted, viz. to the 
north-west angle of Nova-Scotia as claimed by 'the United 
States ; and to Beaver river, the first water descending to the 
river St. Lawrence. Their reports agree in substance that this 
part of the country is at least as high, and Johnson states some 
part of it to be higher, than any part of that on the line as far 
as it was explored and exhibited by Bouchette,* in his vertical 
Map. This Map, and these reports, so far as they bear upon 
or illustrate the subject at all, tend altogether to support the 
American ground. 

Mr. Odell reports a chain of highlands extending du*ecdy 
from Mars Hill to Mount Katahdin, of which he exhibits a 
Map,f and also a view of the same in profile, as seen firom a 
point just without the boundary, near Houlton. Mr. Odell's 
observations were made firom this place and fi*om the summit of 
Mars Hill and Katahdin, stations 70 miles apart, and firom 
neither of which is it possible to perceive die true directions, 

* See plate 4~No. 5. 
t See plate S. 
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and the connecting bases of the intermediate ranges of highlands, 
if Mghlands they may be called. His representations also are 
contradicted in the most positive and unequivocal terms, by the 
reports of Col. Johnson and Capt. Partridge, and also by the 
concurrent accounts of all the surveyOTsT employed by Maine 
and Massachusetts in dividing the whole of that section of the 
country into townships of six miles square ; and by many 
others who have explored it. The truth being that this part 
of the country is but very moderately hilly, and the direction 
of the ranges in general lying nearly north and south, Mr. 
Odell's Map and profile therefore must be considered as a mere 
deceptio msus^ such as might naturally result firom the peculiar 
t^nformation of the country, and the points of view firom which 
his observations are made, unless corrected by farther observa- 
tions firom other points ; which it \% evident would not comport 
with the object intended. 

Mr. Campbell reports, as seen firom Katahdin, " a chain of 
mountains and ridges extending towards the St. John in the 
neighborhood of Mars Hill, which, chain appears to split or fork 
at the distance of about 30 miles^ fix)m Katahdin, one range 
taking a course towards Mars Hill, and the other running nearly 
parallel to the Ristook* river. This ridge or chain of moun- 
tains and hills appears connected with a very high moun- 
tain at the source of the Ristook,f which lies N. 15** E. dis- 
tant 15 miles. In a south-western direction the chain con- 
tinues as far as the eye can reach, by ridges and mountains, 
first towards the Spencer Mountains, which lie south 80** west, 
distant about 25 miles, and then more northerly to very high 
lands, supposed to be those dividing the Kennebeck waters firom 
those of the Chaudiere, which are to be plamly seen extending 
in a direction nearly N. 50** E. and S. 50** W. In every other 
quarter the land is comparatively low, except one long blue 

* Aroostook. 

f This seems to differ from Mr. OdeU, who makes his range to connect with Katahdin 
or pass to the S. £. of it. The cause of the discrepancy between them may be worth anr 
inquiry. 
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xidge in a N. W. direction, extending N. E. and S. W. distant 
about 30 milesy^ and some detached hills said by the Indians 
to be at the sources of Union and Narraguagus rivers." 

'^ From the highlands in Dixmont, near the 15 mile tree, had 
a clear view of Kalahdin, bearing N. IS'' E. A very high 
ridge of mountains apparently extending from the south-west 
extremity of it, in a south-western direction ; the distance from 
Katabdin to this station must be nearly 80 miles." 

He also, fitnn a station on the main ridge, between the 
sources of the Kennebeck and the Chaudiere, describes '^ Ka- 
tahdin bearing S. 80 degrees E. distant about 60 miles,f and 
a number of mountains and ridges extending towards it;| also 
a hi^ broken ridge of mountams extending frcnn the N. E. 
side of the Great Bald Mountain, and then stretching southerly 
towards the Spencer Mountains and Katahdin^ This said 
Bald Mountain ridge is here about 8 or 9 miles distant from the 
one we are on, and divides the Penobscot waters from those of 
the Kennebeck. It is the same seen by me from Katabdin last 
fall, and described in the second page of my report." || 

Mr. Campbell appears to have traced the mam ridge of high- 
lands from the road between the Kennebeck and Chaudiere, to 
the highlands near the. sources of the north-west branch of the 
Penobscot and south-west brandi of the St. John, which are 
very near each other, issuing from the same swamp, with scarcely 
a perceptible elevation of the land between them ; being near 
. the summit levd of the main ridge, and about 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Beyond this point, in the direction of the 



"f 



* This ridge is that caHed by some tlie Qoaamigaraooluis, or Kaldiogiiamook Iiills, dis- 
^tent more timn SQ miles from Katahdin. It extends from tke sources of the Penobscot 
north-easteiiy, between the waters of the Walloostooli or main 8t John, and the Allagash, 
to their junction, dividing the waters of those two brviches of the St. John from eacii 
other. 

t IB fact about 70 miles. 

t Whti number^ and from whence ? when on the top of Katabdin itself he covld see but 
one. 

§ Reports fiwn better points of view, and even his own report from Katahdin disagree, 
wtththis. 

II Before quoted. 
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main ridge, he sajrs, " some smaller detached hills lie N. to 
N. W. distant 3 to 4 miles, beyond which we had a view of 30 
to 40 miles in those directions, -and there is no ridge of any de- 
scription, but the land continued low."* He then describes 
mountains and ridges lying eastward of the sources of the Pe- 
nobscot and St. John ; but his descriptions are not easily intel- 
ligible, and so far as they are so, are irreconcilable with the 
reports of those who had better opportunities of ascertaining 
their real situation, and even with his own repents in other 
places. 

From these distant, and of course imperfect and deceptive 
riews, Mr. Campbell has constructed a Map, exhibitkig con- 
nected ranges of mountains from the sources of the Kennebeck 
to Mars-Hill. These imaginary ranges, with that of Mr. Odell^ 
and the apparent range reported by Mr. Campbell as seen from 
Dixmont, are shown in plate 3, a comparison of which, with 
plate 1, which exhibits the true situation of the mountam and 
highland ranges, wiH best show the errors of the partial and 
imperfect Maps and reports of the British surveyors. 

Mr. Campbell's view from Katahdin eastward, sti'ek^hed 
from smnmit to smnmit, across ridges distinct and detached 
firom each other, the connecting range of whose bases passes in 
a direction transverse to his fine of vision, and from lus position 
must have been concealed fix)m view. His repeat of the view 
westward seems extremely imperfect. He first discovers a 
ridge extending south 80"^ west to the Spencer Mountains, iHb- 
tant 25 miles. TUs ridge then must stretch across the farafll 

and deqp valley of the Penobscot which lay at his feet, atS) 

■' ■ ■■»■■. .1 ■■,,—..,. I ■■ 

. * His elevation here must have been more than 1000 feet above Hbe level of the rarroond- 
inr country, to have seen land at sndi a distance from it on the easne level. Ckd. BondieMe, 
who must be supposed mach better informed than Mr. Campbell as to this region, has ddin- 
•ated on his Maps of Canada before mentioned, a stronely mariced range t>f aonntajns in 
this place, which he denominates the " north-easterly ri^e, or Height of Land." He de- 
scribes it also as sadi in his topographieal account ef lA>wer Canada. The ^scrqpancrjr 
between the two» is to be explained by the fact, that this " main ridge" in this part of it, 
spreads out on the east -and south-east into-a broad elevated tableland ; that Mr. Oam^ 
bell was now near its summit level, and that its elevated and mountainous character is 
exhibited in this quarter only on the side next to the St. Lawrence. A comparison of Capt. 
Partridge*s survey) with the other reports and accounts, will show that its immediate base, 
tiiat is, the level of the waters which Bow from it, must be from 1^^ to 2000 ieet above 
the level of ttte 8ea.^(Seo plate 4— No. l and 3.) 
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whi^^hthe accounts of those who are familiarly acquainted with 
h say is traversed by no such ridge. In every other quarter, 
except the few points before quoted, he says the land is com- 
paratively low ; yet from Dixmont, he reports " a very high 
ridge of mountains apparently extending from the south-west 
extremity of Katahdin in a south-western direction." These 
are the Ebeeme mountains which lie about 15 miles south-east 
of the Spencer Mountains, and about 25 miles nearly south 
fix)m, and in ftill view of Katahdin, with nothing but the valley 
of the Penobscot to intercept the vision ; and they are wholly 
unconnected with any other mountains or ranges of highlands. 
From Dixmont these mountains and other detached hills and 
mountains, scattered irregiJarly over the face of the country 
to Mount Abraham and Mount Bigelow, 20 miles west of 
the Kennebeck, are distinctly visible, and from their dis- 
tance and the local position of the point of view, may appear 
to an unpractised eye as a continued range, though they are in 
fact entirely unconnected and distant from each other. It 
seems somewhat surprising, not that Mr. Campbell should, from 
Dixmont, from which they are distant 65 to 60 miles, see the 
Ebeeme mountains apparently connected with Katahdin, which 
lies behind them ; but that he should not see them, in a fine 
clear day, from Katahdin, from which they are in full view, 
and distant but about 20 to 25 miles. 

From the Spencer mountains, Mr. Campbell continues his 
range of mountains and highlands round the head of Moose- 
}i$f^ Lake, and along the south bank of the west branch of the 
Penobscot to the Bald Mountain ridge. The next year he 
surveyed this branch of the Penobscot from its source to tlie 
Lake Chesuncook. In making this survey, it does not appear 
that he saw any such ranges of highlands, though he passed for 
mote than 40 miles close to their supposed base. The truth 
is, that fifem the immediate vicinity of the Spencer Mountains 
to that of Bald Mountain ridge, for a distance of neaily 30 
miles, there is no such ridge as he describes, nor any ridge or 
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range of highlands deserving the name ; but tn their stead is 
the valley of the Kennebeck and the Penobscot, which here 
unite, with elevation barely sufficient to confine the waters of 
Moose-Head Lake and Penobscot ?(vest branch within their 
respective beds. 

Mr. CampbeQ also reports, that in a north-west directkm 
from Katahdin, the land is comparatively low, except one l<nig 
blue ridge, distant, as he supposes, about 30 miles ; but which 
m reality is distant more than 50 miles, and forms the dividing 
line between the waters of the Walloostook or main St. Jotm 
on one side, and those of the Allagash, and some of die north- 
western brandies of the Penobscot on the other. To dns de- 
scription the reports of all the other surveyors, British and 
American, agree, and it appears that there ai^ no considerable 
highlands of any description between the Lakes of the AHa- 
gash and the west branch of die Penobscot in one direction, 
and the Aroostook Mountains, and the long blue ridge above 
mentioned, in the other : Yet^ from a station on die ''main 
ridge," 25 <nr 30 miles westward of this ^^ long bhie ridge," Hit. 
Campbell fiuicied he could discover, at die distance of 30 to 
40 miles, a ridge stretching south-easterly tovmrds the Spends 
Mountains and Katahdin. From this distant and uncertain 
view he has constructed another range of mountains, pass* 
iog for more than 30 miles across the countiy before described 
by himself as comparatively bw, and agreed on all hands to 
be a level low country, the ridge of winch, dividing the waters 
of die St. John and Penobscot, is elevated but 52^ feet above 
the level of Cheruncook Lake. 

Dr. Ilarks, astronomer and surveyor on the part of Great 
Britain, reports that the ground direcdy between the waters 
which flow into die St. Lawrence, and those which flow into 
die St. John, hear the north-eastern boundary, is not elevated, 
but almost a perfect dead level ; and that the highlands in this 
vicinity run in directions transverse to the supposed direcjtion 



^Loring>s Report. 
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of the main ridge, and parallel to the small streams issuing 
from it ; and hence he labors tp establish the inference that 
there is no such range of highlands as are referred to in the 
treaty of 1783, and described by Bpuchette in 1816 as the 
" Land's Height" — ^^ North-easterly ridge or Height of Land.^' 
It is to be observed however, that the same peculiarity of coor 
formati(m is found in the highlands between the sources of the 
Connecticut and the St. Francis, and those of the Kennebeck 
and Chaudiere, where the existence of this ridge is fiiUy ad* 
mitted on both «des ; and in general it is the case, in greater 
or less d^ree, between the sources of all rivers running in op- 
posite directions in any part of the country between the Atlantic 
and St. Lawrence ; and the ai^ument applies wi^ especial 
and increased force, to the pretended range fix)m Mars-Hill. A 
compariscm of Bouchette's vertical survey of the eastern boun* 
dary with Johnson and Odell's ccmtinuation, Johnson's obser^ 
vatbns on the elevaticm of the northern boundary, and Par^ 
ridge's verticals survey of the portage road from the Stw 
Lawrence to Lake Temiscouata, show that the country here 
noted by Dr. Tiarks, is an elevated hilly country ; in fact more 
elevated in general than any other part between this and the 
Atlantic* 

All the surveys of the northern or n«un ridge northward of 
the sources of the Chaudiere and Kennebeck, excepting the 
vertical survey of the portage fixjm the St. Lawrence to Lake 
Temiscouata,f were conducted only from the St. John, which 

* Oempare plate 4, No. 1» 2, 5 and 8. 

t It should be observed, that the resulu given by Oapt. Partridge's barometrical siwe/ 
from the St. Lawren<;e. to St John and down that river to the mwxui q\ the De Chnte, appear 
when compared with the observations of Ool. Johnson, and the deductions naturally to be 
drawn from tlie survey of the eastern boundary, to be several hundred fiset too low for dia 
tfeneral height of the range. That dus is the case may also be inferred firom the fact that 
be^states tlie elevation of the surface of the St. Jotm at the moudi of the De Chute to be only 
i6 bet above the level of tbe sea; which, as this is about 9u miles from Ae head of the tide 
at Fredericton, would m«ike the average declivity of the river to be but two in^es per mile. 
A declivity not sufficient to overcome the specific gravity of the water so iar as to prevent 
it from becoming perfectly stagnant Now it is well known that the current of the St. 
John from tids iMaee to Freder^ton, though in general smootb* yet is strong, and in some 
places quite rapid. CoL Johnson's observations at and below Iftadawaslia, where the cur- 
rent is, to say Ae least, quite, as gentle as it is below the De Chutey make the declivity of 
the river to be 3 feet p«r mile ; and from a comparison of such observations as have been 
000, which BSgrd any tidvable indteations of tbo general dedivity of the river, it appears 
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flofws for a great distttnce, in an elevated canal^ alcMig the rear 
of this ridge, and nearly parallel to its general direction. The 
reports of the surveyB between«the sources of the Chandiere, 
aiKl those of the rivers Quelle and St. Francois represent the 
ridge ccHnparatively as but moderately elevated above the waters 
of the Sti John. They are however evidently limited in their 
descriptions, and bom the direction and circumstances in which 
they were made, they necessarily exhibit but a very imperfect 
and ^accurate view of the true distinctive featut'es of the ridge* 
The mferences attempted to be deduced from them are, that 
from the north-western sources of the Penobscot nc^rthward 
and eastward, it is in general a low countiy, which frcHn its con^ 
figuration and supposed moderate elevation cannot be the range 
^ highlands intended by the treaty of 1783 as Ae boundary. 
A careful comparison however of the whole of the reports and 
maps exhiUted in the case, destroys Ais inference, and estab^ 
lishes a feet of some importance which seems to have {escaped 
the notice of all parties, vis. that the base, or ccnmecting points 
rf the higUands of this northern range, that is, the vallies or 
fwamps from which the waters flow in opposite directicms la 
the St. Jc^ and St. Lawrence respectively, and by which 
,lhe true mean elevation of the ridge should be estimated, is 
firom 700 to 1000 feet higher than the corresponding points of 
the pret^ided Mars Hill range, and in general ev^ higher thaa 
the very summit of Mars Hill itself.f 

• 

that, from its sotirce to the Grand falls, cannot be less than 5 feet per mile; and as far as 
can lie JDdgad from the accounts of those who have ascended the river ih boats, it appeara. 
that die resistance of the current bdow the Grand falls is quite as great as that above % 
the inference therefore is that the declivity is as great. If this be correct the elevation or 
the month bf the He Chute must be about 450 feet above the level of Ae tide, which is 4S5 
higher Ihtn is givA fai Capt ParCridgeHi survey, and affimis inferences agreeing pretty 
Hearty vridi those to be deduced from the surreys of Boiidiette and J<din8on. And even ff 
tibe esthoated declivitv of the river be only two and a half feet per mile, which would 
create but a v^ moderate current, still it proves the point intended, via. Aat tiie results 
ofCajpt Patridge^s barometiical observations, fall considerably short of the true elevation 
partlnilfliriy at this place, and by inference at others. It may be observed elso that this 
survey does not profess to give the elevation of the hip^est points of the land, nor that of 
die'soaites of the rivers, but unly that of Ae several pomts along the road, which undoubt- 
edly was made on tiiat which was thought to be the most level and practicable ground. 

The Afli smd science of Oapt Partridge are too well known to admit the assignment of 
this error, if it be one, to any other cause than the imperfection of instruments, and the 
known uncertainties attending baromttrical operations, ei^eciAlly in circumstances iika^ 
those of this survey. 

* See plate l-^No* i and S. 

t See plate 4— No. Ijmd S. 
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The foregobg is but a brief outline of the statements uid 
representations of the British surveyors ; but it is believed to 
ocmtain the substance of the whole as far as is of any impcHtance 
in the present question, and that it is a fair summary of the 
evidence on which that Government rests its pretensions to a 
new boundary. 

The commissdoners under the 5th Article of the treaty dF 
Ghent, having differed in (^wkm, a Convention was concluded 
in September 1827, providing for the reference of the subject 
to an umpire, and fiir the mode of poceeding, and the evidence 
to be adduced in the case ; and the question now remains to 
be setded under-^uit Convention, pursuant to the treaties* 

If, on any pretence, the principle on which the issue is to be 
decidedy can be transferred from the narrow and definite 
ground of the true north-west angle of Nova-Scc^a, as it was 
understood at and prior to the treaty of 1783, and the sub* 
ject thrown open for the introduction of other principles; 
then a new '^ uncertainty" is created, which did not exist at the 
formation of the treaty of Ghent, and if new uncertainties may be 
created andbrou^t within the^urview of that treaty, then no 
reason appears why the umpire may not decide upon and allow 
the British claims, to any extent to whidi they may, or might 
have chosen to, advance them. If the treaty requires us to 
submit to arbitration any pdnt reqsectbg which the acts and 
admissions of the parties were before agreed, and which there-" 
fore were not the subjects of ''uncertainty and dispute," then 
constructions must be admitted which tend to subvert the foun- 
dations of public faith, and the umpire may, if he pleases, 
form a new north-west angle of Nova-Scotia in one of its sides, 
or projecting from the southward into its centre, aad may 
establish a new boundary to the United States to the southward 
of the St. John, and even to the south and west of the Penob- 
scot or the Kennebeck : — 

But— ^the northern boundary of Nova-Scotia being, beyond 
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all difspute, S(»newhere to llie north of the St. John;-— b bemg 
admitted, and even contended for by Great Britain, in the 
year 1798, that the eastern boundary of the United States, 
running d«ie north from Ihe St. Croix, must pass the St. John, 
and in a certain case, which has since been agreed upon, die 
Ristigouche also ; — ^The treaty of Ghent recognizing the prin- 
dple of that of 1783, as the bams of its provisions widi respect 
to this boundary ; and being predicated, as far as relates to this 
sulject, on the principle only of preventing uncertainty and dis- 
pute ; and on the uncontradicted declaration on one part, and 
rq[>eated admission on the other, that the territory on the St. 
John was clearly within the United States, and therefore viras 
90t a subject of " uncertainty and dispute ;** and the Conven-, 
tkm of September 1827, recognizmg Mitchell's Map, (which 
extends the boundary beyond the St. John) as that by which 
the treaty of 1783 was formed ; it is evident beyond the pos- 
sibility of a reasonable doubt, diat the submission to an umpire, 
provided for in the treaty of Ghent, was mtended to submit no 
fitrther question of importance, than that resulting from the 
definition of die true northern boundary of Nova-Scotia, fit)m the 
western extremity of the Bay of Chaleur,to its northrwest angle ; 
or in other words, on what precise point of the highlands of the 
Ristigouehe that north-west angle is to be found : — ^But, any 
question whether that angle shall be found at Mars-Hill ; or 
whether the northern boundary of Maine shall be drawn any 
where to the southward of the northernmost sources of the 
St. John, is utterly excluded. 



CHAPTER lU 

Face of the Country. 



The various configurations of mountains, plains, hills and 
vallies, lakes md streams, which diversify the face of a country, 
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hftVe MimpcMttit m Moesme on its elimatey agricultifft, nH^ 
tiir^ and v^ue of m prodo^onis, ind the occasions and &cili^ 
tiet Ibr JiUMial itn|»o¥eiii«itSt oqpecia% ^th respect to tho 
intditoultie between its dii^rtint parts, by means ci rivers, kkes, 
eatiab, roads, raHways, &c., that an accurate knowledge fjit ks 
exterienr formsy is one of the first objects to be sought, in deter* 
iwnig ihe degree of att^tion which it is necessary or useful to 
bMtow OD tome of the most important branches of its political 
economy. But that degree of knowledge which is requisite as the 
basis of extensive 9fiVmA of imemal improvement, is not to be 
obtained without numerous and extensive surveys of vertical sec*- 
lioQs, tirftvarsing the country in aU directions, and executed with 
much sddll and care. Few surv^ of this kbd however, are 
known to have been executed in the State of Maine. Those 
wluch have been madis for purposes comiecfeed with the Cumbar* 
land and Oxferd Canal, and those (tf the K^ensebeck and Andros- 
co^n Sat simito purposes, are aQ, of any Considerable ext^oli 
which are knowii to have be«3 made with a view to the extai- < 
sion of inland naidg£ition by means of canab ; and the surveys di 
Capt. Partridge on the road from Quebec to Hallowell, and from 
the St. Lawrence ^by the British post route to the Lake Temis- 
ocwUeta ind river St. John, are die oxAy vertical surveys known 
to have be^i made across any of the more elevated parts of 
the State. AU descripticms tbdref(»re of the surface of the 
State, with reg^d to absolute elevations, must as yet be in 
H gresA measure general, except so far as the Umited sur- 
veys above mentioned, and the observations of the surveyors 
empbyed by the United States and Great Britain in pursuance 
of the 5th Article erf the treaty of Ghent, with a few other ob- 
servations by private individuals, may affojrd data for specifica- 
tion in some few instances, and for genlsral deduction in others. 
In a general and comprehensive view^ the surface of the 
State of Maine may be considered as moderately hiUy. A 
comparatively small part rises into mountiains, some of which 
attain an elevation above the r^ion of (ordinary vegetation, but 
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few homnvetj which wiU not admit 4)f sonie degeen of cuhmn 
tioa.ovor a oonsiderahle part of their sur&ee. Near die sea* 
ooas^ and along the margiiis of manjrof thermrs, aiidms(»ne 
fisw other i^es, are plains of. smaB extent, notie of whidb 
however form exceptions to the general feature, ci sufficieiit 
impottance to recpiire a particular description. The residue, 
to far as to include all that part which has yet beoi settled, 
except the northerly parts of the counties^ of Oxfcnrd and Som* 
erset^ though, infinitely diversified with hill and dale in aB th^ 
various forms and fesmires, ai^d though in scmie purts ififferii^ 
conffldenUy firom tidiers, yet possess a general character too 
much al3ce to needa mcare particular, description for the pur- 
poses of this wixtkf thaii will be suffici^mly understood by a 
simple reference to the well known general character of the 
surfiuce of New En^and within 46 or 50^ milea of the sea. 
The interior and more northern parts of the State may d^knand 
a more particular descriptioii ; and the general oiitUne of its 
confimnalKin, as jGeuras it is known, will af^ar m the corarse 
of the chapter. ^ 

Mountains and highland Ranges^ 

The different ranges and groups of mountains, extendmg' 
fifom Georgia to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and dividing the 
waters faffing more directly into the Adantic, fit>m those \duch 
are tributary to the Missisi^ppi and the St. Lawrence, have 
been by geographers comprehended under the general name of 
the Alleghany ridge. The principal summit of the northern 
part of this ridge, ot the highlands which form the barrier be- 
tween the eastern and western waters, passes rather centrally 
through Vermont to its north-east angle, thence, passing the 
northern part of New-Hampshire, it touches upon the State of 
Maine at its north-western extremity, and firom thence contin- 
uing round the Chaudiere, and supplying the sources of that riv- 
er on the one hand, and those of the Kennebeck, Penobscot, and 
St. John on the other, it approaches to withb 15 to 20 miles 
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of the St. Lawrence, below Quebec ; and foDowing at various 
distances, the general course of that river, it subsides at length 
into the Gulf near Cape Rozier* This ridge from New- 
Hampshire to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, has been variously 
denominated, but by the best British authorities it is called the 
« Main Ridge"—" Height of Land"—" North-easterly Ridge 
or Land's H^ght ;" and it forms the northern boundary of 
Maine, in the whole extent of the State. 

The elevation of this ridge from the level of the sea has 
been but imperfectly ascertained ; but has been so far observed 
as that it may be estimated with sufficient accuracy lEbr general 
purposes at present. In die surveys made from 1817 to 1820, 
in pursuance of the treaty of Ghent, the elevation of some 
pmnts was tolerably ascertained, and the reports of the survey- 
ors, descriptive of certain features of the country in other 
points^ aflbrd indicadons from which their relative hei^t may 
be rationally inferred. Capt. Partridge, surveyor on the part 
of the United States, ascertained the height of the ridge at the 
place where it is crossed by the road from HaUowell to Que- 
bec, to be 2002 feet. This was not at the highest point of the 
ridge, but at a place selected as most easily practicable for a 
road, avoiding the high mountain peaks, which in some places 
in the vicinity are supposed to ascend to more than 4000 feet. 
At the place where the road crosses the branches of Penobscot 
river, at some distance from their sources, Capt. Partridge 
/ound the elevation to be 1683 feet ; the sources themselves 
must be still higher, and are probably somewhere between this 
and 2000 feet, most probably nearest to the latter. 

In prosecuting the surveys along the summit of this ridge, to 
the source of the west branch of the St, John, a distance of 40 
to 50 miles, there appears no indication that it suffers any 
general depresi»on ; but all the representations favor the idea 
that it maintabs much the same elevation. 

The sources of the streams that flow from this ridge in op- 
po^te directions, take their rise near each other in the same 
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▼allies, separated in general by very small elevations, and in 
. some instances they proceed from the same swamps, so level 
that it is difficult to decide which way the water should run, 
but by observing its actual course. The waters of the south«> 
west branch of the Penobscot, which rise near to those of the 
Kennebeck and Du Loup ; and those of the north-west branch 
of the Penobscot, which issue from the same swamps with 
those of the Metiamette, and of the south-west branch of 
Ae St. John, are described by the surveyors who explor- 
ed them . as being exeeedingly rs^d and frill of falls, in 
about the same degree, to their junction, a few miles to the 
west of the northern extremity of Moose-Head Lake. This 
circumstance seeips conclusively to confirm the idea that the 
general horizontal Ime of this ridge, that is, the line of the 
sources of the different rivers, or the general base of the moun- 
tain peaks, sustains thus fsur much the same elevation. From 
some accounts it would seem that in proceeding thus far to the 
porth the elevation is rather greater than less. 

From the sources of the, St. John and Penobscot,.northerly, 
the symmit of the ridge assumes more the character of an el- 
evated table land. Its surface is described, when viewed from 
a distance on the southern side, as comparative^ low and level ; 
and when- viewed nearer, and more on the eastern i^de, is de- 
scribed as an undulating country, the hills scattered irregularly 
with rounded summits, but ivith no eminences remarkably 
prominent above the rest.* On the northern and western sidey 
next to the St. Lawrence, the ridge exhibits its proper eleva- 
tion and mountainous character. On this side it descends, 
rugged and mountainous in its aspect to tlie verge of the St. 
Lawrence. The great distance from which it may be seen on 
this quarter, marks its elevation. From the highlands 24 miles 
to the northwest of Quebec, " the mountams behind the river 



'*' It would appear from the report of Mr. Hunter, (one of die American surveyors) that 
le genen " " 
St. Jehu* 



the general devation of the bills in tbif region is about 400 to 600 feet above tbe level of the 
' Je 
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Quelle^ are distinctly visible^ and are followed by the eye 
without interruption^ to the highlands between the sources of 
the St. John, the Penobscot, the Kennebeck, and the Connec* 
ticut ; and the Etchemin, the Cbaudiere, the Besancour and 

the NiGolet-"t 

Col. Bouchette, in his Topographical account of Canada^ 
also fully establishes th6 mountamous character of this range ; 
and it would seem hardly necessary to add more upon the sub* 
ject, had not the recent pretensions of the British Government 
given rise to attempts in then* support to call in question, if not 
its existence, yet at least its continuity and comparative eleva- 
ticHi. 

It is well ascertained, and agreed on al) hands, that the 
sources of the Penobscot and the Kennebeck are at a great 
elevation. The known rapidity of their currents, and the nu- 
merous falls over which they are precipitated, leave no room 
for doubt cm this point. It also appears, from the reports both 
of the British and American surveyors, that the source of 
the main branch of the St. John is on the same level with, and 
within a very short distance of, one of the most elevated sour- 
ces of the Penobscot. The course of the St. John, for more 
than 60 miles in a direct Ime, is nearly parallel to the general 
course of the main ridge of highlands before described, and at 
an average distance of about 15, or in some places, 20 miles 
from it. For more than half this distance in its course, the 
channel of this river is almost a dead level, passing through 
Swamps and bogs with a current scarcely perceptible. After 
this, when it begins to recede farther from the main r^dge, the 
current becomes more sensible, is in some places rapid, but 
StiD unbroken, and the general declivity of the river gradual. 
The tributary streams from the west, which have their sources 

in the main ridge, are, in some places of their descent, rapid 

■* ■ ■ — - — -' 

* " Behind die river Quelle" from this point of view must be about the sources of the 
Madawaslutf more than lOO miles distant. 

^ t See Quebec Gazette, 26th October 1826 The elevation of the point of view here taken 
is stated to be 2000 feet; anrl this ridge, to be seen so distinctly from tuch a distance, 
most be elevated boI lestthao 8500 feet. 
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and obstructed by falls, but as they approach the main river 
are gentle, flowing through swampy lands of yery litde percept, 
fible elevation. These circumstances show that the bed of the 
St. John for a great distance from its source, is an elevated 
canal passing nearly on the back of the '^ great north-easterly 
ridge ;" and they easily account for the representation of this 
ridge as appearing to be a comparatively low, or moderately 
elevated country, when seen only from thb quarter. 

Passing onward towards the portage road from the St. Law* 
rence to the Lake Temiscouata, the ridge assumes a more 
broken and mountainous form, though it does not appear that 
its absolute elevation increases. The highest point on the 
portage road is at the passage of the Grand-Fourche mountain, 
about 25 miles (in the direction of the road) from the St. 
Lawrence. The elevation of this s^pears, fr<Hn the observa* 
^ons of Capt. Partridge, to be.l336 feet above the level of the 
sea.''^ The hills or peaks at a distance from the road howeves 
in all directions are stated to be much higher. The highest 
water over which this road passes is a branch of the river 
Trois-Pistoles, die elevation oi which Capt. Partridge found to 
be 1167 feet from the level of the sea. Its source however^ 
is much higher among the surrounding hills. 

From the highlands about the sources of the waters falling 
into Lake Temiscouata, to the nordiem boundary, the ridge 
sustains about the same general elevation. A comparison of 
the barometrical surveys of Col. Bouchette, on the line of the 
eastern boundary, and of Capt. Partridge — across the the port- 
age, road, and down the St. John, with the observadons of Col. 
Johnson, widi the theodolite from Mars-Hill to Green River 
Mountain, and thence to the northern ridge, makes the general 
elevation of the ridge to vary from 2100 to 3300 feet above 
the level of the sea. A conjectural average however, deduced 
from vertical surveys in other parts of the State, and from other 

* From the reasoning in the preceding chapter, note |>t£e 34^ it appears that the eleva- 
don here stated is probably too low.. 
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data which have been stated, would give about 2800 feet as 
the most probable general elevation of the ridge, and from 
1400 to 1800 feet, or perhaps more, as the elevation of the 
sources of the rivers.^ 

From the foregomg it will be seen that this ridge sustains its 
elevation (declining however, a little as it proceeds north-east- 
orly) with a degree of uniformity somewhat remarkable, from 
the sources of the Kennebeck, where its existence and eleva- 
tion are fully admitted, to the northeastern boundary of &e 
State. Its apparent character however, when viewed from 
the ^de of Maine, differs considerably in its different parts ; 
the southern being broken, irregular, abounding with lofty sum- 
mits of clearly mountainous aspect; the central presenting a 
more uniform surface, of comparatively level land, or rounded 
swells, with few if any detached peaks of much superior eleva-* 
tion, the north-eastern becoming more irregular, with broken 
ridges and swells traversing it in various directions, giving rise 
to and separating the various streams which flow from it to the 
north, south, and east ; but still preserving its distinctive fea- 
tures as the grand line of division between the waters of the 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence. 

The White Mountains in New-Hampshire form a branch of 
what has been termed the great Alleghany ridge ; they rise in 
the central part of that State, and extend north to the main 
ridge among the sources of the Connecticut and Androscoggm ; 
and from their proximity may be considered as in some meas- 
ure connected with a part of the mountamoiis region of Maine. 
Any description of them however, here is unnecessary. 

The mountains of Mame which may be considered in this 
connection lie scattered in irregular groups over the country 
included within a line which may be traced from the south- 
western part of the County of Oxford, passing to the eastward 
of the Androscoggin Lakes, and thence northward, on the 
west of Kennebeck river and Moose-Head Lake, until it unites 
with the main ridge among the western sources of the Penob- 
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seot. These form coflectively a lateral expansion of the gen- 
eral base of the White Mountains, and the main Alleghany 
range ; they however in some places exhibit the form of sub- 
ordinate ridges or spurs, projecting eastward from the main 
body, and subsiding into the vallies of the Androscoggm and 
the Kennebeck. 

The southernmost of these subordinate ranges passes along 
the south of the Androscoggm, from the White Mountains about 
40 miles, and terminates graduaDy in the hilly country near the 
towns of Hartford and Peru. This spur is broken and irregu- 
lar in all forms and degrees of elevation, from moderate rounded 
swells, to mountains of the lower grade, the most of which are 
capable of cultivation for a considerable part of their ascent. 

North of the Androscog^n, and to the Lakes at its source, 
and thence to Dead river, the country grows more mountain- 
ous, and attains a greater general elevation. In this region 
may be traced a succession of mountains, from Shelbum in 
New-Hampshire, to the southern bend of Dead river ; among 
the principal of which are Speckled Mountain, White-Cap, 
Saddleback, Abraham, and Bigelow, the elevation of these in 
general, is estimated to be about 4000 feet from the level of 
the sea,* In general, the summits in this range are the high- 
est in the State, excepting those of the Katabdin group, and 
the mountains near the sources of the Kennebeck ; their im- 
mediate bases however, are much lower than those on the main 
" northern ridge or Land's Height." The vallies and lesser 
hills in this region abound with exceUent land, and are adapted 
to all agricultural purposes. 

Northerly of the Androscoggm Lakes, and north-westerly of 
the region just described, and from this to Moose river, and the 
north-west boundafjr, the mountains are scattered promiscu- 
ously in all directions, and at all distances. Imagination can- 
not easily assign them a collective form. 

* A series of observations, at long distances, from Mount Waldo in Frankibrt, to Will- 
iamsbarg, and timce to Mount Abi^am and Mount Bigelow, gives a result of 4961 and 
4832 foet, as the elevation of these two mountains, It is not /supposed boifeTor, that this 
is very aceorate, but is probably somewhat near (be tivtb. 
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Between Moose tiver and the south-west branch of the Pe-» 
nobscot, is the Bald Mountain ridge, stretching east from th9 
main ridge about 30 or 24 m3es, and terminating about 10 or 
12 miles west of Moose-Head Lake. The elevation of tbt 
hi^est points of this ridge, from the principles hereafter stated 
with regard to the extreme point of vegetation, is supposed to 
be upwards of 4000 feet. . 

Proceeding north-easterly from the south-^west branch of the 
Penobscot, the higher parts of the country assume the form of 
a range extending from the mam ridge north-easterly, dividing 
the waters of the Walloostook, or main branch of the St. John« 
from those of the ABagash, and terminating near the junction 
of those two rivers ; the continuity of this range howev^, is 
' interrupted by the principal western branches of the Penobscot ; 
it does not arrive to the mountamous character of those before 
described, but still it is considerably elevated. Some of its 
detached summits may perhaps be higher than those opposite 
to it on the main ridge, but its general elevation, or the line 
dividing the waters which flow from it in opposite directions, is 
much lower. 

Eastward of dris, and of the range previously described, the 
vallies of the Kennebeck and of the Penobscot and St. John 
unitedly form one broad irregular vall^, embracing the waters 
of Moose-Head Lake, Chesuncook with part of its principal 
tributaries, th^ Lakes of the Allagash with the whole of the 
river of that name, to its confluence with the St. John. This 
valky is bounded on the west by the highland ranges last de- 
scribed, and on the east by the Ebeeme and Spencer Moun- 
tains, the Katahdinauguoh,* and the Aroostook range. Its gen- 
eral breaddimay be about 20 miles, its length about 120 miles. 

Between the Kennebeck and Moose-Head Lake on the 
west, the west branch of the Penobscot on the north-east, and 
the Piscataquis on the south, is a detached irregular group, the 
general base of which is rather of a triangular form. The. 



* 



Or, mountaiM aboat JUtabdio. 
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(Central and most elevated part of this group is distinguished by 
the name of the Ebeeme Mountains. About 15 miles nordi* 
west of these are the Spenc^ Mountains — southward of which 
ttid westward of the former about 6 miles^ is Baker Mountain^ 
The former of these is not thou^ to be so high as the Ebeem^ 
the latter somewhat higher^ The principal summit of the 
Ebeeme group is computed to be 4050 feet above the level of 
the sea, the elevation of other summits varies from this dowil 
to 3200 feet. 

Between the eastern and western branches of the Penob- 
cot, lies the Katahdin.* This mountain is famous in the tra« 
ditionary legends of the Aborigines, for the residence of su- 
pernatural beings ; but in modem times is remarkable only 
for its physical features ; its almost isolated situation, the steep* 
Bess and ruggedness of its sides, and its great elevation. Va- 
rious estimates of its height have been made by different per- 
sons, none of which perhaps are perfectly accurate. Mr. 
Loring, United States surveyor under the treaty of Ghent, . 
deduces the h^ght from a series of barometical observations 
in 1820, taken by himself and Mr. Odell, surveyor on the 
part of Great-Britain, and gives the result as 4685 feet from 
the level of the west branch of Penobscot river, at the con- 
fluence of the Auboljokomegassic. This is distant about 5 or 
6 miles in a horizontal line from the summit of the mountain, 
and would make its average ascent from the river to the sumr* 
mit to be about 900 feet per mile. The elevation of the sup- 
face of the Penobscot at this place, Mr. Loring computes a( 
650 feet, making the whole height of Katahdin, from the level 
of the sea, 5335 feet.— From a series of observations made in 
1828, from Mount Waldo, in Frankfort to Williamsburgh, and 
thence to Katahdin, its height is computed to be 5623 feet. 
Other reported accounts, but from what data is not known, givt 
it from 6000 to 6400 feet. 

* The name of thb mountain has be^n variously written. The Indian pronunciatioBt 
tirould probably be better expressed by the letters Ktaadn, all in one syllable wi^ tb* 
sound of a as m father^ but this pronunciation U next to impossible for organs accustott* 
ed only to English •, it is written therefore in such a manner as will most natSrany ex- 
prets m £sgluh form the nearest approzimatioD to the Indian sound. 
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On the south and west of Katahdin lies the valley of this' 
Penobscot west branch. This valley is about 20 miles wide, 
extending from the Katahdin, on one side, to the Ebeeme and 
Spencer mountains on the other ; its surface is broken with 
smaller ridges, and very much intersected with lakes and 
streams ; near its centre are two eminences of considerable ele- 
vation, distant about 12 miles north-east and south-west frora. 
each other, and nearly the same distance from the mountains 
on either side the valley, their bases are entirely distinct, and 
there is no connection between the mountains on the eastern 
and western sides of this valley, nor very little among those on 
the western side with each other.* 

On the east of Katahdin there are mountains of less magni- 
tude, extending nearly to the east branch of Penobscot river. 
On the north-west and north, a cluster, termed by the Indians 
Katahdinauguoh, extends to a considerable distance, and is con- 
nected with or separated only by small and narrow ravines and 
vallies from a succession of mountains and ridges which form 
Ae Aroostook and AUagash range, and the whole collectively 
may be appropriately denominated the Katahdin range ; bound- 
ed on the south by the river and lakes of the Penobscot, on 
the west by the Allagash, on the east giving rise to the 
waters of the Seboois, the Aroostook, and the Upquedopscook 
(or Fish river,) and subsiding on the north to the moderately 
undulating or level country on the margin of the St. John. 

Of those on the north-west of Katahdin, the most conspicu- 
ous is the Chinskiheegan, or Ootop, of a conical form, cleft at 
the summit, distant about 8 miles from the summit of Katahdin, 
and from its appearance estimated to be elevated between 4000 
ane 5000 feet from the level of the sea. Directly north from 
the Katahdin, and about 6 miles distant, is the Wassataquoik 
mountain, the elevation of which is computed to be 5245. — 



* This description is confirmed by the obsenrations of sunreyors employed, in May and 
Jane 1828 in ezplorine il»e townships in this region for the Commonwealth of Massachur 
setts ; and proves tiie deception of Mn GompbeU's irifion in bis r^orted view from Katah^ 
di«. quoted fai the t>race(tiDg chapter 
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About 8 mSes north from this summit is that of the southern 
peak of the Aroostook range, computed to be ^85 feet high. 
Within 5 miles of this, proceeding ncnrth, are two other peaks, 
the elevaticHis of which are 3414 and 3105 feet. A few miles 
north-westerly from this are the summits of a lower ridge, ex- 
tending north 6 or 8 miles, the elevations of the principal of 
which are 1861 and 1805 feet. Inclining again to the east- 
ward, at about 8 miles distance, are the northern Aroostook 
mountains, occupying a space from 10 to 15 miles square, and 
having many prominent eminences, the south-western of which 
rises to the height of 2849 feet, the others to various heights 
from that down to 1790 feet. About 12 miles north of the 
Aroostook mountains y?e come to those of the Allagash and 
Upquedopscook (or Fish river.) The highest point of the 
western of which, or the AUagaah mountains, is 2209 feet, and 
that of the eastern, or Fish river hills, 1989 feet** 

The distances here stated between the different mountains 
are taken from summit to summit ; their bases being in most 
cases nearly contiguous, or connected with lower ridges of 
highland country. In some instanced however they are sepa- 
rated by small streams and valteys, but not of sufficient conse- 
quence to fansk exceptions to the general ccmtinuity of the 
range, which extends with obvious distinctness from 90 to 100 
4niles from Katahdin, directly north to the St. John ; and this 
IS the only range which can with any propriety be said to be 
connected with the Katahdinf • 

East of Katalulin, lies the valley of Penobscot east branch, 
or Seboois, which extends without interruption from Nicke- 
tou,. or the junction of the main east and west branches of the 
Penobscot, nearly due north to the main branch of the Aroos- 
took, about 60 miles, forming a broad and distinctly marked 

* The elevations bore erven, as well as the most of those in the nurthem part of the 
State, are deduced from Johnson's report of observations in exploring the country under 
the provisioni of the treaty of Ghent, assisted by inferences firom those of Bouchette and 
Partridge. 

% t See Plate L^AIso Plate IV. No. 7. 

7 
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line of separation between the Katahdin and all other mouii^ 
tains or highland ranges to the eastward. 

Along the eastern bank of the Seboois and Penobscot east 
branchy and at the distance from them of one to five miles, 
is a range of moderate elevation, nmning parallel to them, 
nearly north and south, for 40 or 50 miles. The only enu- 
nence worthy of notice on this range is Chase's mountain, ly- 
ing about three miles east of the Seboois, and 15 miles south 
of the source of that river. The height of this mountain frcmi 
the sea, is computed at 2608 feet. 

Eastward of this range, are several other ranges of less ele- 
vation, the general direction of which is nearly north and 
south. Between these ranges, or rather swells of land, as 
they would more properly be termed, flow the branches of the 
Aroostook and the Madawamkeag, interlocking and projecting 
by each other with but a very moderate, and m some places 
scarcely a perceptible, elevation of land between them ; the 
southern part of the ranges separating the different branches 
of the Madawamkeag from each other, and horn the waters of 
the Meduxnekeag ; and the northern separating those of the 
Aroostook from each other, and from the sources of the Me- 
duxnekeag, Presque-Isle stream, and De Chute. The coun- 
try over which these ridges or swells are scattered, embraces 
an extent of 1000 to 1500 square miles, lying at an average, 
«bout 140 miles distant from the sea, and about 100 miles 
from the nearest tide water. The general elevation of its base, 
or of the beds of the streams which traverse it, is computed to 
vary from 600 to 900 feet above the level of the sea ; the av- 
erage not far from 750 feet ; making the direct descent of the 
waters to the head of the tide to average about 71-2 feet per 
mile. 

The highest summit of any of these ridges lies near the 
sources of the south-eastern branches of the Aroostook, and 
the north-western branches of the Meduxnekeag, about 15 
miles south-west of Mars-Hill, and is computed to be 168^ 
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feet fix>m the level of the sea^. The next in height lies be- 
tween the Madawamkeag and the western sources of the Me- 
duxnekeag, about 18 miles north-west of the source of the St. 
Croix. The elevation of this is 1671 feet. The third in height 
is 1610 feet. This lies between the branches of the Aroos- 
took, about 20 miles west north-west from Mars-Hill. The 
rest of the sunmiits in this region, the height of which has been 
observed, are 35 in number, occupying the ground between 
the Aroostook, Madawamkeag, Penobscot East Branch, and 
the eastern boundary of the State. These vary in height from 
1575 to 1032 feet above the level of the sea, or from 825 to 
262 feet above the computed average level of the beds of the 
rivers, which will give probably about 400 feet as the average 
perpendicular measure of the undulations of the country. The 
average elevation of the summits of these ridges collectively, 
above the level of the sea, is 1314 feet, and above their esti- 
mated average base, 564 feet The average ascent from the 
tside at Bangor, to the average summit of the hills in this re- 
gion, being about 13 feet per mile ; and to the extreme highest 
suimnit, less than 17 feet per mile. 

Though the ranges of these highlands are totally separated 
from each other, and the distinction is easily perceived in an 
orthographic projection,! and is also observable when viewed 
in a line with their general direction, viz. nearly north and 
south ; yet when viewed in any other direction, especially at a 
considerable distance, the relative position of the higher parts 
so closes the view of the intervening vallies as to give the whole 
collectively the appearance of a continuous range in a very dif- 
ferent direction, varymg accordmg to the point of view. Thus, 
from the open country near Houlton, they exhibit the appear- 
ance of one range of highlands extending from Mars-HiO 
south-west, passing between the eye of the observer and Katah- 

* Tbe elevation of the highest of these summits, from the level of the sea, is lower than 
that of those of corresponding distinction in any part of the country between the Kenae.-. 
iMck and tbe Penobscot, soutji of the ^beeme mountain to the sea-coast. 

f See Plata 1. 
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dm, and subsiding from the view at about 40 miles west-soutb* 
west from Houlton, and about 30 miles east-south-east from 
Katahdin, between the east branch of the Penobscot and the 
Molumkus.* 

The whole of the region now under consideration, is by far 
the XDOst level of any part of the State of equal extent. Large 
portions of its surfrice are quite level. The higher lands in gen- 
eral are broad undubting swells, the moderate elevation of the 
highest points of which is already shewn ; and, considering the 
distance from tlie sea, and the character of the other parts of 
the State, this region will be regarded m tlie conq>arison as 
remarkably low and uniform. 

Mars-Hill, but for the adventitious importance attached to it 
by the reeent pretensions of. Great-Britam, that it forms the 
north-west angle of Nova-Scotia, would not deserve a distinct 
notice. ^'Itis an insulated eminence having no connection 
with any ridge of highlands, situated about one mile and 
chains due west from the boundary line of the United States- 
It consists of two peaks, the northern and the southern, which 
are, in a right line, 2 miles 6 chains 60 links apart. The south 
peak is 1504 feet above the level of the St. John at the mouth 
of the river De Chute, the north peak 1363.f The hill itself 
appears to be a mass of small loose stones, covered with a thin 
layer of earth, on which is a thick growtli of sugar maple, birch, 
and some beach, interspersed with spruce and fir. . The ground 
around its base on all sides, is low and in general wet and 
swampy. The nearest eminence observed from its summit, 
lies in a north-west direction at about 9 miles distance, the 

* Under diese illusory circumstances, Mr. OdeU has delineated a " Profile of the country 
between Mars'Hill and the Kaialuliii Mountains, as seen from Pariis, pear Houlton," which 
is filed among the maps to be submitted to the umpire under die Sat Article of the treaty 
of Obent. The circumstaot es here noticed will shew tliat maps takeq ou so slight grounds 
should bo received with great caution. 

t These measurements were made by Gapt. Partridge. Col. Bonebetto's vertical sectioQ 
of the boundary line, makes Mars-Hill about llOu feet higher than the source of the 8t. 
Croix. Col. Johnson states it at about 1000 feet above the level of the surrounding country . 
Comparing these and other estimates and observations together, and adding a coi^ectural 
estimate oT the descent of the St John from the mouth ot the De Ohute to the tide at Fred, 
erictun, the height of this hill from the level of the sea, is taken to be about 1600 feet ', and 
from this is computed the elevation of all the highlands whoso position and heijg^bt were 
observed by uol. Johnson, from Marc-Hill and from Green River Mountain, viz. all the 
fountains and highlands from the Katahdin, to the northern and eastern boundaries. 
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height of which, from the Icevelof the intervening country, b 
but 488 feet. The next bears about soutb-west by south, dis^ 
tance 12 miles,* and is about 14 feet higher than Mars-Hill."f 

Northward of the Aroostook are a few scattered detached 
summits, the highest of which is about 500 feet lower than Mars- 
Hill ; but they form no connected ranges of any considerable 
extent 

South of the Madawamkeag, and between that and the 
Passadumkeag and Schoodic Lakes, is a range of highland 
extending between those rivers firom within about 6 miles of the 
Penobscot to the lakes at the source of the St. Croix. The 
height of the summits of this range is not known ; but as seen 
from a distance, in comparison with other highlands whose 
height is known, they are judged to vary from 1200 to 1600 
feet. 

Between the St. Croix and Union River, a considerable part 
of the country lies in gently undulating swells and ridges run- 
ning in various directions, more generally nearly north and 
south, but of no remarkable elevation. The Schoodic hills near 
^e town of Sullivan, and Mount-Desert, on the island of that 
name, are the most distinguished. The elevation of the latter 
of these is variously estimated from 1600 to 2000 feet. 

Between Union and Penobscot Rivers is a range of hills 
extending from Orland and Bluehill to the margin of the Pas- 
sadumkeag. The highest of these is the Passadumkeag Moun- 
tam, situated between the river of that name and the source of 
Union River. Different measurements of the elevation of this 
mountain vary from 1939 to 2227 feet ; the truth is probably 
between them. The highest peaks along the central part of 
the range, are stated to be about 1818 feet. 

South of the Piscataquis, is a ridge of somewhat remarkable 
uniformity of height and appearance, for about 20 miles, fibm 

* Subsequent surveys find this distance from Mars-HiU to be smne miles greater tban is 
Item estimated. 

t This description is abstracted from the reports o^ Capt Partridge and Col. JohnsoBf 
fjid «ab$tantia)l7 in their wor(3s. 
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Blakesburgh to Dexter. It then becomes more broken and 
irr^ular in proceeding westward, until its character as a range 
of highlands, is lost in the diversified hilly country of the east 
part of the County of Somerset. The general height of the 
summits of the continuous part of this range is computed to bo 
about 1742 feet. 

Between the tide waters of the Penobscot and Kennebeck, is 
a hilly irregular tract, which in some parts, particularly nearest 
to the Penobscot, assumes somewhat of a mountainous aspect. 
The most prominent elevations of this tract maybe traced in a 
succession of hills lying in a circular form so as to include the 
principal part of the County of Waldo within its area, leaving it 
open to the south-^ast at and about Belfast. This range or 
group commences at Camden, and passing irregularly through 
the towns on the outline of the County, with the exception of a 
few at its north-westernmost part which it excludes, it returns 
again to the Penobscot, at the south part of Frankfort. The 
C(»formation of these highlands, is in general exceedingly irreg- 
ular and diversified. The elevation of the southern part is not 
known ; that of some of the principal summits of the northern 
part is — ^Moimt Waldo m the south-east part of Frankfort, 1357 
feet — ^Butman's hill m Dixmont,. 1906 feet — Peaked Mountain 
ip Dixmoht, 1612 feet. 

Westward of the Kennebeck, and south of the mountains and 
highlands first described, the country is exceedingly diversified 
with hill and dale of all possible forms and sizes, and may in 
some parts be connected together in groups of various figure, 
in others as variously intersected and detached ; but they form 
no connected ranges of any extent worthy of notice as such. 



The particular elevation of any of the summits of this region is 
not known. 

It can be hardly necessary to observe that the absolute ele- 
vation of any tract of country does not always convey a just 
idea of its distinctive character, whether as mountainous or 
Jiiilly ; these distinctions being more firequently appHed by way 
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of comparison, or perhaps implying greater or less degrees of 
abruptness or irregularity in the general a^ect of the surface. 

Excepting the great '^ north-easterly ridge or land's height,"^ 
which forms the northern frontier of the State, and is coflec- 
dvely the highest mass of country between the Atlantic and 
the St« Lawrence ; and excepting also some small tracts near 
the sea-coast, which partake of the character of mountainous, 
though of comparatively moderate elevation, those tracts within 
die State which may more properly be termed mountainous 
are all included within an irregular line which may be drawn 
^from the western boundary of the State, near Fryeburgh^ 
ifaence proceeding north-easterly and crossing the Androscc^- 
gin near Dixfield, Sandy River above Farmingtcm, Kennebeck 
river above Bingham, Penobscot river at Lake Pemmidumcook 
(or Bamadumcook,) to the east branch of the Penobscot, near 
the mouth of the Wassataquoik, and thence north to include 
the Aroostook mountains; thence turning rather suddenly 
south to the Penobscot at the outlet of Lake Chesuncook, 
thence west, to the south of the north-east bay of Moose-Head 
Lake, thetice westerly and north-westerly to the highlands^ 
forming the northern boundary of the State, near the sources 
of the Du Loup. The whole area mcluded within this irreg* 
ular line contains neiarly one seventh part of the State ; but it 
includes also some large tracts of com{)aratively level countiy, 
«nd is traversed in many places by exten^e vallies, among which 
those of the Penobscot and Kennebeck entirely intersect ttie 
tract, fsever the continuity of the different mountainous parts, 
and connect the lower country towards the sea-coast with the 
upper valley of the St. John. 

The elevation of the waters which traverse this region, so 
far as it has been ascertained, varies from 456 to 1244 feet 
above the level of the sea ; their avenge elevation is estimated 
to be about 800^ feet. No observations are known to have 
been made to ascertain the avera^ elevation of the general 
Surface of the country. The heights of several of die princi* 
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pal mountain summits have been before stated. And, taking 
this section in its whole extent, it may be said that though its 
average base, or general level of the surface of its waters, is 
vasitly lower than that of the ncnthem ridge ; as is also its gen^ 
eral sur&ce ; yet, scattered irregulariy over its suriace, it 
presents, in detached instances^ the highest points of land be- 
tween the Atlantic and St. Lawrence. 

Though the elevation of a few of the principal peaks in this 
extensive tract have been stated with numerical precision ; yet 
the observations, from which they have been deduced, have 
not been made with that care and attenticm, and under 
those circumstances, which would warrant a peHect re«>- 
liance on their correctness. They may be regarded how- 
ever, as approximations to the truth, sufficiently near for all 
ordinary purposes. The elevation of other summits in the tract 
may be estimated in some measure by the distance at which 
they are visible, and perhaps more satisfactorily by the state 
and character of the vegetable productions on, or near their 
summits. 

It is weU known that in all parts of the globe certain species 
of plants vegetate only within certain distances from th'e level 
of the sea, and these distances are nearly the same in the same 
latitudes, varying only so far as the general tempera- 
ture of the climate may be affected by local causes. That 
this is a general law of nature is evident from the fact that dif- 
ferent plants are adapted to different climates, and though by 
gradual training they may be cultivated with more or less suc- 
cess in regions beyond their usual range, yet there are limits 
beyond which they cannot exist, and these limits are found 
correlative to the degree of recession from the equator, 
and of elevation from tlie surface of the sea-^ 

The highest limit of forest trees at the White Mountains has 
been found, by a barometrical measurement, to be about 4428 
feet ; perhaps farther observations, and at different places in 
the same latitude may find it somewhat different, but probably 
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not far fr6m it. The proximity of this point of observation to 
the tract now under conidderation, and the comparatively smaQ 
extent of the whole tract, will justify the conclusion that this 
may be taken^^ very nearly the limit of the growth of forest 
trees in Maine, allowing however, in proceeding toward the 
nordi, a gradual dimmutbn in propcntion to the general decrease 
of the mean temperature. 

From the observations of Humboldt and others on the de- 
crement of heat in ascending from the level of the sea, and 
from the mean temperature of the different parallels on the 
earth's surfece^ it has been calculated that the mean height of 
perpetual congelation, iii latitude 45^ is about 7658 feet, and 
in latitude 46"^ about 7S?9 feet above the level of the sea« 
The former is a litde north of the latimde of the White Moun-^ 
tains, the latter about that of Katahdm, and the same law of 
^Gvnrement of heat which determines the' pmnt of perpetual con-^ 
geladon at each fisibe, must doubtless be applicable to, and 
regulate, the extreme limits of vegetation. Taking thereii^e 
4428 feet as die highest limit of forest trees at the White 
Moimtains, we may suppoite that at Katahdin to be nearly 300 
feet lower ; and with this law in view we may arrive at esti- 
mates of the heights of those peaks which approach to or 
exceed this elevation, in different parts of the State, sufficiently 
near the truth for general purposes. 

In the north-western parts of the tract in (|aestion, abbut the 
sources of the Kennebeck and Androscoggin, are many de« 
tached summits, elevated considerably above the region of for- 
est trees. On its southern verge, points of similar elevatioii 
present themselves to view, at occasional distances, the whole 
length of the country, from the White Mountains to Katahdin $ 
and when sufficiently near to be viewed in connexion with ei-* 
ther of these extremes, they exhibit the appearance of compar- 
atively little less elevation. The elevation of Mount Washmgton, 
the highest peak of the White Mountains, is stated to be 6634 

feet; that of Katahdin, 56^3 feet ; and from a comparison, of- 

8 
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ten made by the eye, between these mountains and those visi- 
ble in connexion with them respectively, and from the circum- 
stances stated above, respecting tlie limits of the growth of for- 
est trees, it may be concluded that the elevation of the princi- 
pal mountain summits in this part of the State, varies from near 
4000 to something more than 5000 feet above the surface of 
the sea. 

So far as the elevations of mountain summits may affect the 
various meteorological phenomena of the surrounding regions, 
-some knowledge of them will be of use in those investigations 
concerning the climate and seasons, which serve, not only to 
amuse the mere philosophical theorist, but which are connect- 
ed with and lead to direct beneficial results, in the pursuit of ^ 
some of the recondite principles of agricultural science. But,. 
for the practical, and more obviously important, purposes of 
political economy, which lie more immediately within the reach, 
and prompt mord powerfiilly the art and industry of man, an 
acquaintance with the elevation and general configuration of 
those highlands which are practicable for cultivation, of the in- 
termediate valleys, the channels of the rivers, and the surfaces 
of the lakes, is far more important. 

Vallies. 

Of the numerous vallies which traverse the State in all di- 
rections, and present favorable channels of communic^ition be- 
tween its different parts, none have been extensively surveyed 
with much accuracy ; but in some of them a few surveys have 
been made, which will serve as data for some general esti- 
mates of their elevation, and in some measure as a guide to fu-» 
ture operations. 

The principal vallies of sufficient extent to form a conspicu- 
ous feature in a comprehensive view of the State, are those of 
the Kennebeck, the Penobscot, and the St. John. 

Besides these, the vallies of the Saco, Androscoggin, St. 
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'Croix, and many of less note and extent, form subjects ia 
themselves worthy of consideration. But their number, and 
comparatively limited extent, will not admit of a detailed no- 
tice of them in this place, without exceeding the limits which 
ean be assigned to this chapter. 

The great vallies of the Ken^ebeck, Penobscot and St. 
John, with their various ramifications, are so far connected 
with each other, that io some sense they may be said to form 
but one irregular valley, traversing and intersecting nearly the 
whole State, and affording facilities for internal improvements, 
which at a future day, will open convenient communications 
between its remotest parts^ 

The surface of the valley of the Kennebeck is exceedingly 
diversified and irregular, presenting to the view, in its whole 
extent, a succession of hill and dale of every description. In 
the southern part the hills are of moderate elevation, but in 
proceeding northerly, they increase in height until, towards the 
sources of the river, they assume the mountainous form des- 
cribed in the former part of this chapter. Below the county, 
of Somerset, the hills in general press close upon the margin of 
the river ; ascending through this county, they recede farther 
from its banks, leaving, in many places, level alluvial tracts 
along the banks, and rising into more broad rounded swells as 
they recede. On approaching, the confluence of Dead River, 
the whole valley becomes more broken and urregular, with 
scattered mountain peaks, some of which approach the verge 
of the river, and nearly obstruct the passage along its banks. 
On arriving at Moosehead Lake, the valley again expands, un- 
til, continuing northerly to the extremities of the Lake, it loses 
itself in the broad, and comparatively level upper valley of the 
Penobscot. 

The general inclination of the Kennebeck valley, from the 
tide at Hallowell, to the place where the road from thence to 
Quebec crosses Moose river, may be deduced from the barony- 



Mrical survey of that road by Capt. Partridge*, tbe residts of 
which are exhibited in the fbUowing table. 
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Capt. Partridge's observations from Hallowel) to Dead River, 
were made it the road along the banks of the river ; but Ironi 
Dead River to Moose River bridge, they were made on the 
road across the counby, leaving the main branch of the river ' 
far to the eastward. The elevation therefore of Moose-Head 
Lake, (he source of the main branch of the Kennebeck ; ani} 
the general incUnation of die river f om that to the mouth of 
Dead River, Is only to be conjectured from a comparison of 
the two observations at the mouth of Dead River and at Moose 
River bridge. The distance of Moose lUver (following its 
windings) from the bridge to its outlet in the Lake, !s supposed 
to be not far from 30 miles, and from the Lake to Dead River 
about 20 miles. If we suppose the relative declivity of each 
to be nearly the same, it would give about 840 feet as rtie ab- 
solute elevation of Moose-Head Lake ; but as the course of 
Moose Kver from the bridge to the Lake, in a direct hne, is 
about die same distance as that of the Kennebeck from the 
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Xiake to Dead Ri^er, the elevatbn' of the Lake, deduced from 
this circiunstaoce^ would be rather laare jthan 900 feet* tf 
howeyar, we Gouader that Moose River keeps its way in the 
mouotaifii couotryy without making smy direct approach to the* 
sea in its whole course ; and that the Kennebeck from the 
Lake to Dead River is af>i»roaduBg directly the lower country 
towards the sea, and by the time it reaches Dead River, has 
nearly passed the confines of the mountainous region, we must 
suppose its declivity much greater than that of Moose River,, and 
q( coijyrse tl^ elevation of the Lake considerably higher dian 
would resuk.from the ratio of the distances and elevations of 
the two points mentioned ; and we may be not far fi'om the 
truth if it is computed, in round numbers, to be about 1000 
feet. 

The subject of the elevation of Moose-Head Lake has been 
dwek on with more particularity because that, connected with 
this there are certain data from whicb can> be deduced^ with 
spme tolerable degree of certaii]^, the elevation of Chesuh- 
cook Lake on. the Penobscot }, from this die elevatbn of the 
source dfthe AUaga^, or principal south branch of the St 
Jotin, has been actually ascertained ; and these collectively de- 
termine the qi^ei^on of the elevaticHi of the base of the suppose 
9d range of highland^ across this part of die State from Mars 
Hill ; or, more properly speaking, prove the solution of its con- 
timiily in tl^, as well as may be proved in^ other places ; axi^ 
is one among other evidences that no such range exists but in 
the imapnation of those whose interested vision ^' can see what 
is act to be seeut" 

In taking the elevation of Moose-Head Lakei at 1000 feet, 
as the basis of ulterior estimates respecting the Penobscot and 
St. John, it will be perceived that the greatest probable meas- 
ure is assumed, so that if any erroneous inferences are drawn 
from this with regard to the comparative elevation of the pre- 
tended Mars-Hill range and the main northern ridge, they will 
be on ttie safe side. So far also as die elevation of the waters^ 
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and the general inclination of the country, shall be the. subject 
of inquiry in the consideration of measures for internal improve- 
ment, such as canals, railways, Sic. it is safer to adopt the high- 
est estimate in all cases the certainty of which is not accurately 
ascertained. 

It has been before stated, that the valley of the Kennebeck, 
at its northern extremity, expands .and loses itself in that of the 
Penobscot. The northern part of Moose-Head Lake may be 
considered in fact as within the latter valley. 

The valley of the Penobscot from Moose-Head Lake to the 
source of the Allagash, or principal south branch of tlie St, 
John, is near 40 miles wide in a direct line. The shores of 
the valley, or points of division between this and the waters of 
the Kennebeck on one side, and St. John on the other, are ele- 
vated not more than 50 feet above the surface of the respec- 
tive waters. From the northern extremity of Moose-Head 
Lake the distance to the main west branch of the Penobscot 
is about 2 miles. At the north-western arm of the Lake, it is 
supposed that the Penobscot is somewhat the highest. The 
land between them is low and level, and it is supposed that at 
a moderate expense, a canal might be opened to discharge the 
waters of that river into the Lake. Below this the Penobscot 
descends over a succession of falls and rapids for about 8 miles,- 
when it approaches the north-eastern arm of the Lake ; . be- 
tween which and the river the land is also low and level. This 
place was explored in the year 1816, with a view to estimate 
the comparative elevation of the two waters, and the practica- 
bility of a canal at some future day, between them ; and it wa» 
judged that the waters of the river here were considerably 
lower than those of the Lake, and therefore that a canal in this 
place would discharge the waters of the Lake mto the-Penob- 
scot. 

From this place to the Chesuncook, the river descends 
rather more than 20 miles, in an unbroken and generally some- 
what strong current, but not remarkably rapid. By a conjec»^ 
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fural estimate, drawn from a comparison of certain parts of the 
Kennebeck and St. John, between which the declivity of this 
river in this place, appears to be a medium, the perpendicular 
descent of this is estimated to average about 4 feet per mile ; 
which, with its probable depression below the surface of Moose- 
Head Lake, would make the elevation of Chei^uncook, to be 
about 900 feet above the level of the sea.* 

From the Chesuncobk, north by way of the Umbazukscus, 
to the portage, between the Penobscot and the Allagash, the 
ascent is very moderate, the highest points of the land on the 
portage being but 62 feet above the surface of the Chesuncook.f 

The valley of the Penobscot here is low, and is merged almost 
imperceptibly in that of the Allagash, or south branch of the 

St. John. 

It has been seen diat the general inclination of the valley of 
the Kennebeck is not too great for the purposes of interna) 
communication by means of railways, provided the irregulari- 
ties in the surface of the country shall not be found (too great to 
admit of sufficiently level passages between the hills ; and if 
the channel of the river - presents no other obstructioq to its 
navigation than occa^onal falls to break the surface into dif- 
ferent levels, the* ascent to be overcome by means of locks 
would be but a comparatively small obstacle to the communica- 
ticm by water, through its whole extent ; but how far . the ir- 
regularities in the surface of the valley may present obstacles 
to the one, or the shoals, long rapids, low banks, droughts and 
freshets, may impede the other, are questions, a satisfactory 
answer to which, requires more extensive and scientific surveys 
than have yet be^en made. J . 



* That this estimate of the level of the Cbesnncook is sufficiently h^h, is also rendered 
prabable firom tbebarometrical observations of Messrs. Loring and Odell, on the level of 
the Peaobscot opposite to Mount Katahdin, about 20 miles below the Gbesnncopk •, which 
they diere find to be 650 feet above the tide at Bangor *, which leaves 250 feet for the per- 
pendicular descent of the Penobscot in 20 miles from Chesuncook to their place of observa* 
tkm. 

t Loring's Report 

X No surveys to any extrat, with a view to this snl^ect, are known to have been made, 
excepting from Gardiner to the Androscoggin, and from Augusta to Bloomfield, the reBulis 
of which could not be obtained ia season to be here «»siai«nicated«. 
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The vaUey of the Penobscot exhibits collectively an aspectt 
in some respects; con^d^abljr difier^at fix)m diat of the Ken^ 
nebeck. At its commencement near the sea coast its general 
surface is elevated, broken^ and in 9(»ne places even moimtain^ 
ous. Proceeding northward, a little bebw the head of the 
tide it sinks and expands rather suddenly, into la gently undu*- 
latmg country, rather low when compared with other parts of 
the State at an equal distance from the sea, but sufficiently el* 
evated for all useful purposes. This description extends front 
^e highlands on the east, which divide the waters of the Pen« 
obscot from Union river, to the waters of the Kennebeck, where 
it connects itself with the valley of that river, by the way of 
the Sebasticook ;• and from the highlands of Dixmont to those 
of the Piscataquis. Above Orono, the surfrice -becomes stiD 
mo9e level and uniform for a number of miles oa each side of 
fte river, to the Piscataquis. Above this, it becomes more un* 
dulating at a little distance from the river, but irtill of moderate 
elevation, to the Madawamkeag. Proceeding up the Madawann 
keag, the valley ret^^ns the same level, or moderate^ undulating 
character, until it reaches the confines and blends itself withg 
the vallies of the St. Croix and the St. John. 

The general inclination of this valley, .fr(»n the tide at Ban- 
gor to the sources of the Madawamkeag, has been befitf e noti<^ 
ced. The perpendicular ascent of the river from Bai^cH" to 
Old-Town, has been ascertained to be about 100 feet. The el* 
evation of its surface at the mouth of the Passadumkeag, has 
been computed at 150 feet^ ; and judging from the distance, 
and apparent strength of the current from that to the Mada* 
wamkeag, the elevation of this place may be estimated at ftom 
270 to 300 feet. 

Fr(»n this place the valley of the main river begins to as* 
sume a difii^ent character — ^its surface becoming more broken, 
irregiJar and elevated. Ascending the river to Nicketou, (or 
the junction of the East and West branches) the valley there 
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<)ivides, cugie part extending along the east branch and the Se- 
booi&5 luitil it unites with the valley of die Aroostook, as before 
deseribed^y and the other following the course of the west 
branch to its source. 

From NieketoQ to Chesuncop^ Lake, the talley on each 
side is broken, and much diversified with a multitude of lakes, 
ponds, morasses, streams, hills, and some few detached moun-* 
tains of considerable elevation. Its general breadth here is 
about 25 miles. Its margins ascending upon tiie Katahdin on 
one side, and the Sbeeme and Spencer mountains on the othef ^ 

The genera) acclivity of the valley from the Madawamkeag 
to the Chesuncook can only be estimated from the supposed 
elevation of the mouth of the Madawamkeag, the observations 
of M esars Loring and Odell at the Aubo^okomegassic, and the 
computed elevation of the surface of the Chesuncock, which 
have been before stated. These would give the average ac^ 
chvity of the river fr(»n the Madawamkes^ to the Auboljoko-* 
ipegassic about 12 feet per mile, and from that to Chesuncock 
about 16 feet per mile. 

From the outlet of Chesuncook, the surface of the valley 
subsides into a comparatively level, or moderately undulating 
form, and expanding laterally, it unites with the valley of the 
|[ennebeck on die south-west, and that of the Allagash on the 
nartb-east, as before describedf . Proceeding westward along 
l}ie Penobscot, it rises to and terminates in the highlands which 
fl^rm the north-western boundary of the State; and north-west- 
ward ^ong the Kahkoguam0ok|, parsing the hills of that 
name, it loses itself indefinitely in the upper valley, of the St. 
^ohn, among the extensive level swamps and morasses at the 
sources of the south branch of the Walloostook||. 

The acclivity of the western part of the valley, after passing 
Moose-Head Lake, is somewhat rapid ; the branch of the riv- 
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er which crosses the road from Hallowell to Quebec, bemg 
found at the elevation of 1683 feet, which, if the elevation of 
the river near Moose-Head Lake, is taken at 1000 feet, will 
give an average acclivity of about 24 feet per mile. The as* 
cent in the north-western direction from Chesuncook, is much 
more moderate ; but no data are known from which to com- 
pute its actual ratio. 

The extensive valley of the St. John occupies the whole 
breadth of the northern part of the State, and, with that of the 
"Aroostook, includes about one third part of its whole territory. 
This great valley, so far as it is included within this State, may 
be considered as distinguished into three lesser ones. The 
first, or lower valley, from the boundary line to the junction of 
the Allagash with the Walloostook, or main branch of the riv- 
er ; the second, or upper valley, from this along the main 
branch to its source, where, on the south-west, it is terminated 
by the highlands of the Chaudiere, and on the south-east, it 
unites with the north-western part of the upper valley of the 
Penobscot ; the third, that of the Allagash, which at its sou- 
thern extremity, is merged in the northern part of the uj^er 
valley of the Penobscot*. 

The first of these forms a basin bounded on the north by 
the mountains and highlands of the northern boundary of the 
State, and the highlands of the Ristigouche. South, and east- 
erly, by the lesser highlands of the Grand-Falls-Ridge, and an 
interrupted tract of, in general but moderate elevation, whicfe 
partially separates it from the basin of the Aroostook. On the 
south and west, by the highlands of the Fish river, Allagash, 
and St. Francois. These however form no continuous range, 
but are separated by the Allagash and St. Frances. Along 
the margin of the river, the surfece is generally a level alluvion, 
receding in some places by steps to higher levels, and then ris- 
ing, as it recedes still farther from the river, to a moderately 



* This distinction may not be perfectly accurate nor well defined, except as to the vtlky 
qf tlie Allagash. It fs adopted however for the »ake of rnor* ooBveniest reference. 
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Irilly form, which on the north increases to the height of the 
main ridge of the boundary. The lower part of this basin is 
thought by some, to have once formed the bed of an extensive 
lake, the waters of which were confined by what is called the 
•** Grand Falls Ridge," near the eastern boundary of the State. 
The general inclination of tliis basin, in the direction of the 
river, is very moderate. 

The highlMids which separate the waters of the Allagash 
fix)m those of the Walloostook, approach close upon the river 
at the junction of those two branches, and with those which 
ferm the western barrier of the St. Francois, serve to form a 
fine of separation between the lower and upper vallies. Above 
ihese the valley, in the direction of its length, assumes the 
form of almost a dead level. The current of the river is very 
moderate, flowing through extensive swamps and bogs, but lit- 
tle elevated above its waters. In the transverse direction, th^ 
surface, at a distance from the river, rises to the westward but 
very moderately, to the summit of the table-land, which here 
forms the main ridge or height of land between the Atlantic 
and the St. Lawrence. To the east it rises more rapidly to the 
highlands which divide it firom the Allagash. 

The whole length of the general valley of the St. John, 
from its junction with that of the Penobscot, at the source of 
the south branch of the Walloostook, to the Grand Falls near 
the boundary line, is computed, foDowing the course of the riv- 
er, to be about 180 miles. Its general declivity, for the first 
40 or 50 miles, is exceedingly small ; thence, descending to 
the St. Francois, it becomes more rapid ; fi^om this, until it ap- 
proaches the eastern boundary, it is in general more moderate. 
In the whole of this extent it is uninterrupted by falls, and ii^ 
safely and conveniently passable for boats, ascending -and de- 
scending. The few observations which have been made res- 
pecting its elevation at diflferent places, would give the whole 
valley collectively, a general declivity, from the sources of the^ 
river to the Grand Falls, of about 5 feet per mile. 
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The vallej^of the ^agash extends, from its junction witli 
that of the Penobscot, about 70 miles in a northerly directioQ 
to the river St. John.^ The southern part of this valley IB 
broad, low, and comparatively level. Proceeding northerly 
it beccmies narrower, the surface rises into swells of moderate 
heigtit; and on approaching nearer to the river, at the falls, 
about 12 miles from the St. John, the hills are broken, and 
lise to considerable elevation, and continue of this description 
to the confluence of this river with the St. John. 

The general inclination of this valley appears to be less than 
that of any of the others before described. The river, at its 
southern part, is formed principally of a cham of Lakes, and it 
includes several smaller ones in its course. Between some of 
these Lakes, the current of the river has in some places con* 
siderable rapidity, but in general is gentle and smooth. About 
1% miles from its ccmfluence with the St. John, the river ab- 
ruptly descends over a fall, the perpendicular height of which 
is estimated by diflferent observers, at about 20 feet, below 
which are rapids estimated to descend from 10 to 15 feet* 
TRie whole perpendicular descent of this valley from the place 
of its union with that of the Penobscot, to the mouth of the 
river, is estimated not to exceed 200 feet, and probably to fall 
short of that ; making its average declivity to be something less 
than 3 feet per mile. 

The valley of the Aroostook, belongs, properly speaking, to 
the great valley of the St. John. This basin is in general a 
level or moderately undulating country, inclining principally to 
the east. It is interspersed with occasional detached swells 
and ridges, whose general direction is chiefly about north and 
south ; between which the vallies connect themselves with those 
of the Penobscot on one hand, and the St. John on the other. 
The general elevation of the southern part of this region above 
the level of die sea is described at pages 50 and 51. The 
general declivity of the central part of the valley is to the east, 
jmd is estimated to be about 2 1-2 feet per mile, following the 
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windings of the river, but in a direct line probably much more. 

The valley of the Saco has been too long and too well knowB 
to need any particularity of description. It presents a favora-' 
ble channel of communication from a part of the interior of New* 
Hampshire and Vermont to the sea-board, and offers facilities 
for important improvements of this communication to Portland 
by the way of the Cumberland and Oxford C^uial. 

The irregular form and relative position of the valley of tfrt^ 
Androscoggin, are such as will not readily invite enterprises for 
making it the channel of any important line of communication 
through its whole extent, but some parts of it offer facilities for 
connecting together parts of the country natural}^ separated 
from each other, which probably will be noticed hereafter. 

The valley of the St. Croix, lying on the frontier of the 
United States, the river at the centre of which forms the boun- 
dary line, presents on that account some mteresting considera- 
tions, which need not however to be discussed particularly in 
this place. Circumstances resulting from the political and 
commercial relations of the two nations which occupy the op- 
po^te sides of this territory, will always tend to attract to the 
common centre greater numbers than would otherwise be the* 
ease ; and, under some of these ever-varying relations, an easy 
ind expecUtious mode of communication to it, and through 
some of its parts, must be an object of much importance. Hie 
river itself may be made a practicable line of communication 
along the fit)ntier, if both parties agree ; but the valley of iti^ 
west branch, which connects itself with that of die Penobscot by 
the way of the Passadumkeag, offers favorable opportunities* 
for opening a communication which under some circommuni- 
cumstances may be of great importance. Other channels of 
cation also may be opened to connect parts of this valley with 
other parts of the State, but sufficient information has not been 
obtained to point out their direction and the facilities they offefi 
with much precision. 
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Rivers. 

The chief rivers of this State are the Saco, Androscoggin, 
Kennebeck, Penobscot, St. John, and St. Croix. These, 
with their numerous branches, some of which form considera- 
ble rivers of themselves, water the whole State, except a com- 
paratively small proportion which, stretching along the sea 
£oast, is watered by smaller rivers extending but little distance 
into the country, and sustaining comparatively no very impor- 
tant relation to the mass of the interior territory, the design and 
limits of this work will not admit any special notice of them. 
The principal rivers of this description are the Piscataqua, 
Mousum, Kennebunk, Presumpscot, Sheepscot, Damariscotta, 
Muscongus, St. George, Union, Narraguagus, Machias, with 
many lesser ones. 

Some notice of the larger rivers occurs incidentally in the 
preceding descriptions of their great vallies or basins, and their 
local position, with that of their tributary streams, as well as of 
the smaller rivers, will be better understood by consulting the 
Map, than by any written description. A more particular, 
though brief, description of some of them however, will be 
necessary. 

The Saco rises in the White Mountains in New-Hampshire) 
and descending thence to Conway, it enters this State at Frye- 
burgh, and after windmg in its course about 30 miles within 
that town, and approaching within two miles of the placew here 
it first enters, it proceeds south-easterly to the sea, which it 
reaches at the distance, in a direct line, of about 45 miles. 
The current of tliis river is in some parts gentle, aflbrding 
convenient passage for boats ascending for short distances, but 
it is frequently interrupted by falls and rapids, so that it can- 
not be made navigable for any considerable extent, without 
great expense. It meets the tide at the foot of the great, falls 
between the towns of Saco and Biddeford, from which it is 
navigable for ships of small size, about 5 miles to the sea. The 
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principal use made of this river has been for the transportation 
of logs, of which immense quantities ar^ annually floated to the 
market, and for the driving of mills. Its numerous falls afford 
many excellent miU sites, and a vast amount of water power 
tor manufacturing purposes. Its principal branches are the 
Kezer, Ghceat Ossipee^ and Little Ossipee Rivers, the two latter 
of which rise in Niew-Hampshire. The territory watered by 
the Saco and its branches within the State, contains about 650 
square miles. 

The Androscoggin rises in the highlands at the north-western 
boundary of the State, near the sources of the Chaudiere, 
thence descending through a succession of lakes it turns into 
New-Hampshire at Errol, from whence it proceeds southerly 
to Shelbume, and there turning suddenly east, it re-enteris 
Maine at Gilead ; thence it proceeds east to Jay, and there 
bends again to the south, end continues generally in that direc- 
tion until it unites with the Kennebeck below Topsham, at 
Merrymeeting Bay. The whole course of this river, from its 
source to the tide at Topsham, is broken by rapids and falls, 
some of which are of great height, particularly Pennicook falls, 
in the lower part of Rumford, the perpendicular descent of 
which in the course of one mile is estimated to be nearly 300 
feet. These falls and rapids entirely prevent any extensive use 
of the river for transportation except of logs and other timber 
descending; but many of them afford excellent mill sites, 
some of which are already extensively occupied.- 

The principal branches of this river are the Magalloway, 
which unites with it at Errol, Bear River at Newry, Ellis' at 
Rumford, Swift at Mexico, Webb's at Dixfield, Dead at East 
Livermore, Twenty Mile at Turner, Little Androscoggin at 
Danvillei, and Little River at Lisbon. The extent of territory 
within this State, which supplies the waters of this river and its 
various branches, is about 3300 square miles. 

The Kennebeck takes its rise in the same general range of 
highlands with, and but a little to the northward of, the Andrew 
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scoggin ; its two principal sources, the Dead and Moose rivers, 
pursuing difierent coursnes until tb^ unite thdr waters about 
90 miles below Moosehead Lake. Properly speaking the riv- 
er bdiurs the name of Kennebeck only fix>m the outlet of Moose- 
bead Lake. From this place it descends in various courses, 
but its general direction nearly south, with a current generally 
strong, and in many places obstructed by rocky rapids, and 
abrupt falls, which render its navigation of little use for the pas* 
sage of boats or rafts, to Skowheagan falls between Broomfield 
and Miibum. From the foot of the rajHds below these falls the 
river at times admits of the transportation of rafts to the tide at 
Augusta, but the passage is in some places attended with diffi- 
culty and hazard, especially at Ticonic falls between Water- 
ville wad Winslow. From Ticonic falls the river is navigable 
for flat boats to Augusta, where it meets the tide. From Au«* 
gusta it is navigable for vessels of 100 ttms, and from Hallo- 
well and Gardiner for merchant vessels of any curdinary size to 
the sea. 

The principal branches of the Kennebeck, besides those al- 
ready mentioned as its sources, are Seven-^Mile-Brook, which 
enters it at Anson, Sandy River at Starks, Wesserunset at 
BfiUbura, Emerson's Stream at WatervillC) Sebasdcook at Winsf 
kw, Cobbisseconte at Gardiner, and Eastern River at Dresden. 
These, and many other smaller branches, afibrd facilkies for 
the transportaticm of lumber, and abound with innumerable 
mill-sites ; and some of them, with the lakes and ponds with 
which th^ are connected, will at some future day, when their 
natural obstacles shall be overcome by locks and canals, fur*^ 
nish means of extensive internal comnuinications. 

What is known respecting the elevation and general declivity 
of this liver, is stated at page 60 and sequeL The territory 
included in its whole basin, is about 5280 square miles. 

The principal sources of the Penobscot take their rise in 
places widely distant from eich other, from the eastern to the 
-western borders of the State. The mam river, or great west 
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branchy, as. it is called, rises m two branches, distinguished as 
the scmth-west and north-west branches ; the former of which 
rises in die highlands which form the north-western boiandary 
of the State, near the sources of Du Lo»p and Moose rivers ;. 
the latter in the same range of highlands, near the sources of 
La: Famine and the south-west branch of the St. John. These 
twa branches^ descending with great rapidity for about 30 
indies, unite in township No. 2 — 4th range ; thence proceeding 
mitt lessvelocityr in general, buit passing over steep falk and Icsig 
rapids, near the head of Moose^Head Lake ; after which, the 
xvret passes with a mcn^ moderate current about 20 miles, td 
Chesuncook Lake, a fine sheet of water about 18 or 20 miles 
in len(rth, and fix)m 2 to^ 3 miles wide. 

Another principal source of the great west branch i, d«r 
Kahkoguamook,^ which rises in a swamp or morass, which 
gives rise also to the south* branch of the Walloostook^ The 
Eahkoguamook descends ki general rather moderately, but in 
«ome places rapid, for aboi^ 30 miles, in the course of which 
it passes through several lakes and ponds, and discharges into 
the Chesuncook at the north-west extremity of that Lake. 

The UmbazukscuS' is a small sluggish streamy discharging 
intadie Kahkoguamook at its northern side near its entrance 
into the Chesuncook. This stream is distinguished only as it 
rises near tilie source of the Allagash, and forms the channel of 
communication between^ that river and the Penobscot, the war 
ters of which are separated only by a low portage of about two 
miles.. 

From the Chesuncook the river precipitates itself down a 
steep iyi into the small Lake Nolangamoik, and from thence 
over a succession of falls and strong rapids, and passing dirough 
the Lakes Umbojeejoos, Ramedumpcook, Wallenipteweekeek, 
and Qudds, it proceeds south-easterly vrith considerable rapid*- 
i^ to Nicketou, or the Grand Forks, where it unites with the 
main east branch of the river. 

* OttUed by the surveyors under the treaty of Ghent •, " Black Wver." 
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The east branch rises among the highlands in the rear of 
Mount Katahdin, and near the south-western sources of the 
Aroostook, and proceeding south-easterly about 30 miles, it 
meets with the Seboois, which takes its rise in a lake withis 
about 3 miles of tlie main south-west branch of the Aroostook^ 
at a considerable distance from the source of that river. The 
Seboois runs nearly due south to its junction with the main east 
branch. After receiving the Seboois, this branch proceeds 
nearly south. In a few miles it receives from the west the 
Wassataquoik which issues from the northern side of the Ka- 
tahdin, and proceeding in the same direction about 25 miles, 
it terminates in the main river at Nicketou. The general cur- 
rent of this branch is strong and in some places rapid and in- 
terrupted by falls, but less so than the west branch. 

If^rom Nicketou the river proceeds nearly south-east nearly 
12 miles to the Madawamkeag, in which distance it receives 
Salmon Stream and several smaller branches on the eastern 
side, and includes several small islands. 

The Madawamkeag is the principal north-eastern branch of 
the Penobscot. It takes its rise in the vicinity of the waters of 
the St. John, and in its course passes within a very few miles of 
the lakes of the St. Croix, which form a part of the eastern 
boundary of the State. The current of this river, for long 
distances, is very moderate ; in some few places it is obstructed 
by falls and rapids ; but, with the exception of a few short 
portages, it aflfords a passage with little difficulty, for loaded 
boats ascending to within 20 miles of Houlton on the eastern 
frontier. 

From the Madawamkeag tlie river runs nearly south-west 
about 25 miles to the mouth of the Piscataquis, and thence 
southerly about 20 miles to Old-Town falls, at the ancient In- 
dian village of that name. In , this distance it embraces about 
110 islands of different descriptions and sizes, some of which 
are large, and most of them excellent land. The banks in 
general are low, the current in most places smooth and mod- 
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«rate, but in some rapid. It is passable at proper seasons for 
boats and rafts, though in some places the ascending passage 
of boats is rather difficult. The average descent this distance 
is estimated to be about 4 feet per mile. 

From Oldtojvn is a succession of falls and rapids 12 miles 
to the head of navigation at Bangor. At high water however 
the falls are covered by the tide to Eddington, 4 miles. The 
river for this distance aflfords passage for boats and rafts descen- 
ding, and sometimes, though with much difficulty, for boats as- 
cending. The most valuable property of the river in this dis- 
tance is in the numerous fine mill sites and immense water 
power it affords. 

From Bangor the river affords an easy and safe navigation 
for the largest class of merchant vessels to the sea. The dis- 
tance to the head of the bay into which it discharges itself is 
near 30 miles: and firom this down the bay to the open sea 
about as much more. 

The whole distance on this river passable for rafts and boats 
descending, and (though with some difficulty and labor) for 
boats ascending is from Nicketou to the tide at Bangor about 
70 miles ; rafts however may pass down and boats ascend, the 
east and west branches, for some distance above this, though 
with mor4s difficulty. By the way of the Madawamkeag the 
passage extends more than 100 miles from Bangor. The falls 
and rapids however in some places render the a!scent of loaded 
boats a difficult and laborious undertaking, and at some seasons 
the river is too shallow for the descent of rafts. 

The principal branches of the Penobscot, besides those al- 
ready noticed, are the Baskaheegan, Skitticook, Wytopidlot, 
and Molumkus, which fall into the Madawamkeag ; the Mattan- 
aucook, the Piscataquis with the Sebec, Ebeeme (or Pleasant 
river) and Seboois its branches ; the Passadumkeag, Kukun- 
sook (or Pushaw) Kenduskeag, Sowadabscook, Marsh and 
Eastern rivers. These afford extensive facilities for the trans- 
portation of lumber to the market, and are well furnished with 
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mifl sites ; moid some of th^ are susceptible of impoitant im* 
provements for the purposes of inkfid aavigation. 

The central position occupied by the Penobscot and its 
branches, and their near appoach to, and facility of communi- 
cation with, the waters of the Kenebeck^ the St Croix, and the 
St John, togeth^ with the excellence of its navigatbn into the 
heart of the State, and its easy susceptibility of extensive im- 
jNTOvement, rend^ this river by fsur the most important in the 
State, The territory lying on its waters, exclusive of tliat on 
the bay at its mouth, is about 8200 square miles* or one fourth 
of the whole State. 

The St Croix, forming in its whole length a part of the 
boundary of the State, presents on that account but limited in- 
ducements as a chaiHiei of internal conmiunipadon, so far a^ 
resqpects its nc^rthem or main brsmch. About one half of this 
branch consists of a cihain of Lakes, the residue is rapid, and 
comparatively of not much importance except f(^ the transpor- 
tatbn of the lumber found on the territory wluch it waters with- 
in this State. Its western branch consists almost wholly of a 
chain of lakes known by the name of the Schoodic lakes which 
with but little obstruction, easily to be overcome, afford a 
somewhat exten^ve channel of internal navigation. Frcmi the 
junction of this branch with the main river there are a number 
of falls which inpede the passage, except for lumber descend- 
ing, untill it meets the tide at Calais, h affi>rds many valua- 
ble mill-sites, and abundance of water for all manufacturing 
purposes. The sources of the western branch approach very 
near to those of the Passadumkeag, and it is said that a com- 
munication between them may be made at a comparatively 
small expense, and mth occasional dams and locks, a boat 
navigation of great importance may be opened from the Pe- 
nobscot to Passamaquoddy bay. From the Schoodic lakes also 
a trifling expense may open a communication with the rivers 
of Machias, by which the products of the interior may find 
their passage to the sea at that port. The extent of the territo- 
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^ an die if«.(^s tdf the St Croix and Bay of Pi 
iRTithin dtts State, is dboiit 1500 square miles. 

The St Joki wkfa iis numerous and extensive branches wa- 
ters nearly one third part of the State, or a territory occupjr- 
fiig something more than 10 000 square miles* Its mam 
teanch takes its rise m the highlands which form the northwesir 
«m l^oundary of the State, and is fonaed of subordinate branch- 
es distinguished by the names of the South, the South-west, 
Nortib, and North-west branches. These in courses of from 
15 to 20 miles respectively, all unite to form the main branch; 
which to its junction widii the AUagash, is known by the name 
of WaUoostook, or Oolastook. 

A part of the waters of the South branch rise in a level 
«wamp which also gives rise to the waters of the Kahkogua- 
nHX)k, one of the north-western brandies of the Penobscot. 
Others of its waters rise in the same swamps which also give 
rise to oUter waters of the Penobscot. From this source the St. 
John proceeds with ti gentle current northerly about 8 or 10 
miles tD a tsmall lake called Oolastooguangamook, oar by some, 
Baker's lake. From this it proceeds wilb the same gemtle cur- 
rent northerly about 20 miles, in the course of which it unites 
with the south-west and west branches. 

The South-west, we^, and North-west branches rise in the 
fai^ands of the boundary, which also give rise to the waters 
of the Metiamette, Famine, and other branches of the Cfaau- 
diere. Th^ descent to the main branch is more rapid iban 
that of the South-west branch, their length about the same. 
The highlands here form an devated table land, varied with 
moderate eminances scarcely perc^tible on die side of the St. 
John, but rugged and mountainous on the side next to the St. 
Lawrence^ towards which the streams on that side flow with 
great rapidity. 

From the juncdon of the branches above described, the riv- 
er flows in a general course nearly north-east with a gentle, 
unbroken current, about 40 miles to Black river, or Petit St. 
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John, a stream which rises in level swamps among the high- 
lan(}s at the source of the river Quelle, and thence with a cur- 
rent generally moderate, and broken but by few rapids, flows 
south-easterly about 30 miles to tlje Walloostook. The Quelle, 
on the opposite side of the highlands, is precipitated over a 
steep succession of falls and rapids to within a few miles of the 
St. Lawrence, where it becomes more gentle and soon unites 
with that river. 

From Black river, tlie Walloostook tends more easterly, 
with a current still unbroken, but becoming rather stronger, 
until, at the distance of about 100 miles from its sources, it 
unites with the Allagash, below which it is known exclusively 
by the name of St. John. 

In its whole length, from the Allegash to its source, the 
Walloostook is easily passable for boats, ascending, the current 
being wholly uninterrupted by falls, and no where impeded by 
rapids of any considerable force. This circumstance, recol- 
lecting also that its sources are in the same elevated swamps, 
and on the same level, with those of the south-eastern branch- 
es of the Chaudiere, and the north-westeni branches of the 
Penobscot, exhibits in a striking light the singular fact, of the 
passage of a large river in an elevated canal, along the back, 
and nearly at the summit-level, of the lofty table-land of which, 
in this part of its course, the " main ridge or height of land" 
between the Atlantic and the St. Lawrence consists ; — and the 
precipitous and rapid course of the Penobscot, which flows in- 
to the Atlantic on one hand, and of the Chaudiere and other 
rivers, which flow with no less precipitancy into the St. Law- 
rence on the other, demonstrate the great elevation of the mass 
6f this ridge, above that of any other in this part of the conti- 
nent. 

As the Walloostook approaches to its confluence with the 
Allagash, its course inclines more to the east ; and receding 
from its parallelism with the main ridge, which it has hitherto 
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held for 60 or 70 miles from its southern source, its current 
becomes more strong, and in some places somewhat rapid, as 
it descends gradually from the elevated table-land, to the still 
elevated, but lower valley of the main St. John. 

From the junction of the Walloostook and Allagash, the St. 
John pursues its course, in a general direction, about east-north- 
east, about 50 miles, to the Madawaska. The current for the 
most of this distance is smooth and gentle. In this distance, it 
receives the Pecheenegamook, or St. Francois, and the Mari- 
umpticook, or Turtle river, from the north ; and the Upque- 
dopscook, or Fish river, from the south. Near the Madawas- 
ka, the St. John takes a general direction about south-east, 36 
miles, to the eastern boundary of the State. In its course to 
this place, it receives from the north, the Walumkuas, Quad- 
otchquoik, (or Green river,) Siaugas, and Grand rivers. The 
current thus far continues gentle, unbroken by falls or rapids 
of any consequence, and navigable for boats ascending and de- 
scending, the whole length from its source. 

The Allagash* rises in a small pond in the low grounds 
which form the point of union between. the valley of the Pen- 
obscot and that of this branch of the St. John, about 2 miles 
north-east from the source of the Umbazckuous, a small tribu- 
tary of the Penobscot. The perpendicular elevation of this 
pond above the level of the surface of Chesuncook Lake, on 
the Penobscot main west branch, can be but very small, as the 
highest point of land intervening between the two waters, is but 
52 feet higher than the surface of the Chesuncook. Its abso- 
lute elevation from the level of the sea, is vastly lower than 
that of the sources of the Walloostook before described, as Is 
clearly indicated by the fact that the Penobscot, the north-west 
branch of which, rises on the same level with the south-west 
branch of the Walloostook, descends over an almost constant 
succession of falls and rapids for 70 miles, before it reaches 

*An abbreriatioQ or corruption of Wahlabgasqucraook, the Indian name of one of its 
principal lakes. 
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the level o( the Chesimcook, which it appears^ can be but vwy 
little lower Aan that of the source of the Allagash.* 

Fr<M» the pond at the source of the Allagash the river cte- 
scends with a current in some places rapid, but in general mod- 
erate, i^ut 2 1-2 miles to the Lake Baamcheenungamook,f 
which is about IB miles long and bom one to four miles widei 
Leaving diis Lake at about 10 miles irom its inlet, the river 
descends with a rapid current 2 miles farther to the Lake Pbiir 
gokwabcra,f which is about 14 mifes long and 2 to 3 mfles 
broad. The river issues from this Lake broad and deep, wiA 
a current hardly perceptible for about S miles to the Lake 
Wablahgasquegamook. From this Lake die rrver^ considerably^ 
augmented, proceeds widi a somewhat rajud current about 
10 mile» to a long narrow l^e or chai» of lakes, called Ura- 
saskis, 10 or 12 miles in length. From- this about 30 miles 
it runs with a rather uniform gentle current to Ae faHs ; in k» 
course expanding for short distances into two small lakes, caDed^ 
upper and lower Pataguongamis. At the fdls the river is sud- 
denly precipitated about 20 feet, below this are rapid* for a 
short distance,, in the course of which it descends from 10 to 
15 feet more, and from this 12 miles to the mouth of the riv!»', 
the current is in some places smooth and gentle, in others ra|Md, 
though not of great perpendicular descent. 

The whole length of the AUagadi is variously estimated 
from T7 to 90 miles. More theui half this distance its surface 
is a dead level, with hardly inclination sufficient to give the 
water currency. The residue, though in some places rapid, 
yet has in general but a very moderate inclinatbn, except at 
the falls and rapids about 12 miles from its mouth. 

* Throu|;h this yalley between the AUag^ash and Ghesunoook the British claim their 
range of highlands as the boundary of the- treaty of 1783. And Mr. Campbell, one of their 
surveyors under tiie treaty of Ghent, has delineated on his Map, which is to be submitted 
in evioe&ca under this treaty, a range of nMnmtauis acr09S> this valley, notwithstanding bi» 
own report of his own view from Katahdin, where he had a perfect view of this valley 
•ad for SO miles beyond it, dedares there are no such highland!. TIm accounts of aU tne 
surveyors employed on this occasion agree that no highlands are visible here for 20 or 91 
miles ; and with this all other accounts agree. 

t Or, Abpmo(^eeiiegamo<A, as it is sometimes pronouncedl 

X Of, sometimes written Bungah-quohem. 
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Notwithstanding the imperfect data we have for ascertaining 
the abidute elevations of the several pomts above the level of 
the sea, yet the facts with regard to the general inclination of 
the AUagash, with those before stated, respecting the Penobscot 
frcHn Moosehead Lake to Chesuncook, and from Chesuncook 
to the source of the Allagash, indicate in a remarkable and 
conclusive manner, the comparatively little difference of lev- 
el between the Moosehead, Chesuncodc, and St. John at 
the mouth of the Allagash, and they prove to a moral certainly 
that, if any point or line of highlands south of the main ridge^ 
which separates the waters of the St. Lawrence from those of 
the St. John, can with any show of propriety be denominated the 
height of land between the Atlantic and St. Lawrence, it cannot 
he between the Penobscot and St John, but must be between 
the Kennebeck and Penobscot, or still farther to the south. 
But the existence of such any where, except to the north of 
the St. John, is believed to be sufficiently disproved* 

The Pecheenegamook, or St. Frandos river rises in the 
Mghlands of the great northern ridge, interlocking witb the 
sources of the rivers Verte, and Trois Pistoles, which in a short 
but rapid course to the north precipitate themselves into the St. 
Lawrence. The St Francois proceeds south, becoming in 
many places broad and gentle, but in many others much ob- 
structed by falls, shoals and rapids. At the length of about 70 
miles it faUs into the St. John a few miles below the mouth of 
the AUagash. 

It will be perceived on consulting the Map, that the AUa- 
gash and St. Francob take their rise respectively at points di- 
rectly opposite to, and very distant from, each other. The 
one near to the central part of the State, the other directly 
north, at the highlands of the northern boundary ; fit>m these 
opposite points they respectively flow directly towards each 
other until, at nearly equal distances from their sources, they 
meet and mingle their waters in the St. John. The very gen- 
tle declivity of the Allagash, and the comparatively rapid 

n 
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course of the St. Francois, in connexion with the facts before 
stated, affi)rd an additionaf indication of the superior elevatioil 
of the northern ridge, above that of any other dividing line of 
the waters, from that southerly to the Atlantic. 

The various waters of the Aroostook take their rise on every 
side of a circular, or rather elliptical basin, the longest diameter 
of which does not exceed 60 miles, and the shortest is not far 
from 50 miles, through the central part of which the river winds, 
widi a current for the most part smoodi and gentle, in an ex* 
eeeding serpentine course. Its south-western, or main branch, 
rises among the highlands north of the sources of the east 
branch of the Penobscot, and descending easterly, passes with- 
in a short distance of the lake, at the source of the Seboois (to 
which there is a portage over ccnnparatively low land) thence 
continuing easterly it receives, from the south, branches which 
interlock with the waters of the Madawamkeag, then bending 
north it receives the great and little Machias from the weal, 
then turning again easterly it receives branches from the north, 
which rise near the waters of Fish river, and from the south 
others, th^ sources of which approach those of the Meduxne- 
keag, Presque-Isle stream, and De Chute; and passes the 
eastern boundary of the State about 4 miles before its conflu- 
ence with the St. John. x 

The very gentle declivity of this river for 106 miles, (fol- 
lowing the course of its current) above the boundary line, is 
exhibited in Mr. Odell's vertical section^, and appears to be 
274 feet, making the average descent about 2 1-2 feet per 
mile. Just below the boundary, it descends over a fall of 25 
feet, and in its course of three miles, from this to the St. John, 
the descent is about 20 feet more. 

The vallies, among which spring, and are interlocked, the 
respective sources of the Aroostook, with the Madawamkeag 
on one hand, and Fish river on the other, are in general broad 
spaces of level land, which will afford easy communications in 

♦ See Plate IV— No. 4. 
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a .ncHrdierif and aoulfaeily direction between the several watecl^ 
and 30 fixNBL the Penobscot to the S(^ John, at andabout the 
MtfdawaakiU ■:' - h -'^y: * -.-i- 

. Tb& whole length ofJiieSi. John^ in its various^meander- 
logs, from the souroie of its main branch to die leastem bounda-. 
yjr of the State, is not accuratelj agreed on by ii» difieretft 
sunrejrors. and others who have explored it ; but correeting the ^ 
aij^regate of their several observaticms by such parts-as api 
pcflff to hav#t been, more accurately measured^^wiU give a resuk 
of about 211 miles. . . • / ' 

After passing the eastern boundary of the State, the St. 
John, at the distancet)f iabout'^4 miles, precipitates itself over 
the Ghrand. Falls, the perpendicular descent of which isvari- 
oosly stated from 50 to 75 £eet. At. this:piace it turns sud« 
denfy to the south, and h6lds iMarly thi^-course, Within a few 
miles of the boundary, £»* a. long distance;* : At 36 miles faMow 
the Gr^md Falls it receives the Aroostook, lO-tniles'&rther, the 
De Chute, and 31 miles farther, the Meduxnriceag;: firom: this 
it takes an eastern direotiDn 53 miles to the tide M: Frederic- 
ton ; from thence to the sea is about 90 miles, ^ making the 
whole length of the river, &am its source to the sea, to be 
about 420 miles. 

The current of this river from the Grand CWb to the tide 
water is generally smooth and strong. In some places there 
are shoals and rapids of rather laborious ascenti|kbttt in gene- 
ral k is navigable for loaded boats, towed by horses, or |Hro- 
pelled with poles, for the whole distance.: Its actual declivity 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained; the various accounts 
of its elevation from the level of the sea, which hav^been giv^ 
ien by barometrical measurement, disagreeing with each othei' 
exceedingly. Col. Johnson ascertained the decHvi^' from the 
Madawaska to Green river, to be about 3 feet per mile. Capt. 
Partridge's observations make the average descent, from Mad- 
awaska to the De Chute, a distance of 75. miles, to be about 
3 1-5 feet per mile ; or, excluding the descent at the Grand 
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Filb, abdot 3 1-5 feet per mile. Fitmi tiie^eeoaBCB «f the 
geiAeral'CUlTent oTthe rrrer^^'imd tlie-febor and time reqinaie 
for ascending it with loaded boats, compared with that of ciMir 
rivers of the State, whosewethatilecfivity is better-lnowtt^'it is 
befieved that this Itfst compmation, (d U6 feet per tnfle) is lesa 
than the fect^ and diat the aaeent from Frederidon to tho 
# Girand 'Falla, wiD be famid to be sear to the avwage of diat 
from the De Chute to Madawaska, whteh will gire the pep^ 
pendicular ascent of the river at 387 feet, wfaili^ the low«p 
computation would be only 264 feet. Some observatioos and 
estimates make it vastly, higher, others aomewhat lower. From « 
the general appearaaees of Ae face of the country, at and be- 
tween the two j^aces, and fiom wlmt is known of the labor of 
ascending the two .rivers, 'it is believed that the actual eleva- 
ti(Hi jof the St. Mm^t Hkb boundary Ime, mint be very neaify 
afual tothat of the Penobscot at {beianction of its great eaal^ 
em and westdm bmacbes. 

From this general sketch of the prineqml vaDies and rivers 
of the State, it will be perceived that it is intersected in every * 
direction with vaKes of ao little general accfivity, and livers so 
extensive^ and various^ apfHroacbing and interlockmg with 
each other, with so many and easily practicable points of com* 
municatkn b oM r ocn their respective waters, that unless bcal 
irregularities of the surface of the country, or other circum«^ 
stances, shoiiUf upon a more accurate examination, be found 
to present impediments not to be surmounted nor avoided, the 
tinie must come when thei intercourse of the remotest interior 
with theportd on the seaKXMist, and of all the different parts of 
the State ^widi each odier, may be facilitated, and the population, 
weahb^and strength of the whole be promoted, by means of 
canals, roads and railways, to a degree^of the pacticabili^ 
and utili^ of which the community in general has at present 
perhaps but a very inadequate conception.--«And it is a question 
of vast importance in the political economy of the State, when 
the time will arrive a|t which it will be expedient to commence 



ttAi^li a» teartangwra, liberal, andeffioienl sn^stem of Biea«tfjB» £>£ 
m)piio!veiiieQts to the.utmoat jpfac^cabte extent. Ck>n« 
:«ioiie «f iherpecNforrfucciMaeislaiid^ of the Suse, par- 
ticularly widi respect to its wild lauds, it may be qMeslioo|e4 
idwthiBr .theitet^ time/is ooi near at hand, or has not abready 
«rivedr*-4iideed iHiedft^ it ia n^ already, in some resqpect, 
nqpidly.pasitDg away. 
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CHAPTER UI. 

I ■ • ■ * • ■ r i 

Climftte. 

That the climate of any country may have some influence 
60 the producdons of its soil, the pursuits of itsinhabitamsy'ttid 
its general political economy, will not be doubted yyU, H^iere 
ibe cfimate is so well known as is dmt of New*England, k may 
^teem of litde benefit to bestow much time upcto^hepecufiarillsa 
of one of the conipcment parts of a country so near^ sianSar 
dvoij^out. There exists however, even in New-Englaad, 
some considerable mistakes with regard to the idimate of Maine, 
and this, with its reladon to the subjects first fug^esled, will 
render some notice of it not wholfy-lmeleTant in this pliee. 

The advantages or disadvantages to which a couody is sub- 
ject, through d» influence of its clinlate, are genoralfy better 
ilnderatood by comparison with that bf other couitfries ; but in 
some d^ree may be known from its own poekive characteris- 
tics ; of which the degree and variations of temperature— rAic- 
tuations of atmospheric density fuid humidky—- length and 
i^haracter of the difierent seasons — kinds and quantities of 
y^etable productions, are the chief. The relation of some of 
these to the means of subsistence and accumulation of wealth, 
and the ejSTects of the character of the di&rent seasons on the 
means of kiterc(Mirse between distant parts, and on the pursuits 
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of the idbabicdnts, and thek produetm ability, render some 
observation of the climate necessary to a correct understamfitig 
of the advantages to be improved, or difficulties to be overconie^ 
in the prosecution of many important measures of public and 
private utility. 

The effect of the climate upon the [nqoductions of the earth 
iirill be indicated in a great measure by the degrees and means 
of summer temperature, and the length of the usual vegetatOD^ 
season. The mildness or severity of the winters however, will 
have an effect upon them, as it respects at least some kinds, 
though the temperature of the summer is much the most im- 
portant. The quantity of rain may also be thought equally 
important; but probably this is of much less consequence than 
the frequency or unfrequency of its occurrence, and the propor- 
tionate quantity which usually falls at a time. 
> With regard to temperature, m/sans for some knowledge of 
&^tof this State, and comparison with other States and coun- 
tries, are to be found ; but the quantity of rain occurring at 
dijBferent seasons is, as is thought, so considerably different in^ 
different parts of the State, and so few accurate observations 
are known to have been made or kept in this respect, that no 
attempt can usefully be made at this time to investigate this 
part of the subject. 

So far as the climate affects that branch of public interest 
which relates to the intercourse between the different parts of 
the State, the transportation of commodities to the market,, 
the improvement of the intercourse by means of roads and 
canals, and the navigation of rivers and lakes, the attention 
will naturally direct itself to the length and severity of the win- 
ters, the depth and regularity of the continuance of snow on the 
surface, the frequency and extent of sadden thaws, the effect 
of the transitions between winter and summer, &lc. This sub- 
ject is open to the observation of every one, and if its various 
phenomena, and their attendant circumstances, were accurately 
noted in different parts of the State, and carefully compared 
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for a snctosskm of years, it might furnish data for some impor- 
tant political results. 

The general direction and force of the winds, atmosph^c 
pressure^ and the various changes of the face of the sky,. have 
also some bearing on the pursuits of practical science, and 
therefore wotdd be entitled to some consideration ; but their 
study is less certain, the causes and effects of their various phe- 
MHoena less known ; and the very limited observations, which 
are known to have been made of them in this State, in an ac- 
curate and scientific manner, and with a view to practical 
results, will necessarily exclude them from any thing more than 
{Massing notice in this {dace* 

The staple productions which are found to succeed in the 
climate of Maine are Indian c(Mm, wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, 
pulse of various kinds, flax, hemp, grasi^ and most of the plants 
of northern climates. It is not known that the most, if not all, 
of these do not succeed as well, antd in general yield as great 
crops, with the same cultivation, as in any other part of New- 
England. An exception perhaps may be ipade with respect 
to Indian com, but it may be doubted whether the exception is 
just, or is chargeable to the climate or to accidental circum- 
stances. The first settlement of the State began on its south- 
ern border, and by persons from more southern or milder cli- 
mates, and its population and agriculture have ever since pro- 
ceeded gradually north into the forest. Of course the seeds 
of the first plants, of the kinds usually cultivated, were brought 
fiom wanner climates, or longer seasons, and those whose hab- 
its required the whole summer to bri^g their firuit to maturity, 
would in most cases be met by the diminished temperature of 
autumn, before they had arrived at perfection. Still those 
whose seeds would ripen at all in any season would serve to 
propagate the species, until, in the course of successive years, 
the plants raised from seed grown in the country, conformed 
their habits to the change of climate, and were afterwards cul- 
tivated with success. As those parts of the country which 
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Vfete earlier settled became poj^tiloiis aiKl cukhcated, and the 
plants first introduced into them with difficulty, became inured 
tb the climate, other setdements wer^ commenced farther to the 
north, and proeuring^ their seed also from places farther soudif 
had in some measure to experiaice the same difficulty, and wait 
the sbw progress of nanural assimSatioii to the climate, unless 
they coidd, as has sometimes been the case, procure their seed 
in the first instance direcdy frcnn more northern regioas^ The 
consequence has been a pqpular (pinion t)»at, in some parts of 
the State, Indian com, and some other plants, which require 
great heat and long seasons, could not be generally cultivated 
with success. Experience however has proved that though 
Indian com, beans, and other late plants, the seeds of which 
were brought from HK^re southern placei^ into the new settle- 
ments on the northern verge of the cultivated part of the State, 
would nojt in some instances ripen welf tor several years, yet 
by continuing to sow from the earliest ripe seed grown in the 
same vicinity, the species soon conformed its habits to the cli* 
mate, and now succeeds as well, and produces as great crops, 
for ought that is known or can be judged to the contrary, as in 
other parts of New-England generally. The fact however 
may in part be owing to the dfect of clearing the country gen- 
erally, in lengthening the seascm and increasing the temperature 
of the summer months ; and it is believed that such effects will 
result from this cause ; but it can not yet have operated to suffi- 
ci^it extent in the new settlements to account wholly for the 
efiect stated. 

Besides the staple productions necessary for the sustenance 
of man, the climate of the State, as far north as experiments 
have yet been made, is favwable also to the cultivation of 
most of the fruits of sinular latitudes which contribute to his 
comfort. The apple, pear, various species of plum, cherry, 
melons, &c. be. are found to succeed perfecdy. The peach 
in all its vsffieties has not yet been successfully raised. Soihe 
varieties have widi much eve been produced in some parts of 
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the State, and perhaps the progress of reproduction from seed 
gradually assimilated to the climate, may in time furnish them 
in plenty and with Success. The same also may be the case 
with other fruits of the more tender kinds. 

The object aimed at in these remarks is to show, that all of 
the most important vegetable productions of New-England, 
may be cultivated with success in Maine ; that the impedi- 
ments to the production of some of them, heretofore suj^osed 
to arise from the permanent character of the climate, may be 
imputed with more truth to the circumstance of their first in- 
^duction from a more southern region ; and to that tempora^ 
ry lower state of mean temperature in summer, which is to be 
expected in a country just emerging from the shades of the for- 
est, with but a very small portion of its surface exposed to the 
direct action of the sun's rays. 

In a thickly peopled and cultivated country, much the larg- 
est portion of its surface receives the sun's direct rays, and the 
temperature of the earth is increased to a considerable depth. 
In the evening, when the temperature g( the atmosphere is aba- 
ted, a part of this increased heat of the earth will b^ givai oflFtQ 
the air, and, unless driven off by cold winds, will preserve the 
temp^ature of the night to a higher degree than it otherwise 
would have been. If this description of country is extensive, 
dus increased temperature of the night will generally continue, 
aiid thus the mean temperature of the season, ^tand higher than 
it would if the country were covered with forest. It is easy 
to see that the reverse must be the case in a country every 
where shaded by thick forests. 

In a series of observations by Dr. Williams of Vermcmt, in 
the year 1789, to ascertain the difference of temperature in the 
earth at two places, one of whkh was exposed to the action of 
the sun, and the other shaded by trees, he found that from the 
23d of May to the 16th of November, the tetnperature of the 
earth in the woods, at ten inches below the surface, was, on the 

average, 8 degrees below that m the open land at the same 
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depth. About the last of June the difference was 13 degree^, 
thence it gradually diminished to nothing, at the middle 
of November, and from that time remained alike in both 
places*. These facts support the preceding reasoning, and 
they both lead to the natural conclusion that, in a country just 
beginning to be cultivated, and when but a small part of its 
surface is cleared and exposed to the sun, though the^empera- 
ture in the day time may be sufficiently high in the open ground 
for all purposes of vegetation, even of exotic plants, yet, in the 
absence of the sun, the lower temperature of the extensive fw- 
est which surrounds the small spot of cleared land, will rapidfy* 
absorb all the excess of caloric from the atmosphere of the lat- 
ter, as fast as it is received from the earth ; and thus the mean 
temperature of the whole day will not be sensibly increased by 
the clearing of the forest during some years of the first begin- 
nings of the settlement of the country, nor until the clearing 
shall extend over considerable portions of its surface. 

From these observations, together with those respecting the 
cultivation of plants in the early part of the settlement of the 
country, from seed brought from a climate of higher summer 
temperature, we should expect to find that, in the earlier years 
of the settlement of every part of Maine, Indian com and other 
late plants, do not in general ripen so well as they do after some 
years of cultivation, and a more extended clearing of the coun- 
try ; — and such appears to be the fact ; at least it is so as far 
as many years residence among the new setdements, and some 
personal observation, has afforded means to judge. The ex- 
perience and observation of others, has in some instances also, 
verified the fact ; but whether universally is not known. It 
results also that as the country becomes settled and cleared, the 
climate will become more and more favorable to the production 
of all those plants which are now cultivated, or which can ra- 
tionally be desired. 

Correct observations of the actual temperature for a regular 

* Hist, of Vermont, p. 60. 
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cour s 3 of time are not known to have been made and preserved 
but at few places in the State. The meteorological journal of 
Professor Cleaveland at Brunswick, will furnish all that can 
be desired on the subject as it respects that vicinity ; and from 
the local position of that place, this, with an abstract of observa- 
tions made at Portland, will serve as a suflSciently correct index 
to the temperature of the southern part of the State. The 
northern part being yet chiefly uninhabited, no account of that 
region will be expected. In the central part no observations 
are known to have been recorded to any considerable extent, 
except for a few years at Williamsburgh. These therefore, so 
far as they may be depended on, must necessarily, for the pre- 
sent, be adopted as bdicating the character of the climate of 
that region. A compal^ison of the observations at these two 
places in Maine, with simultaneous observations at New-Haven, 
m Connecticut, and Williamstown, in Massachusetts, may per- 
haps afford a tolerably just estimate of the differences between 
the climate of Mame and that of the rest of New^England. 
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Abstract of Meteorolo^cal observations, at Brunswick, Maine, ' 
Lat. 43° 53' 0" Lon, 69° 65' 1" for 8 years, from 1820 to 
1827 inclusive. 
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TABLE IV. 

Compbra^ mean temperature at Portland, Bmnsmck and 
WilfiEtmsburgh. 
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TABIiE T. 

C<»iiparative view of the means and extremes of temperatun 
observed at New-Haven, Conn. Williamstown,Mass. Bruns- 
wick and WiUiamsburgh, Maine, during the year 1827, 
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table: ti. 

Extreme monthly range of temperature at New Hsvon, Williamttown, Branswkk md 
WiUiamsburgh, for the year 1827, with the average monthly range at Brunswick for 9 
years, from 1820 to 1827 inclusire, and at Brunswick and Williarasburgh, respectively, 
for three years, 1820, 1826 and 1827. 
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If we would estimate the average temperature of the State 
fipom the data afibrded by the preceding tables, it may be 
observed, that the Latitude of Brunswick being nearly at the 
central point of the extreme latitudes of the sea coast, add the 
position of the College, where the observations were made, 
some miles from the sea, the temperature observed there may 
be considered as very nearly representing the general mean 
temperature of the whole extent of the country bordering on 
the sea coast. The position of Williamsburgh being near the 
centre of the State, observations made there might be thought 
to serve as a fair indication of the average of the whole, but 
probably this would require some corrections. The elevation 
df the place of observation at Williamsburgh, is about 1627 
feet above the level of the sea, and is estimated to be about 
400 feet higher than the general level of the surrounding coun- 
try, and about 700 feet higher than the average level of the 
babital^le part of tlje surface lying in the same parallel across 
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the State (exclusive of the mountain summits in the counties of 
Somerset and Oxford.) 

From a comparison of observations made by scientific men, 
on the decrement of mean . heat in departing fi-om the 
equator, or in ascending vertically from the level of the sea, it 
appears that the mean heat in departing from the equator di- 
minishes firom r. to 1^ 45 of Farenheit for every degree of 
latitude, and the diminution in ascending is found to vary from 
1^ for every 210 feet to 1° for every 300 feet perpendicular 
elevation.* In this State the ratio of 1^ temperature to I^ 
latitude, or to 300 feet elevation may be assumed as probably 
nearest the trudi. 

Taking these principles as the basis of correction, it would 
give 42^' 9 as the mean temperature of the country about 
Williamsburgh» and 43^. 8 as the mean of the same parallel 
across the centre of the State. — ^The observed means at Will- 
iamsburgh will be found in the tables. 

As a farther correction, and to assist future investigation, it 
may be observed, that the mean temperature of the interior of 
flie earth, at some depth below the surface, is doubtless very 
near, and probably exactly, that of the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere at the surface in the same latitudes ; and as the 
temperature at considerable depths is more uniform, and less li- 
able to sudden changes fit>m transient causes, more depen- 
dence can be placed on the results of such observations, where 
tbey can be obtained, for instance at the bottom of deep wells, 
or inpotoanent springs' on the surface, which are sliaddd from 
die siin. Dr. WUliamsf fotmd the tempierature of the water of' 
a well 45 C^et deep, in Rutland, Vermont, to be uniformly ex- 
actly that of the annual mean temperature of the atiiiosphiereY 
and the teniperature of 6th6r wells of different defiths, and at* 
different placies in New-England, to approximate so nearly to 
t&e supposed mean temperature of those places, as strongly to 

* See Humboldt's personal narrative of travels in South America, p. 262, and Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, Article Blleteorology p* 172, and Article Physical Geography p. 586. 

t Hist Vermont, p. 43. / 
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corroborate the argument. The writer of the article oamete* 
orology m the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, in a course of observa- 
tions in the year 1813, on the water of a well 25 feet deep, 
found that the temperature of tlie water varied very little at dif- 
ferent seasons, the extremes differing only 5 deg. 9 min. ; and 
the mean differing only four tenths of a degree from the ob- 
served mean between the extremes of temperature of the at- 
mosphere for the same year. The temperature of a well 26 
feet deep in Williamsburgh, situated at the same level where 
the observations of the temperature of the atmosphere were 
made, near the summit of a high hill, and supplied, not by 
springs flowing from higher grounds, but by the water with 
which the earth at that depth appears to be saturated, is found 
in August, September and October, to be 46 1-2 degrees, which 
is a few degrees higher than the observed annual mean of the 
atmosphere ; but as the obseryations have not been continued 
through the year, the variations of the interior heat at different 
seasons are not known. So far however as can be inferred from 
thia experiment, and from the theory stated above, it would seem, 
that the observations for the annual mean temperature at Will- 
iamsburgh, were made in a manner to give a result rather be^ 
low than above the true mean. 

The observations at different places given in the preceding 
tables being made sunultaneously, they -will as far as they ex- 
tend, exhibit a fair comparison of the climate of Mame with that 
of the other places to which they relate. Observations also 
made at different places in different' years, will afford a proxi- 
mate comparison, which often may be very near the truth, and 
not usually very far from it. For this purpose the following ta- 
ble of the mean temperature of several places, distant from each 
other, on this continent, is extracted fiaom Williams's History of 
Vermont, p. 47. And to assist and extend the comparison, the 
mean of the summer and wmter months respectively, is added 
in a form to correspond with the division of seasons in the pre^ 
ceding tables. 
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MEAN TEMPERATURKS. 








i 

o 


Charleston, 
S. Carolina. 


• 

s 


Williems- 
burgb, Vir- 
ginia. 


• 
1 


o 
5 years. 


Rutland, 
Vermont. 


or 


Hudson's 
Bay, lat. SOf 


S 


5 years. 


1 year. 


6 years, 


1 year. 


1 year, 


1 year. 


t year; 




1738—42. 


1758-4. 


1772—7. 


1748-9. 


1784—8. 


1789. 


l74.>-4. 


l7fc8-9. 


Jan. 


61«0 


44«. 


41«.2 


28». 


22«.5 


18». 


lOo. 


-25.6 


Feb. 


54.0 


43.0 


44.2 


37.0 


23.9 


18.5 


10.0 


-17.6 


March 


59.0 


48.0 


51.2 


44.0 


32.9 


32.0 


22.0 


- 9.2 


April 


70.0 


53.0 


59.2 


50.0 


45.1 


41.0 


40.0 


'31.2 


Kay 


75.0 


65.0 


66.7 


62.0 


54.4 


50.0 


52.0 


88.0 


June 


79.0 


70.0 


74.9 


70.0 


66.1 


64.0 


67.0 


50.0 


July 


81.0 


•73.0 


79.7 


72.0 


69.6 


67.5 


69.0 


56.4 


August 


79.0 


76.0 


78.6 


70.0 


69.4 


67.6 


67.0 


53.0 


Sept. 


78.0 


72.0 


71.9 


72.0 


60.0 


57.0 


51.0 


44.0 


Oct. 


62.0 


60.0 


63.9 


53.0 


50.1 


41.0 


44.0 


28.0 


Nov. 


53.0 


49.0 


50.6 


39.0 


40.2 


37.0 


86.0 


1.7 


Dec. 


51.0 


40.0 


45.9 


33.0 


2».4 


30.0 


20.0 
42.0 


^15.5 


mean of 


66.0 


60.0 


60.8 


52.9 


47.0 


43.6 


18.7 


year. 














86.0 




&iax*m. 


101.0 


93.0 


98.0 
6.0 




93.0 


92.0 
-21.0 


85.0 


min'm. 


18.0 


10.0 
69.8 


-12.0 


58.8 


-45.0 


mean 


74.1 


72.6 


66.5 


61.6 


57.8 


44.9 


nmmer 






. 




82.8 








mean 


56.3 


46.1 


48.7 


38.5 


29.4 


23.0 


- 7.6 


winter. 


















«it.ran. 


88 


83.0 


92.0 




105.0 


118.0 




185.0 



A farther view of the climate of Maine may be obtained by 
a comparison with that of England, as exhibited by an abstract 
from the journal of Dr. Bumey, given in table eight. 
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29.98 


0.97 
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29.96 


1.11 




March. 


4h 




AH 


It 


«l 




29.96 


.99 


n. e. s. w. 


iC: 


ni 
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HR 




80.01 


1.19 




5B 




74 





3K 




80.01 


.64 


n. e. n. e. 




«i5 
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nit 





80.28 


.64 




Joly. 


He 




81 


SI 


It 


29.98 




B. W. 8. e. 




ti7 




flS 


D ei 
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29.97 


.76 






Al 




74 


48 




29.89 


1.04 














29,90 




n. w. B. w. 


Nosmnber. 










29.77 






Dftcembar. 


46 


4 1 67 


32 





29.84 


- 1.82 


n. «. n. 0. 


Total niBDu- 


(i« 


i 67 




7 29.ffS 






Smn. moothf, 


fil 


9 i 77 


7 4B 


) 






Winter mon'B 


45 


1 68 
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Dr. Bumey remarks, that the mean temperature of 1826^ 
wiis I deg, 42 hun. above the mean of the preceding 10 yeais- 
"Hie mean temperature of Brunswick, it will be observed, (see 
tdtle IV.) was also in the same year, 1 deg. 80 min. and thai ' 
of Portland, 2 deg. above the mean of 8 years; ahd thai of 
William sbnrgh, hah" a degree above that of 3 years. 

To facilitate a comparison of the whole, some of the princi- 
pal results of the preceding tables are exhibited at one view in 
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III 






Ve... 




Pl.™„fOb«r.,.W 


BO.= |ramn 


™ 


..™ 


New-Haven, Conn. 

Brunswick, Mb. 

Oosport, England. 
BruQawick, Me. 

Brunswick, Me. 
Bruiiamck.Me. 


1B27. 

same. 

1826. 

1820, 1826 
and 1827. 

8 jBare, 
1820 to 1827 


100". 
107.1 
108,5 
1O3.0 
69.0 
12r.5 

12... 
127.6 

128.6 


4M.4 
16.3 
45.8 
12.1 
63.6 
46.3 

41.6 
44.6 


6a.B|39.0 

61-2|30!( 
B6.6 2S.6 
61.9 46.0 
62.2 80.2 

69.1 23.7 
69.8 29.7 

St.» 28.8 


82.2 
34.9 
84,7 
80.6 
77.7 
85,7 


43.3 
40.1 

43.J 
39-2 
46.0 
46.2 


Hi 

68.0 
53.7 


10.7 

o.a 

0.1 
2.B 
29.1 

-6.» 
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On a review and comparison of the foregoing tables, it will 
be seen, that the difference between the climates of Maine aqd 
the other places whose temperature is given, is not so much, nei- 
ther in the means nor extremes, of the heat of the summer, as 
in the extremes of cold in the winter ; and that the difference 
between tlie annual mean temperature of New-England gene- 
rally, and that of Old-England, is owing in part, to the longer 
continuance of summer heat in the latter, and more especially 
to the lower temperature of the winter mornings in the former. 
The extreme heat spmetimes experienced in the summer, is 
but seldom much higher in the former than in the latter. 

The comparative temperature of the places here mentioned, 
will be illustrated in a manner more easily perceived at once, 
in a series of diagrams, Plate VII. of the Atlas, accompanying 
this volume. 



That the character of the summers of Maine is well adapted 
to all the necessary purposes of agriculture, and is favorable 
for the cultivation of all those plants in the production of 
which consists the true wealth and independence of a peoplp, 
cannot be doubted by those who are acquainted with the facts. 
The character of the winters affects not so much its agricul- 
ture directly, though it is not without some influence upon it ; 
l^ut it has a necessary and considerable influence upon the pur- 
suits of the inhabitants generally in other respects ; and with 
all the disadvantages which mankind usually attach to the idea 
of winter, ,or with which it may be actually attended, it still 
presents some advantages of great importance in the present 
situation of the State. 

In the interior of the State, at distances from the sea-coast 
varying from 10 to 30 miles, in different places and seasons, 
the ground is usually covered with snow from three to four 
months in the year. In some seasons it continues, in the for- 
ests of the central and north^n parts of the State, nearly five 
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months. The depth, moderate at first, increasing more or lesf 
gradually to three or four, and in some seasons in the moun- 
tain regions, to five feet. Approaching towards the sea, the 
regularity of its continuance is frequently interrupted by rains 
and thaws, wliich for short periods lay the surface of the 
ground nearly bare, and render the roads inconvenient and of- 
ten exceedingly difficult to pass. But in general, farther in- 
land, the snow afiords St foundation for the transportation of 
heavy commodities, which in a new^ country thinly peopled^ 
and not yet provided with solid and permanent roads to an ex- 
tent adequate to its wants, is of incalculable advantage. The 
immense forests of timber with which the country is covered, 
can be of little value at the distance of even but a few miles 
firom water carriage, unless a solid and smooth road is made 
fi-om the landing place to almost every tree; and to make 
such roads on tlie surface of the earth in summer, to th& 
necessary extent, would require time and expense beyond the 
ability of the population to accomplish, and perhaps beyond 
the value of the timber to reimburse. The snows of winter 
however provide a substitute, and at this season a large part of 
the farmers, released from the agricultural labors of summer, 
employ themselves and their teams in cutting and transporting 
the timber of the forests to- the banks of the streams and rivers 
for a market. The uniform continuance of the snow in the for- 
est is calculated upon, with a degree of certainly which is sel- 
dom disappointed ; and the steady cold winters of the intericn: 
of the State furnish, in relation to the lumber business, means 
of subsistence and wealth to its citizens, which are denied to 
those of regions which boast a milder climate and longer sum- 
mers. 

At the approach of spring the thawing of the great body of 
snow which had accumulated on the ground, swells the rivulets 
and streams sufficiently to bear the lumber collected on their 
banks, to its ultimate destination for a market on the tide wa- 
ters. Without this peculiarity of the depth and continuance €f 
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tbe snow in the winter, and the freshets occaskmed by its melt- 
ing in the id|Nring, a very large portion of what now constituted 
all imtneuse source of wealth to tbe State, must have been, not 
only without value, but absolutely an incumbrance. 

Along the course of the sea-coast, the winters are less regu- 
lar. The snows generally fall to as great depth as in thie mte- 
rior, and often greater, but are frequently succeeded by heavy 
rains, which break up the roads, and for a time render travel- 
ling difficult, stnd the transportation of heavy commodities ex* 
tretoely expensive. At the breakbg up of winter in all parts» 
both on the sea-coast, and in the interior, the ground being 
loosened by the frosts, the melting of the snow and the heavy ' 
rains of the season, injure the roads exceedingly, render them 
in many places almost impassable with safety, and subject the 
community to continual and heavy expenses to repair them. 
The same effect takes place in a less degree on the approach 
of winter. The resuh of these changes as it affects the means 
ttid facility of transportation and communication between the 
different parts of the State is that, in the country bordering on 
tbe searcoast, the communication is uninterruptedly good, onfy 
a few months in the summer season, and sometimes for a very 
few uncertain weeks in the winter. In the interior it is good • 
fer about the same time in the summer, and with but compar- 
atively slight interruptions nearly an equal time in the winter. 
TFbe conmiunication between the interior and the sea-board, is 
however subjected, in a degree, to the same interruptions in 
winters, as are experienced along the line of tbe coast ; and 
these fluctuations often occasion expenses in tlie intercourse of 
persons^ and the transportation of commodities, which, though 
oAen small, and but little noticed in individual cases, yet from the 
innumerable instances in which they occur every year, must in 
tiw aggregate, form a very considerable item i^ ihe expendi- 
Sures of the cbmmunity, not the less real for the shape m 
which it occurs, nor the less important for the numbers among 
whom it is divided. 

14 
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Whether there are any, and if any what, improremeiits 
in arti^cial means of intercourse, may be made to over- 
come the difficulties presented by the fluctuaitions of the cli- 
mate, and materially dimmish the aggregate expense they oc- 
casion, is an inquiry of more importance than perhaps at first 
may appear ; but it cannot properly be discussed in this place. 

It is a question of some interest in a prospective point of 
view, whether the present temperature, and other characteris- 
tics of the climate of the State, result from causes which are in 
their nature permanent, so that no change is to be expected at 
a future day, or from temporary causes, liable to changes which 
will produce a corresponding change in the climate. Thel rear 
soning in the former part of this chapter, concemmg some of 
the phenomena of the climate in new settlements, as they affect 
jthe ripening of some pknts, proves, if well founded, that the 
progress of the settlement, and clearing of the country, will 
have an effect in increasing the mean temperature of the sum- 
mer months, and of ameliorating the climate generally. Per- 
haps h may also for a time render the seasons more irregular. 
The observations of our old men, will also assure us that the 
climate of the State, has in fact undergone some amelioratioa 
since its first settlement. The statements of Mr. Jefferson,* 
and of Dr. Williams,f a^ well as of others in our own country 
and in Europe, tend to confirm the opinion. Another circum- 
stance, existing within the State, may also be adduced io cor- 
roboration. 

Near the centre of the State, is an extensile tract in which 
the ancient forest is prmcipally destroyed, and its place but 
partially supplied with a young growth, which, in very few pk- ' 
ces of considerable extent, is yet sufficient to shade the ground 
from the direct action of the sun's rays. In this tract the snow 
disappears earlier in the spring, and does not permanently cov- 
er the earth so early in the autumn, as in the contiguous forests. 

'^ Notes on Vii^inia, p. 111. , 

t History of Vennont, chap. 4, p. 57, et seq. 
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The leaves appear on the trees, and the surface exhibits the 
Uvely green of spring, from one to three weeks earlier, than is 
geen witfam 30 miles to the south of it. The temperature in the 
summer is sensibly warmer, particularly during the night. The 
wild fruits also ripen earlier, and the whole appearance of the 
tract, indicates the favorable change produced in the climate by 
the extensive destruction of the original forest. 

The preceding observations collectively will go far to war- 
rant the opinion, that at some day not very distant,* the cli- 
mate of the State must undergo a considerable change. The 
access of the vegetating season will probably be earlier, its re- 
cess in autumn later, the mean temperature, and perhaps the 
extreme heat of summer, higher, the winters in general less se- 
VCTe, and probably less regular. 

Whether the clearing of the surface of the earth which must 
take place with the increase of population and agriculture, will 
produce such a change in the climate of North-America as to 
bring it to the same temperature as is found in the correspond- 
ing parallels of latitude m Europe ; or whether any of the more 
Occult operations of the laws of nature will ever produce this 
eflkct,, are questions which we need not now undertake to con- 
ader. The reader who is curious on the subject, may find 
some interesdi^ speculations pertaining to it, in the Appen- 

dix.t 

Though it may seem rather remote, yet perhaps it is not 
amoi^ the subjects of least importance, for the statist to in- 
quire how far the peculiarities o'f the climate may affect the 
pursuits, and the moral and physical character of the inhabi- 
tants, and how far they mdicate the policy which should gov- 
ern the Legislature in the enactment of laws m relation to these 
objects, or control any system of mternal regulation bearing 
upon them. The great mass of the people of Mame are agri- 
cultural, but a respectable proportion are engaged in the pur- 



"'Sae chap. 6. 
tSee Appendix A. 
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suits of commerce and manufactures. Neariy one third port 
of the year the operations of agriculture are principally at a 
stand. At this season the families of farmers have leisure fiw 
the cultivation of their understandings and morals ; and tb^ 
are also exposed to the temptations to dissipation and immor- 
ality^ which are always sure to present themselves to those who 
are at leisure to admit them. This season also a^rds a 8tuii» 
ulus and opportunity for the employment of many in those 
branches of manufacture which may be profitably pursued a 
part of the year, and will admit of interrupti(»i. The shortness 
of the opposite season creates a demand for all the labor, aod 
all the activity and energy, which can be brought to bear upsm 
ihe pursuits of agriculture. Tbh d^nand has an effect upon 
the wages of labor, which is unfavorable to the extensive attd 
permanent pursuit of manufactures, and this activity and ener- 
gy has an important efiect in regulating the moral, and increiok 
ing the physical force of the community. The same effect jMi 
the wages of labor, and on the accumulation of physicd energy, 
will result from die great demand for labor in the winter for the 
prosecution of the lumber business, so long as the yet unculti- 
vated wilderness shaH a^rd sudi vast cpian^es of timber ; 
bi;^ whether the effect of this particular pursuit, upon the mortd 
character of the ccHnmunity, is so favorable, may perhaps be 
questioned. It is probable however that the day is not ex- 
tremely distant when this business must cease.* 

As the country becomes cleared of its forests, and the op- 
portunity for profitable employm^it, in the winter, in the manu- 
facture and transportati(»i of lumber, shall cease, the length of 
time in which many must be unemployed in the business of ag- 
riculture, will excite a part of diem to abandon that pursuit 
altogether, and turn their attenticm to those manufactures which 
will employ them the whole year. This subduction of hands 
firom the labors of the field, will increase the demsmd for the 
products of agriculture, produce a market near home, and bet- 

^ - - ■ " ' ' ■ '■' » I . I... " * ■ ■ I ■ ■■-; r . . .. < * »* 

* See chap. 6. 
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ter reward the farmer ibr the time in which he can be employ- 
ed. Thus, whatever disadvants^es result, in some respects, 
from the nature of the seasons, they may be counterpoised by 
the control which they may naturally exercise over the pursuits 
of the people ; especially if as^sted by sound discretion and 
judgment in those who may have an influence in regulating or 
directing public q^mion with regard to the best means to pro- 
mote the permanent interests of the oommunity% 

That the leading characteristics of the climate operate in var- 
rious ways and degress to influence or control the schemes of 
people fer the acquisition of wealdi, and indirectly afllect even 
Ae mcnral character of a conmiunity ;— 4hat it is within the pow-; 
er of intelliif ence and foresight to im{M^ove the advantages, and 
tniTOOunt or mitigate the disadvantages (^ the climate, and turn 
them both to good account ; — and that more attention to this p(Hnt 
may be necessary to the most successful prosecution of many 
measures for the promotion of the public weal, whether by the 
operation of Legislative acts, or the more limited enteiprises of 
frivate individuds, — will be admitted by all ; — but opinions will 
^er as to the degree of importance to be attached to, or use 
40 be made of them. To discuss the subject fiiUy would much 
^ranscemd the prop^ limits of this work ; but the suggestions 
here oflfered, it is hoped, may have their use in exciting inquiry 
and examination, which may result m more extended observa- 
tions, and just conehisions. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

J^Tatural products. 

The extensive field of natural, history has been as yet but 
very imperfectfy- explored in this State ; and of the little 
which is accurately known of it, much less has been given to 
the public, or can easily be procured for that purpose. The 
design of this wcHrk would require some account of the native 
productions of the State, so far as they are known, especial^ 
of such as are, or may be, of use in the arts and pursuits of life; 
but a simple and brief list of some of the principal b all which 
can be given at this time. 

The most important native production of the State, so far as 
known at present, whether as it regards quantity or utility, is 
its forest trees. 

PiNus Strobus. — (White Pine) — ^Abundant originally in all 
parts of the State — ^now most plentiful about the sources of the 
Penobscot and Kenebeck, and on the waters of the Aroostook. 
Uses. — For masts, plank, boards, shingles, clapboards, beams, 
scantling, laths, &x;. 

PiNus Rubra- — (Red Pine^ JSTorway Pine^ YeUaw Pine) 
— Originally in greatest quantity in the south-west parts of the 
State — ^now become scarce in most parts. Uses. — ^Deck plank 
and other materials for ship-building, masts, spars, boMs, 
plank, scantling. — Norway pine is the common name in 
Maine, but improperly. The true Norway pine is the Jibies 
Pinea. 

PiNus RiGiDA. — (Pitch Pine) — Chiefly in the south and 
westerly parts of the State — scarce, a small quantity on Penob- 
scot west branch. 

PiNus RuPESTRis. — (Shrub Pine) — Scarce and of little vait 
lie. 
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' Abiss Canadensis. — (Hendock) — ^Abundant, except on 
some parts of the river St. John. Uses. — ^Boards, plank, joists, 
laths — very durable — not prised at its worth where pine is 
^len^ — ^bark extensively used for tanning leather. 

Abies Nigra. — (Blade Spruce^ Double Spruce) — ^Abies 
Alb A.-^( White SprucCy single Spruce) — ^Abundant, tall, strait, 
slender. Ute^.— -Spars, knees for shipbuilding, joists, boards, 
{dank, laths, frame timber, &c. be. Light, elastic. 

Abies Balsamifera.— fiPtr, Silver JFWj-r-Grows in low 
land»— cold soil — ^not much used. 

PiNus Labix.-— fLarcA, Juniper^ Hacknmtadcy Bald 
f^pncce^^-— Grows in bw boggy lands. Uses, — ^Knees for ship- 
building, trenails, plank, posts, be. A very durable and valua- 
ble tree— grows rapidly-^oes not attain a very large size. It 
is most commonly, but improperly, called Juniper. 

JuNiPERUS ViRGiNiANA. — (Red Cedor j-^Litdo except in 
the southern part of the State — small si^e. 
• QoERCus Alba. — (White Oak) Quercus Prinus Disco- 
lor,"— f'Sioaffij? White Oak) — ^most abundant near the sea- 
cost and tide wafers — ^none at any great distance in the interi- 
or, nor much east of the Penobscot. Uses. — Ship building, 
staves, machinery, be.— The latter species not abundant, nor 
so valuable as the former. 

Quercus Rubra. — (Red Oak) — Abundant on the seaboard 
— ftJittle in the interior. Uses. — Nearly the same as white- 
oak — ^less valuable. 

QuBRCUs Ambigua. — (Chrey OaiJ— Rare. 

QuERCus PuMiLA.— (^SArtti Oak) — On Gravelly plains and 
barrens— of no known value. 

JuGLANs Cathartica. — (OUfiutj Buttcmut) — On rich al- 
luvial lands— abounds on the Kenebeck. Its bark 3rields a 
strcmg colouring matter, and is a powerful cathartic— wood 
Bttle used. 

JuQLANS S^vjMosA.'-^Shagbark Walnut Juglans Alba. 
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(White Walnut y^^X little only Id the south-*west part of the 
State. 

Betula Lutea.—-{ FeZZcm; J9JrcA)-^Abundant in aU parts. 
Uses, — Ship building, cabinet work, machinery, 8m5, 

Bktula Lenta. — {Black Bitch) Rare. 

Betula Paptracea.— -(^JP^iy^e Birch) — ^Abounds mxM 
near the sea and tide .waters. Uses. — Cabinet work, be* be. 
Bark, used by the Indians, for canoes, &lc. 

Betula Rubra.— j^Ued Birch) — Probably the same with 
the preceding ; the only observed difference being in the ixAat 
of the heart wood, and this supposed to be only owing to ^e. 
Kpe*.— The same. 

Betula Populifolia. — (White Birch)^-^AIl the diiSer* 
ence between this and the two preceding, appears to be such 
as results from age and circumstances. 

Betula Alnus. — (Alder)*-^ low grouikls. Of little val- 
ue. 

Faous Stlvestris. — (White Beech) Fagus Ferruguta. — 
(Red Beech) — Abundant in all parts of the State. The difier* 
ence between these two is supposed to be only owing to age 
and circumstances of growth. The latter species very dura- 
ble. Uses, — Ship-building and other purposes. 

Acer Saccharinum. — (Rock Maple^ Sugar Maple) — 
Abundant in most parts of the State. Uses, The sap yields 
sugar. The wood very hard and heavy, some sorts valuable for 
cabinet-work. Sometimes used in ship-building, mill-work, 
and machinery. Not durable when exposed to air and mois- 
ture alternately. 

Acer Eriocarpum. Acer Negumdoi — (White Maple)'^ 
Not very abundant. Uses, — The bark for dying — ^wood for 
various purposes — ^light, durable. 

Acer Rubrum. — (Red Flowering Maple, Swamp Ma- 
ple)—Oiten confounded with the former. 

Acer Striatum.— fiS^r^d Maple, Moose fFood— Small 
-—of little value. 
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Fraxikus Exci5LsiOR.---ffFAtV6./2«%^-r-Ia\ap parts of the 
State; a |ligfat, elastic, tough wood. Uires.-— Oars, staves, 
plank, blocks, various implements and machinery. 

Fraxinus Americana. — (Black Ashj Swamp Ask^ Yellow 
JUik*) Uic*— Various ; Very durable, f FL Sambucifolia of 
Mklumxl) 

UiiBcus Americana. — (Elm) — ^In moist rich Ijudb^Ni large 
handsome tree, tough, not easily split. Uief-smRffious. 

Carpinus Ostrya. — C. Americana. — C. Betulus. — 
(Hornbeam^ HomMne^ Lever Woody Iron Wood) — Small 
size, exceeding strong and close-grained. Not abtindant. 

Larrus SASSAFKAs.^-:(Sass(^as) — A little in York coun- 

Thuta Occidentalis.— f FFAiVc Cedar. — Arhor Vitte) — 
Abundant in some low moist grounds. Uses. — Shingles, rails, 
posts, &tc. ; very durable and light. The name arbor vit^j is 
also given by some to the Juniperus Virginiana. 

TiLiA Americana. — (Bass Wood, — lAme ^ree) — ^In all 
parts of the State. In moist rich grounds ; large size ; a veiy 
light soft wood. Uses. — ^Various. 

White Wood — Nearly similar to the pre- 
ceding. Foimd between the sources of the Aroostook and the 
Madawamkeag. 

PopuLus TREBfULoiDEs. — (Poplar^ American Aspen) — ^A 
common growth after fires have overrun the ori^nal forest. 

PopULUs Balsamitera. — (]Salsam Poplar, Balm of Crite- 
adf Sffcamore) — ^In the northern parts of the State this tree is 
found of a large size. Its buds and leaves aromatic, and said 
io possess medicinal qualities. 

Cerasus. — (Cherry) — Several species, some of which are 
used in cabmet work ; conunon after fires have overrun the 
forest 

Prunus. — (Plum) — Several species, of little value, except 

the Moose-plum, or Kennebeck-plum. Wood hard, brittle. 

fine grained. Would probably be of use in some of the art*?. 
15 
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Salix. — (Willow) — Several species, of Kttle value. 

Rhus Glabrum. Rhus Typhinum. — (Sumach) — ^Ap- 
pears in some places after clearing the fcnrests. Valuable m 
tanning and dyemg. 

There are many species of lesser shrubs, and of perennial 
and annual plants indigenous to this State, some of which have 
valuable properties, but the enumeration is hardly necessary, 
and may be dispensed with. 



A fliD account of the mineral productions of the State would 
be highly desirable and important, but this department of »its 
natural history has, as yet, been but very partially explored; 
and a bare mention of such minerals as are known to exist in 
a few places, is all that can be given. We are indebted % 
Bearly all that is known upcm the subject, to the labors of Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland. The account which follows of some of 
them, with those few localities which are known, is principal^ 
extracted from his valuable work on Mineralogy.* 

Iron. — ^Is very extensively difiiised in all parts of the State ; 
but few of its localities however have been explored sufficient- 
ly to ascertain the kinds, quality, or quantity of its ores. In 
some the quantity has been found to be considerable ; in some 
supposed to be very extensive ; the kinds less known. Among 
them, so far as known are the following kinds and localities: — 

SuLPHURET or Iron. — {Pyrites^ Iron Pyrito)— Found at 
Brunswick, Winthrop, Albion, and other places — Often in Ar- 
gillite and mica slate — Specimens have been found near Will- 
iamsburgh, but not in great quantity — ^used chiefly for the man- 
ufacture of Copperas. 

Sulphate of Iron, — ^Near Andover. Other ores of iron 
exist also in this vicinity. 

Magnetic Sulphuret of Iron. — At Brunswick. 

* It is to be hoped that his profes&ional duties may, at some future tfane, aBow him f* 
prosecute bis researches, and give to the public an account of the mineralagy and geology 
of the State, which is much w«Bt«d, and to whick w othtr in ttie 8(ate cu pretend to m 
equal. 
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-BIagnxtic Qxn>E of Iron. 

Var. 1. Natiys Magnet. — ^At Topsham. 

Var. 2. Iron Sand.— In small quantity at Williamsburgh. 

Var. 3. Micaceous Oxide of Iron. — ^Near Belfast. 

OcHRET Red oxide of Iron. — {Red Oc&re)-A large quan-. 
iHijf supposed to be of this species, is found on the west branch 
of Pleasant river near the Ebeeme mountains. In its vicinity 
are other species also, supposed to be Red and Brown Hem- 
atite. 

Bog Ore. — Clinton. Near Ebeeme mountains, and various 
other places.' 

Phosphate of Iron. — ^York. 

Beds of Iron ore, but of what kind is not known, have been 
discovered in various parts of the interior. — One of some Ex- 
tent on the banl^ of the Penobscot, above Sunkhaze. — ^A large 
one on the bank of the St. John, about 2 miles above the 
mouth of Fish river. A large quantity is foupd in township 
No 6, 9th range Penobscot County ; and there are indications of 
its existence in abundance in the Ebeeme mountains, and in 
Kutt^hHin — also in the eastern, part of the State, near the Me- 
duxnekeag. / 

■ Lead. — ^Is found, in the form of its sulphuret, or Galena, at 
Topsham and at Thomaston. In what quantities is not known. 
It has been found also at Exeter, Penobscot County. 

Oxide of Manganese.-^— At Thomaston. 

SuijPHUret'of Moi«tbdena. — ^At Brunswick, and Mbunt 
Desert 

Oxide of Moltbdena.— *At Brunswick-^connected with 
the preceding. 

Red oxide of Titanium. — At Topsham. 

■ Graphite. — Often improperly called black lead. Found 
at Brunswick, Freeport, Bath, Gorham, Paris% 

Peat.-— Exists abundantly in swamps and bogs. The great 
quantities of fuel furnished as yet by the forests, leaves th^ 
peat hitherto of but little value« 
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LitfE. — ^Is fiiund in various parts of the State, but nowhere 
so abundantly as at Thomaston and Camden. In both those 
places If is wrought in great quantities for ordinary piuposes 
as a cement; and its exportation forms a large part of the 
trade of the inhabitants. In Thomaslon particular^, the rock 
is principaUy a handscnne marble^ much of which is cm aarf* ;^ 
polished for ornamental purposes. lime in some of its ▼aiie« 
ties, principally its carbonate, is diflused over vaiious other 
parts of the State. In some it is manufactured, but not exten* 
:»vely; a handsome marble, as well as ordinary varieties of the 
carbonate of lime, is found on the waters of the Meduxnekei^* 
An extensive bed of fine statuary marble forms a part of die 
bed of the west teuich of the Penobscot, a little below the 
Che»mcook. A variety of Phosphate of lime has be^i found' 
at Topsham. 

Grakite.— -And Granitic rocks, suitaUe for building, ar« 
found in every variety of form and ^tuation m most parts of the . 
State. Quarries of the most valuable kinds for the purposes of 
architecture, have been opened near the banks of the Kenne* 
beck in Hallowell and Augusta, near the shores of Penobscot 
bay, and in other places. Most of these are conveniently ae^^ 
cessible, are easily wrought, and the working and exportation 
of them is becoming a business of some extent and impor*' 
tance. 

Slate. — ^In several varieties, exists extensively between the 
Kennebeck and Penobscot rivers ; and has been discovered in 
several mstances from the Penobscot to the waters of the St 
John. The basis or substratum of a large proportion of the 
hills between the Kennebeck and the Penobscot eom^sts of 
Slate. Near the sea coast they appear to be composed prinei- 
pally of mica slate. Proceeding northerly the external cburac- 
ter becomes less distinct. On the Piseataquis, Argillite prevails, 
and many of the bills are founded entirely cm this. It appears 
also in the vallies, and beds of the rivers. Occasionally the 
argillite is alternated with silicious slate, frequently traversed by 



twni Oft ^pttitx and aoinetiiiies is altfinaled with mics ihte. 
The aigiyite and sUiciousi slate are sometimes found paasbig 
isla eac^ odier, in Farious profioitknuu Towardatfae sea board 
tfaei mica siate occurs in a few [dbces, in voy dan hmkne, not 
ngaikily stratified, wad very friabte. Gpeneralljr it &dsts in 
iiregular strata of all variety of forms, sometimes nodubns. 
The irregularity in general becomes less as it recedes inm die 
sea. On the Piscataquis the argiUite is in general regular^ 
stratified, and, in a number of instances has been found capa- 
ble of being split into roof slate, of a superior quality. An m- 
staasee of diis kind exists in lai^e quantity at Williamsburg, 
where tables baye been obt»ned fircmi six to nearly ten feet in 
length, of the best quality, suitable for roof or writiBg slate. 
h is said that a korge body, of a simikr quality, has been feund 
in township No. 9, 9tb range, in the county of Somerset It is 
feimd also at HouhoiH and at various places on Penobscot lir- 
er and its eastern branches. 

One peediarity of the root date wfaiefa has been exattuned 
m 9(Hne parts <^the State, wSL serve to indicate its sixpenority 
over mucb that is fbimd and nsed in oth^ parts of the United 
Staibes^ lor the covering of buikfings ; viz. its power of resis^ 
tanee fo the fi>rce of firoet ; as is shown in instances wh^e^ 
in its native sntuation, it has been exposed to all changes of the 
seascms, in the open air, for ages, and yet exluints na marks of 
<fecomponti€m, nor change of its original structure. 

Fhma die general iqppearance of die bills, conneeteA with 
the ajq^aranee of tiie ai^mite which has been discovered, it is 
scfposedthat die tract of country, from 10 to 20 miles in 
width, extending firom the eastern part, of the county of Som^ 
erset, and p^haps firom Kemaebeck river, m a northeaster^ 
direocicm, on and north of tbe Piscataquis and the Madawan^ 
keag, to the country about Houlton, said probably northerly to 
the Aroostook and St. Jeto, will be found ta be based princi- 
pal^ upon argillite, of a suitable form and quality fer roof and 
writing skEtes. The waters of the PaM>bscot will affiird con- 
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venient means for its transportatkm to market, and its quali^^- 
and the increasing demand for its use, throughout ,the United 
States, must one day render its manufocture and exportation a 
profitable emplpjrmentfor many of the inhabitants of the State. 
It is probable, that this tract of slate formation extends south" 
westward to Waterville on the Kennebeck, where it has been 
found, said to be of a good quality. 



Among others of the natural products which may stimulate 
the enterprize and reward the industry of the inhabitants 
of the State, may be classed those of the sea which washes 
its shores, and the rivers which . water its interior. It is suf- 
ficient however merely to mention them in this place ; their 
kind and value are well known ; and it will at once be 
perceived that the great extent to which the taking and 
curing of fish, and the manufacture of salt, may furnish em-* 
plo3ninent, and the means of subsistence and wealthy to a nu- 
merous population, inhabiting around the multitude of baya 
and harbors with which the. State is indented, will by conse- 
quence extend, as it were, tlie territory of the State into the 
ocean, and increase its numbers, wealth, and physical strength, 
to a degree not easily calculated. Some fiurtlier notice of 
this article will be taken in Chapter 8. 

Those natural products which require the aid of the labor 
of man-, in agriculture, as also the products of manu&cturing 
industry, will be noticed under their respective heads. 

How far, and in what manner the parental care of the Le- 
gislature, or the enterprize of private citizens, may avail to in- 
crease the value of tlie natural products with which the State 
abounds ; to promote the production of such as are most use-^ 
fill, and require the hand of culture ; to preserve firom waste 
those which are exposed to destruction ; to expk)re the extent 
to which valuable native products may be found to exist, at 
be made useful ; and to improve, in the best manneri the ad-*' 
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vantages which the whole, in various wajrs, maj afibrd to ^ 
State, as sources of individual and pubUc wealth and oomfi)r^ 
are questicxis which cannot fail to be interesting, and which 
may be of very great interest to the fiiture welfare of the 
State ; but, to an intelligent and enter[Nrizmg people, it will be 
sufficient merely to make the suggestion. ' . 



,% CHAPTER V. 

Divisions. 

The artificial divisions of the State, which are formed for po- 
fitical purposes, or for the convenience of distinct portions of 
die people, will be most readily understood by consulting the 
general Map of the State, and the Atlas, Plate 6. Those nat- 
ural divisions which result from the relative position of moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, be. will appear in some measure in the gen- 
eral Map, but more especially in the Atlas, Plate 1, to which 
Plate 4 may also be added ; and these, with the descriptions 
in chapter 2, may suffice for this part of the subject. 

There is however another kind of natural division, or, perhaps 
more properly, a result of natural divisions, which occurs in a 
greater or less degree, in most countries of any considerable ex- 
tent, and exists, in some degree, in Maine. This division arises 
chiefly from the mutual wants and conveniences of the inhabit- 
ants respectively in dilSerent parts of the State — the number 
and local position of the places where they find the means to 
supply those' wants, or bcrease those conveniences — ^the direc- 
tions and facilities of the usual channels of intercourse — the 
traninent or permanent character of any obstacles to the inter- 
course between dififerent sections — ^the position, and natural 
and artificial advantages of the commercial towns, or focal 
fKants, which concentrate the business of particular districts; 



Imd perhaps scmetiaies to natural or artifidal rivalabipA, epm- 
petUons, or combinaticms among difibreot claasea of the oon- 
munity^. It k not intended to suppoie that such diviaioiis have 
uniform^ <xr necessarily an injurious e&ct. They may some- 
times he- beneficial. The object here is to show that they must 
exist, m a measure, in this State ; and to suggest some of the 
possible results, in atder that the minds of those, who deem it 
of any importance, may be excited to the inquiry whether any 
practicable course of policy or enterprise may be available to 
improve whatever advantages, or obviate the disadvantages, 
which might result to the communiQr, from the existence or ef- 
fects of such natural divisions. 

We may for a moment suppose a country of any extent^ 
possessing but one port^-— one point of commercial correspond* 
ence, and of general communication, with other countries. It 
will be perceived at once that this port will be the general dep 
pot for all the surplus products of the country, whether of agri^ 
culture or manufactures, and the place at which these will be 
exchanged for the products of other countries. The mutual 
wants and convenience of all the inhabitants of this country 
^will bring them frequently together at this place, and will lead 
ihem to connections in business, acquaintances, friendshipe, 8zc* 
which will tend to assimilate their habits of thinking and act- 
ing, and to form a general homogeneous character in the whole 
community. The interest and feelings of the whole, will be- 
tome in some measure identified with those of each part, they 
will generally act together on all subjects of general interest, 
and all measures of public improvement will tend directly to 
draw closer the connection, and promote the intercourse be- 
tween the centre and the extreme parts of the country. 

Suppose next, that there are two or more such posts, each 
conveniently accommodating a particular district of the coun- 
try, but none situated so as sufficiently to accommodate the 
whole, nor so as that their respective necessities, nor conveni- 
ence, require any connection with each other. Here then 
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Jthere must be two or more classes of the population, having 
but little intercourse or acquaintance with each other. Their 
real interesOs may be substantially the same, and require, in 
general, the pursuit of the same policy, and the adoption of 
the same measures ; but their respective views on the subject 
may be. different, and their feelings selfi^, local, and exclu- 
iHve. Hence jealousies and discord will arise, and often pre- 
vent the adoption of measures, both of a general and local na- 
ture, which would have been highly beneficial to the whole 
tsommunily. It is possible too that a spirit of emulation may 
excite them to greater W5tivity and "exertion, each in fair meas- 
ures to promote the interests of their respective sections ; and 
the general interests of the whole country may be advanced 
by the competition. 

Suppose also that the position, or natural advantages of these 
several ports, and the circumstances and geographical features 
of the country, are such that the enterprize and industry of 
die inhabitants of one district may improve the means of inter- 
course with, or oflfer some superior advantages to, a part of 
die mhabitai^ts of others, so as to induce them to form their 
commercial connections and acquaintance with themselves, and 
unite their interests and views and feelings in the same system 
of local and sectional policy. Such a course would be open 
^ either. It might be pursued in a spirit of honorable enter- 
prize, and ardent competition, resulting in improvements 
highly beneficial to the whole country. It might also be pur- 
sued differently, and in some cases, much to the physical and 
moral injury, not only of the rival parts, but of the whole. 

These remarks may apply, at least in a measure, to possi- 
bilities arising from some of the local circumstances of this 
State ; and it will be well if a consideration of the subject 
should prompt to a course of thinking and acting, which, when 
Applied to aU questions of a public nature, should result only 

in measures the best calculated to obviate whatever disadvan- 

16 . 
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tages, and improve to the utmost whatever advantages may peT^ 
tain to, or flow from, these circumstances. 

The State of Maine has no common centre, to which the 
wants or convenience of its inhabitants would induce them nat* 
uralljr to resort, or with which to form connections which 
should combine the whole in one general interest. Such con- 
nections and combinations therefore, if formed at all, must re- 
sult only from the general principles of patriotism, virtue, 'and 
liberality, sustaining themselves against the counteracting in- 
fluence of local attachments, and sectional and exclusive inter- 
ests. Of course it is evident, that besides, and in aid of, the 
force of physical enterprize, a high degree of moral culture, in 
the mass of the people, is necessary in order to overcome 
whatever disadvantages may exist, and to elicit, in the best 
manner, the natural advantages which the state aflfords, and to 
bring them to their proper bearing on the wealth, strength and 
happiness of the community. 

The most of the numerous bays and harbors with which the 
sea coast of the State is indented, afford suitable sites for com- 
mercial and manufacturing villages, which form so many focal 
points, for a greater or less extent of country around them. 
At some point in the intermediate distances between them, 
will be a dividing line, beyond which their commercial con- 
nections with the interior will not extend, unless through the 
influence of adventitious circumstances, which will ever vary 
with the numbers, captital, and enterprize, of those at these 
focal points. 

At a distance from the sea shore, the head of navigation on 
the several rivers will naturally form other points, which, from 
their local position, will intercept more or less of the trad^ 
which otherwise would fall to the share of towns on the sea 
coast. Farther in the interior there are also points which offer 
some superior advantages, for manufacturing and trading villa- 
ges ; and the circumstances under which they may be iformed 
will give a direction to the current of trade beyond them, and 
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from them to the sea coast. The multitude of such points 
«long the sea coast and navigable rivers, without any one of 
such commanding superiority, with respect to natural advanta- 
ges; as to absorb or concentrate the capital, or divert it materi- 
ally from all the rest, affords a foundation, and 'stimulus to, a 
spirit of enterprize and competition, which, if well directed, and 
regulated by ulterior views of public good, may result in im- 
proving the means of intercourse between the different portions 
of the interior and the seaboard, and promoting in various ways 
the convenience of the inhabitants of each, in a manner, and to 
a degree, highly advantageous to the common interests of the 
whole. It may also, on the other hand, be obstructed by want 
of power to overcome the obstacles presented by local author- 
ities, or want of authority, and partial conflicting interests ; or 
may result in narrow rivalships, and selfish combinations, which 
mil prevent the general progress of public improvement, and 
produce a spirit of discord and bitterness, highly injurious, not 
only to the external prosperity, but to the moral character, 
and happiness of the State. 

It will not be doubted that possibilities of these opposite na- 
tures exist, not only in relation to cases of the particular kind 
alluded to, but in a multitude, of all forms and descriptions, 
throughout the State. 

It is well known that a considerable portion of the time and 
attention of the Legislature, is often taken up in the considera* 
don of applications for, and objections against, some projected 
objects of internal improvement, or local convenience, such as 
turnpikes, bridges, canals, locks, milldams, he. which in some 
instances may be beneficial to the public at large, in others 
may operate only to promote sectional or personal interests, to 
the disadvantage of other sections or persons. And though, 
in the abstract, they are decidedly measures of public improve- 
ment, yet it often requires much intelligence and foresight to 
discern, whether, from their circumstances, they may not pre- 
vent other measures of greater advantage than may be derived 
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from the projected improvement ; or destroy, or materially di- 
minish the value of, some natmtd advantages belonging to the 
Gommunity at large, or to some of its members ; or whether 
the enterprize, though it appears to promise adequate advan- 
tage to the projectors, or to some particular section of the 
country, may not absorb more of the energies and capital of 
the community, than its results will eventually compensate or 
reimburse. 

Related to this subject also, are schemes of civil and politi- 
cal arrangement, such as incorporation of towns and counties^ 
establishment of literary and other institutions, &c. which 
sometimes may originate in, or receive a direction from, sec^ 
tional or personal interests and rivalships, incompatible with 
the general good ; and though in many cases they may be, and 
are, necessary and beneficial, yet in some they may be direct- 
ly or indirectly injurious, or may prevent future and more im- 
portant advantages. 

The continual and increasing enterprizes for the opening of 
new, and alteration of old roads, in all parts of the country ; 
with the long contests and delays, with which some of these 
enterprizes are attended, afibrd additional evidence, not only 
of a spirit of improvement highly beneficial and creditable to 
the State, but of the existence, in some instances, of a counter 
spirit, and also of former deficiencies in the projecdon and 
prosecution of measures of public utility ; and it indicates too, 
the importance of liberal and expanded views, and of the culr 
tivation of a high tone of public spirit, in all those who possess 
the power or influence to promote or impede any such meas- 
ures. 

The slightest reflecticMi on these subjects will show that they 
afibrd room for endless injurious divisions, and demand the ex- 
ercise of the united wisdom of the Legislature, and of the 
proper constituted authorities, with the highest moral sense and 
intelligence among the people, in adopting and pursuing that 
system of policy which shall produce, on the whole, the great- 
est sum of advantages, to which they may be made to conduce. 
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Where lliB current of commercial imereourse tmoog the uh 

habitants is not controlled fior led by the course of the rivers^ 

nor obstructed by mountains, or other natural impediments, and 

where mercantile capital is found at all points, m sufficient 

amount for the supply of the vicinity, the connections of the 

inhabitants of the interior, with those of the market towns, on 

the navigable waters of the sea-board, will be regulated chiefly 

by their respective distances. An exception may be made, so 

far as the circumstances of the diflTerent markets may offer 

paramount inducements in the relative prices of commodities; 

The courses of the rivers, in the facility they afford for die 

transportation of lumber, will naturally direct so much of the 

trade as c(Hisists in that article, to the towns on their respective 

borders, and generally to those situated near the head of navi^ 

gation. 

With these exceptions, the difierent sea-port and maricet 
iowns in the State may be expected to command the interior 
trade, and form the centres of business, connections, and inters 
«(ts, of districts neariy proportioned in size to the respective 
distances from the difierent parts of the interior to these cen- 
tre! points. This supposes, however, that the state of the 
loads, or other means of transportation, renders the communi- 
cation equally easy and cheap to all parts in propordon to the 
distance. 

The ultimate size, wealth, and hnportance of the market 
towns respectively, may be expected to be determined prio^ 
cipally by the extent of territory, and amount of population, 
the business of which each can attract to itself. 

it will be obvious that superior enterprize, and skill in its, 
direction, on the part of the inhabitants of one market-town, 
in improving die natural, or creating artificial, means of com- 
nmnication with the interior, may extend their mercantile con-^ 
nections into districts, which otherwise would naturally be con- 
nected with some other market ; and thus would increase their 
own wealth and importance, at the expense of some of their 
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neighbors. This affords a fair field of competition which, if 
properly conducted, may be made to result much to the ad- 
vantage of the whole collectively. It is only necessary that 
it be left free to all, be entered upon-with a liberal spirit, and 
that no sinister measures, bn the part of one, be suffered to 
arrest or impede the enterprize of another. 

It would not be easy to jassign to any one port, or focal 
point, in the State, the precise limits of the district to which 
its connections or operations should or may extend ; nor if 
practicable would it be of much importance. It will not, 
however, be wholly uninteresting, nor useless, to notice some 
of the principal points, and the general extent of the districts 
with which their mercantile connections will naturally be form- 
ed, and from which they will, in a measure, derive their rela- 
tive consequence. 

In the present early stage and unequal distribution of the 
population of most parts of the State, very little of the future 
importance of any central point, or its adjacent districts, is to 
be measured by the present numbers of either. Extent of 
territory only must be tlie basis of any present ca^ulations*^ 
and the rapid increase and distribution of the population of 
the State may be expected to realize any reasonable anticipa-^ 
tions in this respect, at a period not very remote. 

In relation to this subject the State may be considered as 
naturally divided into four principal districts, and these again 
subdivided into many lesser ones. It will not be necessary to 
notice the minor divisions, but merely b a general manner, the 
principal ones, of which Portland, Hallowell, (including Au- 
gusta and Gardiner,) Bangor, and Calais, may be considered 
as forming or representing the central points. There are oth- 
er towns which possess as great, and in some respects greater, 
commercial advantages than are possessed by some of these, 
but a part of them may be considered as included in, or con- 

* Fertility and other natural advantages of the territory shoald also be taken Into tht 
. consideration, but estimates on these g^roonds can not bo made with any tolerable cer« 
tainty, at present. 
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ti^cted witb, some of these— others will depend principally on 
Jhreign cmnmerce, and therefore are not within the design of 
this Chapter— others command too small an extent of interior 
countiy to form an item of much importance in a comprehen- 
sive view of the State. Kennebunk and Saco may be con- 
indered partly as connected, and partly as competing with 
Portland. Bath will share the connections of HalloweU, and 
lalso in some measiire compete with Portland. The lumber 
trade of the Androscoggin will give it, in connection wirfi 
Brunswick, an interest and connection with a part of the dis- 
tricts otherwise naturally assigned to Portland and HalloweU 
respectively. Its open navigation in the winter wiU give it an 
advantage which, at that season, will attract a part of the inte- 
rior trade from the country otherwise naturally falling to Hal- 
bwell. The same circumstance will enable Belfast, at times, 
successfully to compete with HalloweU and Bangor. Machi- 
as and Eastport possess advantages of their own, and may 
share a part of those of Cahiis, and compete with that place, 
«nd with each other, for the trade of that section of the State. 
Machias, by perhaps a trifling expense in canals, may take a 
share of the lumber trade of the Schoodic lakes, and, by 
Suitable improvements in the means of internal communica- 
tion, Machias, Calais and Eastport may compete with Bangor 
fiir some part of the trade of the disU*ict naturaUy belonging 
to that place ; and Bangor and HaUoweU, and HaUowell and 
Portland, may claim a share of that of each other. The in- 
termediate ports along the sea coast wiU compete, in various 
degrees, and vdth various success, with each other, and with 
some of those which have been mentioned. 

The territory, within the State, to which Portland, including 
Kennebunk and Saco, affords the nearest market, contains 
about 1800 square miles.* Its open harbor in the winter, and 

* It will be remembered that all reference to the present population of any part of the 
territory, is here thrown out of the question. The reader who is inclined to speculate on 
this siriilact, and coi^jecturo its future bearto^) may peihaps find some data, from which to 
reas«D, in Chapter 6» 
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its superior mercantile capital at present, attract to it the 
principal part of the trade of about 1000 square miles mcyrei 
which lie nearer to HalloweU and Bath. Besides the territo*- 
ry witlun the State, dependent on this market, there are about 
5000 square miles in the upper part of New-Hampshire and 
Vermont, which lie nearer to Portland than to any other sea* 
port; and are, partially at least, connected with it. Any inir 
provements in the means of communication, to compete with 
the facilities of transportation rendered by the improvements 
on Connecticut river, would connect this whole tract with Porl* 
land, except so far as similar improvements should coimect 
such part of it as lies nearer to HalloweU, with that place. 
The district then which will naturally, and principally, be coo- 
nected with Portland, by ties of interest and habit, may be 
considered as equal to about 2800 square miles within this 
state, besides what connections are, and may be, formed, ^th 
parts of New-Hampshire and Vermont. 

The territory naturally connecting itself with HalloweU,* SD 
far as the distance is concerned, contains about 4500 square 
miles, within the State, of which there are nearly 1000 square 
miles, as before mentioned, connected with Portland by otb^, 
circumstances than proximity ; and about 2000 square mileiS 
in the upper parts of New-Hampshire and Vermont, of which 
the principal part, under present circumstances, connects itself 
with Portland and other markets. The fidd therefore of com- 
petition, in the career of internal improvements, between Hal- 
loweU and Portland, to atti*act, each to itself, the trade and influ- 
ence of a more extended territory, may be considered as about 
3000 square miles ; (viz. 1000 within the State, and 2000 in 
New-Hampshire and Vermont) — ^that between Portland and 
HaUoweU on one side, and other places westward, and out of 
the State, on the other, as about 5000 square miles, 2000 of 
which however is also included in the field of competition with 
HalloweU. 

'*' Including also Augasta and Gardiner, and in some respects Batb. 
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The local position of the upper waters of Kennebeck river 
^will give to Hallowell the lumber trade, and probably with it 
a part of the other trade of the territory which othenvise would 
naturally fall to the share of Bangor. And a considerable dis- 
trict on either side of the line of equal proximity to those two 
places, will be a field for the competition of enterprize, in im- 
proving the means of communication to each of them respec- 
^vely. 

A large portion of the northern part of the State would find 
its market nearer, and form its connections more conveniently 
with Quebec, or Fredericton, if the impediments which must 
result fix)m the situation of those places under a foreign gov- 
ernment, were out of the way. At times, it may be expected 
fiiat some portion of its trade will take that course, notwith- 
standing such impediments. Its lumber, it would seem, must 
lecessarily foUow the course of the waters, and find its mar- 
ket at Fredericton. It is far from impossible, however, that a 
proper system of internal improvement, aided by the political 
relations of the two countries, may retain a considerable por- 
tion, of even that heavy conamaodity, to the markets witWn the 
Stslte, 

It will be obvious at a glance, that Bangor* will be the 
|Knnt naturally to concentrate the business of more than half 

the State, so far as it is transacted within the State. Such cir- 
HBumstances as have been before alluded to, may divert a part 

of this to Hallowell on one ^ide, and to Machias, Eastport and 

-Calais, on the other. Belfast dso, at certain seasons, will com- 

.pete for a share of its trade and connections with a part of the 

interior, as it will also for that of Hallowell ;— but the territory 

"which will naturally connect itself with Bangor, independent of 

all competition, will be about 9D00 square miles, or more than 

<me fourth of the State ; and a liberal spirit on the part of this 

State, and of Massachusettes, in opening and improving the 



* With Bangor is to be included m part, the towns in it-, vicinity on the Penobscot. 
Tte situation of Frankfort, at the btad «f -winter navigatiWy five* it • iliart of the bus!-. 
ness of Bangor. 

.17 
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commumcation to the public lands in the jDorthem f&its of the 
State, may, as before intimated, eventually lead to distdots 
within the State, and principally to thb, the whole trikde of the 
country on the Aroostook and St. John, and secure to the State 
tod to the Nation, the benefits of the circulation of the capital 
necessary to supply the whole of that extensive region. 

Machias, Eastport and Calais, will naturally share, between 
them, the trade and connections of about 2500 square mHes. 
Their situation, on and near the firontier of the State and na- 
tion, will occasicm fluctuations in these connections, among 
themselves ; and, under some circumstances, wiU very consid- 
erably vary the extent of their connections with the interior and 
other parts of the State. 

On a bare inspection of the Map of the State^ it will be seei^, 
that though there are many ports along the sea coast, each of 
which will form the central point of a district of small extent, 
yet there are none which can enter extensively into successfid 
competition with the districts which have been here described, 
excepting Saco, Bath, and Belfast. These may, under some 
circumstances, form extensive permanent connections with 
some parts of the territory, which otherwise would attach itself 
to one or another of the preceding places ; and a liberal compe- 
tition for this object, may, if rightiy conducted, result in per*- 
manent advantages to the whole. 

Overlooking the fluctuating connections which will always 
exist near the verge of difierent districts, and those of small ex- 
tent which will be confined to the minor ports along the sea- 
coast, die population of the State, when it becomes fully settled, 
will, as it appears, naturally form itself into four distinct bodies, 
connected with, and moving round, as many separate central 
points, united, each within itself, by ties of mutual convenience, 
and common interests and habits ; but severed firom all the 
rest, except so far as an elevated and liberal tone of public 
sentiment may unite them. The result of these circumstan- 
ces may be mutual jealousies, narrow and disc<^ant views, 
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and illiberal competitioiis, which will> injuriously and deeply af- 
fect the general prosperity : — Or, it may be a liberal spirit oif 
enterprize, and honorable compedtion, which shall awaken the 
energies, stimulate the exertions, and extensively promote the 
improvement, wpalth, and respectability of the State at large, 
. as well as of all its individual members. Much will depend 
on those who may have it in their power to give the tone to 
gtiblic opinion and action, and to direct or control the meas- 
ures which respectively tend to good or ill ; and the most lib- 
eral and expanded views and feelings, among the predomina-^ 
ting classes of the community, wi^ be necessary to promote 
the oue and prevent the other. 

More particular observations to prove, or enforce, the im- 
portance of the subject, on either side, might be deemed par- 
tial or invidious, and will not be necessary. It wil be suffi- 
cient to have noticed, in general terms, the leading divisions 
bto which the State is cast by its natural features, and to have 
adverted slighdy to the evils which may possibly result, from 
the tendency of these natural divisions to excite and foster a 
spurit of sectional and exclusive policy, in the management of 
puUie affidrs, and in the schemes of private adventure. The 
intelligent and upright portion of the community imbued with 
the spidt of triLe patriotism, will not need extensive details, 
neither of facts nor argument, to excite in them a profound 
coQsideration of the subject, in its remotest bearings, and to 
proH^t them to a proper direction of their powers in relation 
to it } and to other portions of the comnumity, proper motives 
of action, however sustained by fact and argument, would be 
addressed in vain. 
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CHAPTER! VI. 

Population. 

■ 

In considering the subject of the population of Maine it wiff 
be proper to notice m the outset — ^that its actual present num^- 
ber is very far below that which it is capable of sustaining, 
even on the same part of the territory ^diich it now occupies } 
that it is, and unless under circumstances of great adversity, 
will be increasmg for many years; that the increase may 
consist, not only of those bom, more than those who die with- 
in, or .remove from, the State, but of immigrants from other 
States and countries ; that to provide for the future welfare 
and usefulness of this increase, as well as for that of the pres- 
ent residents, forms an important part of the political duties of 
legislators and people ; that there is a point, beyond which any 
increase^ of numbers may cease to be beneficial to the commu- 
nity ; that it may, under some circumstances, be questionable 
whether it is for the interest and happiness of the State col- 
lectively, to encourage its increase by immigration from a- 
broad ; that though these circumstances^ way not now exist, 
yet, in the natural course of events, they may exist hereafter j 
and it cannot be determined how soon they may occur, even 
in this State, and that a time may arrive when any increase of 
numbers may operate as a dead weight upon its energies, ma- 
terially diminish its resources, and impair the happiness, and 
deteriorate the moral character of the community. 

No registers have been kept within this State, from which 
the amount of the natural increase of its population could be 
ascertained with tolerable accuracy. In some few instancesp 
registers of births and deaths in particular towns and par- 
ishes have been presejrved ; but the fluctuating state of the 
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popuhtimi, ID a new and rapidj^ increasing country, renders 
these partial accounts of very little use as data from which to 
determine the natural increase of the whole State ; — therefore, 
in all reasonings upon this subject, such ratio must be assumed, 
as experience and observation, in other countries, under cir- 
cumstances somewhat similar, in regard to the probabilities of 
life, and the means of subsistence, have found to be near the 
truth. 

In the United States in general, and in other countries 
where the means of subsistence and competence are easily 
obtained, and where the genius and circumstances of govern- 

m 

ment and people present no artificitl checks to early marriages, 
and every one is secure in the acquisition and enjoyment of 
his property, this ratio has been found by attentive observers, 
to be, in general, nearer to 3 per cent, per annum, than to any 
other which could be satisfactorily ascertained or assumed. 

The healthiness of the climate of Maine, however, and the 
circumstances and habits of its inhabitants, are, at present, more 
favorable to a higher ratio of natural increase, than in the aver- 
age of the whole United States. And from the most careful 
observations which the nature of the case, and means of in- 
fiirmation, would allow, it is believed that the r^tio of the nat- 
ural increase of Maine is often, though not constantly, nearest 
to 3 1-2 per cent per annum. But perfect accuracy in this 
Tespect is not to be attained, and numerical precision, in all 
calculations on the subject, is to be understood only as the most 
convenient mode to obtain a reasonable approximation to the 
truth ; and so far as comparisons with other States may be 
necessary or useful, it will be sufficiently accurate for such 
j)urposes, and much the most convenient, to assume the same 
ratio for the natural increase of the whole. When, therefore, 
we attempt to estimate the amount of iihmigrations to Maine, 
by deducting the amount of 3 per cent, per annum, for any 
given period, from the total increase during that period, we 
arrive at a resuk which exhibits, as the increase by immigra- 
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tiosif a numbei; compduaded c^ the numb^ of act^^ual imeur 
grants, and their natural iBcreasfe dinging the given period, to- 
jcether with, whatever »»ay have been produced by the exces9^ 
of the natural inerease of Mainey over that at the assumed ratio 
of the average' natural increase of the United States ;— or, in- 
^er words, |he amount stated, as the result of immigraUony 
might be more correctly stated as the combined result of 
immigration and extra natural increase. 

With this explanation,^ the statements on the subject of mi- 
gration i& the tables of this chapter, will be a fair approximaUoi^ 
to tbe/^uth, in a general point of view ; and will be under- 
stood is intended only toi exhibit the results of a strict applica- 
tion of the jMnndples on which they are calculated, and not as 
pretendiilg ta perfect accur^icy in point of fact^ nor any thing 
more than an indication, as near to the truth as the data from 
which' they aare derived wiU afl^d ; and as probably nearer 
thto the results of any othef mode by which any ix)lerable es- 
timate may be obtained. 



TABIiE I. 

Aggregiate of the popufatiom of Maine at different periods, with the 
ratio, amount and sourceSi of its annual increase. 



il.n. 


Number of inf- 
Ifiabitaots. 


Annnal ra- 
tio of increase 
per cent. 


Average in- 
crease per 
aan. 


imouut of 
oataral in- 
1 crease. 


Arauunt of 
imigration. 


Total in- 
creaie. 


1750 


10.000* 












1772 


28.100 


: 5 


868 






19.088 


1777 


42.800 


8 


2.240 


8.655 


9.545 


18.200 


}784 


56.S21 


4 h-Z 


2.008 


».116 


4.905 


14.021 


1790 


96.640 


9 1-2 


6.703 


10.700 


29.519 


40.219 


1800 


151.719 


4 8-4 


6.517 


80.879^ 


24.300 


55.179 


ISIA 


228.705 


4 1-4 


7.698 


60.151 


26.835 


76.986 


1820 

r— — * 


298.335 


2 3-4 


6.963 


* 


* 


69.630 



* The natural increase daring this 10 years woidd have been, according to 
ratio, about 78000, b« ihe whole iticrense bfemg but 69;6S0, leaves a dencit 
8000 to be accounted for by, what was familiarly termed, the Ohio fever. 
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Tbe numbers stated in the foregedng table, «i tl^e pupulaliofii 
jat, and prior to, the year 1784, u*e esdnia^s deAiced from 
the number of rateable polls, returned at thoae periods. The 
Qimibers at, and since, the year 1790, from the g^n^al c^- 
sus. 

The annual ratio of increase, exhibited in the table, imji^ 
cates that, in proporticm to the population of Maioi?, and of 
New-England, at the period just prior to, and during the early 
part of the revolutionary war, there was an extraordinary cur- 
rent of immigration to Maine ; that from the close of the war 
to the year 1790, the proportion of immigrants was still great- 
er ; that, from 1810 to 1820, the current was reversed, and 
the emigration from the State carried off £^ number equal to 
nearly one eighth part of its natural increase during that peri- 
od'; but that at all other times, since the eariiest accounts we 
have of the number of its inhabitants, the proportioi^.pf their in- 
crease has been remarkably regular, and about one third part 
of it has been derived from immigration. During 70 years, 
in which we have accounts of the process of the population of 
the State, about 50 years have produced a regular accession of 
numbers, equal to about 50 per cent upon, and in addition to, the 
assumed natural increase ; for about 10 years the accession of 
inoLmigrants was equal to nearly double the natural increase ; 
and, in the last 10 years, the balance o{ migration hs^s been 
against the State, equal to near one eighth of its natural in- 
crease. The causes of this fluctuation may probably be dis- 
.covered in the following facts. 

During the earlier part of the revolution, the dangers and 
^burdens of the war were felt and apprehended more sensibly 
in Massachusetts proper, and the other New-England States, 
than in Maine. The interior of the counties of York, Cumber- 
land, and Lincoln, presented to many, a retreat from the hn- 
mediftte dangers of the war, an opportunity of obtaining sub- 
sistence for their families, by clearing and cultivating tfa« 
wilderness, and, for a time at least, an exempticui from th« 
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burden of the taxes* which, during the stagnation of business^ 
and increase of public burdens, occasioned by the war, were 
excessive. At this period, notwithstanding all the demands 
for men to recruit the army, and all the other checks to 
population in the sea-board towns, the interior and new settle- 
ments increased to a degree which raised the average increase 
of the whole District, to nearly 3 times the amount of the nat- 
ural increase. — ^This too was at a period when the average 
annual increase of the United States, was but about 2 per cent, 
or one third less than its usual natural increase. 

After the revolution, the multitude of hands thrown out of 
employment, the general stagnation of business arising from 
the unsettled state of the government, and the uncertainties 
and difficulties incident to the first existence as a nation, left 
many with no tolerable prospect of comfortable subsistence, 
and suppdrt for their famiUes, but to establish themselves on 
some of the vacant lands, with which the country abounded* 
This, among perhaps other causes, increased for a time the 
immigration to Maine, to a degree more than double its natural 
increase. After a short time, this extraordinary impulse aba- 
ted, and the ratio of increase of course diminished ; and, for 
about 20 years subsequent, the increase apppears to have con- 
tinued in a very uniform ratio, of which nearly one third ap- 
pears to have consisted of immigrants. 

During a later period however, tliere seems to have been a 
remarkable change, and the population of the State, for a short 
time, instead of increasing, as had always been the case here- 
tofore, by the accession of large numbers from other States, 
now experienced a diminution of its own natural increase to 
the amount of about 8000 souls. Some part of this abate- 

* That this was the case, to a considerable extent, may be inferred from occasional 
orders of the Lenslature that, sach of these new settlements as had consideTaUy increased 
in numbers, should be taxed, in connection with the incorporated toMnns adjacent to them. 
A somewhat curious instance occurs near the close of the war. It was represented to tfa* 
Legislature that a certain plantation was qualified, by itfs numbers and wealth, to be incor- 
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taxes are light, an opposite course is generally pursued. Inhabitants of new MttIem«ntS 
appear volttntarily, and shew cause why tbey thonU be taxed. 
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meot was undoubtedljr occasioned by the check given to the 
-prospenQr of the State by the embargo, and* still more by the 
"war ; but to these were added other causes, the operation and 
efiects of which were perceived the most sensibly in the short 
space of about 3 years, from 1815 to 1818. 

About this time a number of circumstances, such as probably 
can never be found to exist again in coincidence, and some of 
which can never recur at all, combined their influence to pro- 
duce a remarkable emigration from this State, and from the 
whole of New-England. The result of this, upon the numbers of 
this State at the year 1820, will appear to be the comparative 
loss of^ from 25,000 to 30,000, which it might rationally have 
expected to have received from other States, and the absolute 
loss of about 8000 of its own inhabitants ; and the effect of 
this unusual state of things upon the population of the State at 
Ae present time, wiU be a diminution of not less than 50,000, 
and probably near 60,000 from the number to which it would 
BOW have arrived. 

* These causes were — ^first, the impulse giv«n towards the va- 
cant parts of the western States, by the circumstances of the 
war. Its seat in that region had attracted the general atten- 
tion that way ; affi>rded many opportunities of profitable spec- 
Blatioii, and produced a plentiful circulation of money ; which 
did not immediately cease, after the removal of the principal 
cause. The fertility of the soil, and other advantages of the 
country, became more extensively known. Its disadvantages 
were not observed. A new spirit of enterprize and specula- 
iioQ was awakened, among those who were interested in pro« 
moting its setdement. The public mind, just relieved from ' 
the excitements of the war, was m the state exactiy fitted to 
seize with avidity any new object, and easily receive, and obey, 
miy new impulse ; and circumstances remarkably concurred to 
fivor this impulse in particular. 

About the same time, occurred the remarkably cold summer 

«f 1816, preceded and folbwed by seasons which, though not 39 

18 
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eold, yet, were not the saost favorable* ComparisoMi were imiae'r 
diately made wkb the wanner climates of the south and weit, 
which, added to the partiaiities- already existing towards them, 
produced, among many of the inhabitants <^ Maine, and other 
parts of New-England, a very extensive discontent with ibir. 
country of their burtb and residence. 

At the same time also the change from war to peace pxo^ 
duced changes in the current of enterprize, specuIatioB, and 
business of every kind diroughout the country, which had jiut 
before adapted itself to a state of war ; this unsettled and 
forced many from their regular pursuits, oecasioned partial 
embarrassments, or total bankruptcies, and prepared an addi- 
tional class to seize the opportunity, and attempt to reap thi» 
promised golden harvest in the west 

These causes operated equally in the other New-^Englaad 
States, as in Maine, and so far tended to divert from Maine 
that portion of the surplus popolation of those States, which 
it had before been accustomed to receive, and which, in 
the usual state of things it would have received. 

Another cause, affecting Maine alone, co-operated with the 
preceding, to produce the emigration of another and additioa- 
al class. 

In some parts of the State, a large portion of the inhabitants 
were in debt for the land on which they had settled. In not 
a small nurpber of cases the titles were unsettled ; disputes 
and lawsuits had arisen, and disturbances had taken place, 
from time to time, for many years. A short time previous ta 
this, measures had been adopted by the Legislature, to ci^ 
' short the grounds of these disputes, allay the disturbances^ and 
quiet the settlers ; and at this time these measures were ex- 
tensively taking effect, and the questionable titles were becom* 
ing settled, either by compromise, or by the operation of the re- 
cent laws. This produced a sudd^, and, for the ability of 
the settlers, a somewhat extensive demand for money to pay 
for their lands, and confirm Xhm titled y tvhich taking place at 



atittteof gamrtl embanrasamenty dissatisfaction, and scarcity 
liSmoDeyj, coiiid not easily be satisfied. 

Tke result of ^ mhole d* these concurring circumstances, 
vm « spontaneous movement, among a veiy considerable pqr- 
im tif ihe population, towards the unsettled countries of the 
western part of New-York, and the States farther west and 
flouth $ the f>ffeot of whidfi, as it respects ^e population of 
Ais Skate, has been already stated. The excitement was ex- 
4mmM% deep, and to many, sdarming-^but it was transient 
iAt the year IQriS it ibad j>rinQ^ally ceased ; the minds of the 
•people, and the current of settlement and improvement, bad 
begun to return to their wonted course, and from that timet, 
lo the present, the State has, in general, steadily advanced in 
numbers, and prosperity, in a degree .probably equal, if not 
iRiperior, .to that of any former period. 

A review of the circumstances here but briefly alluded to, 
and an«3Kanunation.of the histoiy of those days xespectively^ 
will probabty result in the conduson, that the ratio of increase 
of the j)opUlation of the State will never :ag^n arrive to so 
Ittgh a pcant, tas it )has^ .-at aomifd Umes heiqre arisen ; nor, 
until iit shall have become so dense, that the^e is no longer 
«ny vacant laiid,'to Wobtained at a moderate price, wiU it, uk- 
ider any-ordinaiy oircumat^cQs, nor under .aiigr circumstances 
but fliose-of deep, and lextensive public calamity, be reduc^ 
4d a ratio below, if so low, as that experienced fro^n 1810 'to 
3SS0 — ^noriprobably below that of its usual ;qatural increase. 



Hitherto the immense tracts of uncultivated and fertile 'land, 
-with which Maine abounds, have afforded room for the popula- 
tion -to diffiise itself ati{deasure,.as inclination or convenience 
dictated ; s6;that no occasion. has ^existed for the population of 
'.any part of the State, ito condense itself beyond the degree 
-most convenient -for its comfortable support; and tills must be 
Ae case for some time yet to come ; but, in the natural pro- 
'gress of human increase, a time inusttanrive wJheo the sui^ui 
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population must look for its support, not to the cultivation of ira^ 
cant lands, for there will then be none, but to a superior degree 
of industry, economy, and frugality in diemselves and others.-^*' 
When such a time wiH arrive, and what will be the population 
requisite to produce such' a state of things, is not perhaps to be 
determined ; but some probable conjectures on the subject may 
be formed, by carrying forward #ie ratio of increase at any for^ 
mer period, to the future, and reascming from the densi^ of 
the population of places now well known^to the genera] densi<^ 
ty which may be most desirable, for the convenience of tht 
whole, when the now vacant wilderness, shall, be fully occup»> 
cd. 

TABL£ U.t 

* 

Amegate amount of the population, of the seyeral GountieSi atdtf- 
iferent periods. 



NUMBER OF INHABrTANTS. 






COUNTIES. 



York, 

Cumberland, 

Lincoln 

Waldo 

Hancock 

Washington 

Kennebeck 

Oxford 

Somerset 

Penobscot 



13.398 

10.139 

6.&63 



*3 5 A. D. 

el 

1653 
1760 
1760 
1827 
1789 
1789 
1799 
1805 
1809 
1816 



A. D. 
1777 



15.908 
13.476 
12.916 



A. D. 

1784 



19^09 
15.621 
20.791 



A. D. 
1790 



27.560 
23.481 
18.608 
2.432 
5.763 
2.526 
9.105 
3.333 
2.146 
1.154 



A. D. 

1800 



34.284 

31.898 

27.998 

6w695 

8.947 

4.536 

17.995 

9.896 

5.509 

3.009 



A. D. 

1810 



41.877 
42.831 
38.570 
13.941 
13.499 



A. D. 
1820 



46.28$ 

49.445 
46.84$ 
22.25$ 
17.856 



7.870 12.744 
31.56540.150 
18.630127.104 
1 2.286121.775 

7.83l|l8.870 



t The numbers in this table, previous to the year 1790, assigned to York and Ciimherluidy 
include also all which at that time were settled in the present Oonnty of Oxford ; aadtkoM 
assigned to Lincoln, include all the residue of the State. At and since the year 1790, tbe 
numbers express the population of the towns and plantations which now form the rt- 
fspective Counties, without regard to their extent at the time of tbe enumeraiion. 

From this table it appears that the whole extent of territory 
included within the limits of all the towns and plantations, in 
which there were any settlements in the year 1820, amounted 
to 10.227 square miles; and the density of the populaticHi, 
wiUiin those limits, varied in different counties from 12 to 56 



POPULATION. 



UI 



jsersons to the square mile ; and on the average of all the couih 
lies, was 29 persons to the square mile. The whole territory 
of the State contams rather more than 33.000 square miles, 
and, rejecting water, may be supposed, in round numbers, to 
he about 80.000 square miles ; consequently, more than two 
thirds of it was at that period (1820) wholly a wilderness. 
The whole number of inhabitants necessary to give the State 
sn vrersige density equal to that of so much as was included 
-wittmi the limits of the towns and settlements, at and before 
1820, will be 870.000. The whole number requisite to give 
it an average density equal to that of the county of Y<»:k in 
1820, will be 1.680.000. 



TABLS ni. 

JEstimates of the future population of Maine at different periods and 
different rates of increase— with its average density per square mile. 



IDicrease equal 
It* die average 
jof 70 yrs. past 
)— 5 oer cent. 



Increase equal 
to . the average 
of 48 out of 70 
yrs. 4 1-2 pr ct. 



Increase equal 
to tiie present 
natural increa. 
Maine,3 t-^ p.c. 



Iflcr. equal to 
the av nat. in- 
creaM of the 
wh<rfeU.8.S p c 



Inc. equal to tiw 
lowest ratio ev- 
er ezperiencfld 
in Me. 3 3-4 p. c 



Nomber of 
'TEARS. I inhabitants 



a 



Number of 
inhabitants. 



a 
« 



Number of 
inhabitants. 



a 

0) 



Number of 
inhabitants 



a 

t3 



Mumber of 
inhabitants 



18S0. 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 



483.80216 



782.949 
1.268.878 



26 

42 



462.419 

716.749 

1.110.960 

1.721.988 



15 
28 
87 
67 



420.662 14 

598.18219 

886.816 27 

1.179.205;S9 

1.662.679 55 

2.844.89^78 



899.768 
585.689 
717.828 



18 
17 
24 



961.882 82 



1.288.921 
1.727.154 



48 
57 



890.818 la 
511.97117 
670.682 2t 
878.598 2^ 
.150.956 88 
.507.752 50 



The average increase of the population for 70 years, from 
"tte year 1750 to 1820, has been in a compound ratio of a 
^maU fraction less than 5 per cent per annum. The ratio dur- 
ing those periods when no extraordinary excitement existed, to 
produce any unusual degree, either of immigration or emigra- 
tion, was, on the average of the whole time (49 years) a fraction 
over 4 l-2per cent. The ratio of the natural increase of Maine 
akme^is supposed to be very near 3 1-2 per cent. That of the 
average of the whole United States, 3 per cent. That which 
was experienced in Maine during the period of the embargo, 



1^ P0M1UiTTO2f. 

-nofl iatewcmra e, nw lof 1812, mrosafy coUrseasans, «id <Kfaer 
tauses which oombined to prodnce that F^narkable afflux «f 
p^pula^n mwardlhe west, vAida was familiarly known bjr the 
«dii»dnddvemppeBBtian of ^ die -Ohio fever/' was 2 3-4 per cent^ 
Hie prospeotf^e views 0f the ^lopulatkin, given in table 9^ 
10^ predioated i^spectivefy upon an increase at each c^ those 
^ifibreirt ratioB'; and d^m this, as far as future circumsta&ces 
^can 'lie expected to ooire^nd mil the past, the Ikture po^ 
^Aeiami cf =the State, at any ^ven period short of that ot re- 
"dBndoiicy, may be estimated, with a degree of rational piD- 
tmbSity siffioiently accurate for dl important purposes. 

Many readers will perhaps form a clearer^ and more satidfiM^- 
tory, conception of the different degrees of density of popula- 
tion, and of its effects, by reducbg it to an estimate of the num- 
ba (of fanuUes, and the number of acres, oa the averi^ge to 
eadh family, ft may here be cdbserved therefore, that the usu- 
al eg&nate 'for the X7nited States is Aout 5 persons to each 
faxaiiy on ttfae average. In some parts of Maine the number 
win average 6 to each family. In others it is probable that 
it will fall ishort of 5, and perhaps may not exceed 4. It will 
it}iereT0re1)eiStiffioientty accurate -for general purposes, to ^on- 
.ader it as irot far from 5. And if, for the saktf of round num- 
4yer8^ we dedsotabout 6per cent for'land wholly uninhabitatMe, 
«or to 3>e Ttfhdlly raioccijpied,then the average density df so 
much of fte State as would include all the towns and planta- 
tions, in T^fliich settlements were commenced at or before the 
year 1820, would be very nearly equal to the assignment of 
100 acres t)f land to each family ; and to give to the whole 
State a family for every hundred acres, will require a popuk- 
tion of 900.000 persons. The county of York, in the year 
1820, contained about one family to every 55 acres on the av- 
erage.— The incorporated towns and plantations in Penobscot 
and Washington, contained, on an average, about one family to 
every 250 acres. ■ T his part of the subject will be farthar 
noticed m a subsequent part of this chapter.— 



f9VLA3ttta* 
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Tho feBotting taUo exhibits the araoiml of thM fun, of the 
iscieue of caich coun^, at difierent periods, w^b haa boan 
dMiveii from imraigratioa ; and the aniouiit ndiidi eoeb. coiiu- 
^hunpiJied frora ita <am natunl iocmuc^ teaiddtteC 
odxr CDiBMies or phces. 

TABLX: IV. 

-^htn mmI [om among tbe Hpen> Caunties, fron nigralloM oul^r* 1»- 
dtfieodNK of their oatural increase. 





■'t???. 


m,»„=. 


■lit 


,»»,.„ 


— " 


.,..,». 










"=""- 






L—. 


i.in 1 Uh.. 


iTort,, 


tn: 






4-631 








4061 




yrm 




i.^^f 




»fi4 


6.9«. 


.aa4 




8S 






78M 


Xincoln, 


■i.4H; 


I.HIIf, 




18.02! 




0IJ4 




l.OB! 






48ao 














3S1 




4.871 




«TS 




Vancock, 
















I.BK 






2II0 






■ 






lUi! 




l,7Bi 




!t9S 




SeonelMck, 












7KB 




7.45i 






SIM 


Oiford, 
















6,37( 


















:i 


7S4 




4.90< 








Tenobscot, 










1 






3.799 




3377 




Average of 


a.64S 


4.2a4 




29.519 


»u 


"" 


26.S36i 




esse 



table: v. 

flnmbeT of square miles and average densitf of the population of itie 
Mreral towns and plantations within each Coanty respectivelj, 
which were settled, or in which settlements bad been commeaced, 
■t the seTerat periods staled. 



York, 

Cuniberlsodi 
liini'oln, 

■ffaido, 
Banioek, 

KenoelMck, 
Oiford, 
Same root , 

Pe nobBtJot, 

Araraga of the aetttedTi 






lenJ^quiKldw. 



j 1039 1 

1047 1 

I 122S i 

; 1362 i 



iii»oti3[as |iu^27 \m 



144 



POPITLATIOH. 



A cMDpuisMi of tables 4 and 5 will show, among other fiicts, 
diat vb&a any coun^ has gained a populatitHi of about 40 per- 
S0D8 on as average, to the square mile, it ceases to receive any 
addilioD to its increase &om inintigrants, and aooa begins to . 
fiiraish a part of its Increase as ^nigrantt to other pUceb 
This circumstance, and the different degrees of density amcng 
the several counties at different times, will serve to mark the 
progress of the diffiision of the population, and be a tolerable 
index, to gmde, in some measure, any calculations which tnsj 
be of use, rejecting the diffijsiou of the fiiture pc^pulatim over 
the stUl unsetded parts of the State. Some of the succeeding 
tables will show the tendency of the circumstances of Mains^ 
as compared widi others of the United-States, to coadense at 
dtffiise its population, and perhaps may be of use, among odier 
indices, in forming any estimates of the comparative population 
which, at some future day, it may, under different circumstan- 
ces, be able to or probably may, support. 



TABLES TI. 



EDunreration of inhabilantB of the several towns and plantatiooi v 
each Goanlj at different periods. 



COUNTY OF YORK. 



TOWNS. 1 17901 IHOO] 18 10|I820| TOWNS. 


1790H800|I810[1820 


Alftod 


3111 900 


MOO 


1271 Lebanon. 


1275 165711938 


322S ■■' 


J Berwick 
is. Berwick 


3984 3^31 


4456 


Z73S Limerick. 


411 8291117 


1371 4 


1 




I1T5 LimlngtaD. 


607 13231774 


2123 '/ 


tfuxlon 


1664.193S 


2S24 


2599 CNewfield. 


666 


815 


1147 


Biddeford 


10181296 


ISB3 


1733, \ Shapleigh. 


132911778 


2362 


2816 ' 


CotQiih. 


262 7S4 


371 


lOSSParsonsfield. 


6SG 1350 


1763 


2366 £ 


(Elliot 

|Kitt«y 




1650 


1649i8«,ifi,nl. 


1802 1363 


1492 


1881 '= 


B250l3114 


3019 


1886 Saco. 


1352 184-2 


2492 


2632 ' 


HoU<s 


6621097 


1427 


l762Walerboroueh. 


965 1253 


13T5 


ISJS r 


KennebimkJ'orl 


1468' 1900 


2371 


2478 York. 


2900 3776 


3046 


3224 




( 




24!SLnnan 


77B 995 


1118 


138T ^ 


( Wells 


3070;3692 


1489 


26i>a, 






L_ 



POPCLATION. 

TABL£ yi^-«ONTINtFKD. 

COUNTY OF CUMBERLAND. 



TOWNS. 


1T90|1800 


18L0|1820| TOWNS. 


1 730] 1800(1 8 lOIISao 


C. Elubaih, 


l.tiifl 


ail 


1415iefl4, f HartisoQ, 




1 43! 


7H(» 


CFaJuiooih, 


KHU' 


^4f; 


410511678 ?Ollslielil. 


\H-: 


460! 912 


ITflT 


J Portland, 


•?I-MI 


mn- 


7IB9 3n81 f Phill.pe' Gora 








^Weslbrook, 






12404'Hiicpavyell, 


M)7I 


I04B:i19( 


I2n6 


BaW.vm, 


IHI 


371 


Q46|ll2-I (MiniK, 




{202( 


2B34 


Bridglon, 


■i7.< 


M< 


saameo J Poinnd. 


1271 


2I2SI 8[i<^i35S 




ish; 


im- 


2682 2954 New Glouceafcr 


I.1W 


I3T8 1641 


l>>?fl 


Danville, 




V): 


805|JO83 ( N. Yarmoulli. 


1»7» 


2599,3295 


36tA 


Dm-ham, 


724 12i; 










5 Freepon, 
IPownal, 


1330223: 


2184 2)77 Ruvmond, 


34S 


438 82f 


l»M 






71( 


1326 137* 


IfilS 




2244 250! 




22aft 


2-199 20fH 


iita 


Gmy, 


677 98- 


1310 1499, Windham, 


HMf 


132S161I 


17H« 




1 


iThompsoD p..d pi. 




164 191 18Q 



COUNTY OP OXFORD. 



"towns. 


I790|180fl 


1810|1820| towns. 


I790I1800]18L0 


1830 








204 38 


Berhel. 


iOi 


616 971 




Albiuiy. 






161 


2X. 


C FryBburgh, 


54' 


734 100. 


057 




25C 


2S' 


:iMi 


72 


jFry'b. AdJitioi 










Buckfiel<l. 


463 lOO! 


las 


159 


t — Acad, gran 








40 


Berlin, and > 










Oilead, 




81 


21,'- 


32R 


pUnl.N<..6j 
-Carthage, 
















?7! 










17 




a3( 


981121] 


i7n 








4M( 


79; 








m 








I'll: 


Hill 




Bradley & East- 










Howards e're 




25 






man '« gran.. 










( Hanford, 




213, 72< 


liri 






v.n: 






\ Sumnsf , 


IHH 


330' 611 


105) 


Chandler'a ffore, 






' 




Ay. 


10.1 


430 11 07 








■/> 










663:i56« 


^17- 












5 Lovell, 

(Sxeden, 








431 


(fumlin's grant 
















24J 


W. ?nrp. AiidovBf 






41 




( Mfliico, 






14 


14^ 


Township A- 1, 














1H7 


40; 


5Hf 














44f 


fiOil 


:oi( 


331 
















92 


■m/t 


3"! 












Jonet. 






■':<*', 


4N- 
















it?. 


34f 








1 IM 


PlriB. 




R44 


321 


S94 No. 1— iBl range 








Tnrner, 


343 




IVf 


72eNo. 3— 2d tan.) 












2fifl 


Km 


STl'Rangoly. J 








Walerforf, 


IMI| 


Ban 


HUC 










Weld. 


_ 1 




ai8 


489] 








. 



TABLE VI-icoNWirteD. 
OOlTNtV dp LINCOUV. 



tbints. 


lYsofiBoo 


I810|1S20| TOWNS- 


1790[l8OC>ri8'l0]i8!6 


B.lh, 


949il22r, 




mm 


( Cuahlnr, 




141 n 


6s^ eA 


BriHioJ, 


171S20ti2 


■«r,; 


2!IK1 


jSl. GLWgo. 








I'ato 




465, 792 


I4iy 


vm 


< Friendahlp, 


\tn 


:w(i 


4H/ 


!*T 


Bo^doin, 


983'l2et 


164' 


m: 












Boolhbay, 


937 124C 


ISS? 


laSUJEdgocomb, 


HfiB 


HHH 


IRSf 


|1M» 


?Atn., 


20B5 leTS 
63<; 


20H3 


2i31 
fl7fi 


.Lisbon, 


439 


766 
29» 


l«14 


2Ht 


^Dresdon, 


70( 


\m 


laftt 




Ka 


.1611 








1044 






Walos. 










Lawislon, 


SS2 94S 


ii»:t;i 


131? 




fl4fi 


93fi 






J GBorgctown 
\ Phipsliwgli, 


[333 1G84 


199^ 


llCin 
1119 


Thon^aston, 


KUl 
7S7 


1397 
fififl 


2106 


fS 


J JafieRon. 




I20(i 


ISTT.TV'aBhinglon, 
















M29|CanMn plinU. 




486 








1072 185S 








9ti 


13F 




New CflBlle, 


896 996 


Via, 








41 








I7.lk 


1583M<.nbegBiiI. 
l429Pinhook, 










Topsham. 


826 942 


I27i 




M. 






Union, 


200: 571 














1 8101 1611 


Zlflt 


2244I 











COUN*Y OF SENNEBECK. 



TOWNS. 


790 


1800 


i8io]ieao[ TOWNS." 


1790 


1800 


1810 


IBM 


i Augua-a, 


laii 


1866ia4B7IRomB, 


■?AT. 


fiHB 


MS 


t H.'illoH'ell, 


I1<I4 


IMfi4 


206S' 29 19 Temple 






■4R? 




Belcradc. 




29i, 




1240 


latt 


iMWlt 


24(14 




27'i 


r,m 


M160l|856 i Sidney. 




On 


nitn 


ifm 


< Cbina, 






1 894 C W>n!>lu«. 










i HarlBm. 


MM'' 


h,Ml 


939; 862 (WatotviUe, 














Ifl 


480 «1 2 Vienna, 






417 




Dearborn, 




•iA 


481 463W.l(on, 




■>44 




inn 








9241804 Wayne, 


m^ 


fi7a 


8ini 


IMI 


i Oardlner, 


m 


UVh 


;0iaiS87Winlhrop, 


r^4( 






mff 






1029 2058 Windaot, 














701 




414 


flJl* 


1639 


IMH 




618 


740 


l09S1293SmnhaH)m, 
944I919oZrhilir'^ 


S21 


44 


.» 






SS! 




?« 






Greene, 


«H! 


MM! 












Leeds, 


Mfi; 


ho: 


12731534NO. 8, 


m 








Fayette, 


Ititt 








R! 








• 1 98811396 1613| 






..,, 





T4BLE yl-icotnuw^1^ 
WHHTV OF WALpo, 



-f»^Hft.=^ 


r»o|i8oo|i«ia|i8ao| towns. 


1.7901 18Ua|18.IO|lfi20. 


^„„, 




114 316 51 


IBeirsiI, 


fl4 


G74:l274t20afl 




425 TSTllTSProspect. 




77. 


iaooJ)77t, 




xx\ 


.S7? 


I60T 182= 




HH 




14» 


2131- 


^ilt?B, 




:m 


8^4 1261 


Monroe, 






Ifi' 








269J 


Thon,diio. 






KTi 


878. 








130 40! 






2» 


43a 






44- 




KnoK, 








589 


l>„rfo«. 








BrookB, 






:^i; 


318, 


KjHr. 






T93 97,' 


Belmont, 








744 


BDtnham, 






192 Boa 


Sivanvillo. 






SRI 


50« 


ite. 




11 


214 505 


^arsmonl. 








e7i 


itsaf' 


m. 


4«1 


583 639. 


IVMo, 






240. 




MM* 


013 1294 


^annan plant 


i,a:i 






Nflrthport, 




Tf<D 439 






ilB 





COUNTY OF SOMEESET. 



TaWNS. 


17flOII800 


18 ID 


34 


1 TOWNS. 


179 


1180 


liaiojiaao 


Anson, 


Sfi 


37; 


H3! 






633, 880,1434 






111 


3741 59u|N«»-Portliind 








Afoo, 






m 


«o|N«>y-VineywJ, 




m 


484| 591 


AJibot, 






4> 


4iPbill>ps. 






2751 624 


{KSSf 


1(11 


■ HI 


4(l!i 


336 Parkoiaa, 






255 








431|P"lil»jrft. 






1S8| 33fi 




45- 


Ti( 


1275 


l470:Jtiplef, 






Il7i 32S, 








8B9,St«J-|is, 


321 


BO- 


82S 104% 


C*»tJt«, 




?.0' 




esaSolon, 




Sf 


3021 468, 








li: 


S26Slrone, 






42i; 862, 








ft. 


aso.a'- Albans, 




H( 


IK 


371 






Wtl 


351 


64BIS0' 6— ad f«120, 












4«) 




63 U^No. 2. 


13(1 


338 












237 


68 jNo. 2-lEt «nge 
iif^No. l-2d do. 




I.J 


















Hittrteld, 








316.No. 1— 3d do. 








fSebvtic'k 




(40 


106) 




No. 2—2fi do. 






28. 


Kwgfoii 






5«2 
110 


77tt 


2— E. of Moscow 
1— 3d, E. of river 






19 

41 


Marcer, 




« 
ISO 


BS2 
686 


in 


Na.8— ^roDge, 






20 


3b<S»», 


RHI 


No. 4. 


37 


Uanson, 






7i 










Moscow, 






286 


ham tract. 


___ 




I 91 



148 



^OPDLATiorr; 



TABLE VI— COMTINUED. 

COUNTY OF HANCOCK. 



foltHs. 


1^.1801,11. ,o|. 82..; TOWN;!, [i.^olisooitBiOiieVg 


( PciillbitOi. 


llMF 


»35 


l30Zl(ia9V:u«lhgv«n. ST8 


S6SH032:I30» 






Kfi.S 


1036; a75,Township No. i 




Hi; 


II) 


Wl 








1 SialLoty. lown'ips 










BiMhill, 


27< 


404 


6GB| 957 


Franklin |N»;| 






144 


\n 






«24 


1401^165^ 










\ Ht. DoMrt. 




4011 
















711 


10471348 






11 




6T 


Gouldiboro', 


atti 


8711 


471 


5fiC 


15 










Oriuid. 


?4( 


391 


4S( 


flic 


rso 








DM 




Bfl! 


IM4 


IAK7 


intf: 


M.n.v.Ue. ^ 






224) 


» 


EllBworth, 




837 


614 


m? 


27 






tt 


Sarrj, 


:ilK 


421 


M0| 42* 


3i 










8«lg.ick, 
















SDllivui. 


(HI* 


BU 


711 STZ N. DivisioD, 1 










Trenion, 


L?i? 


294 60lt 63»il:lsiid>i. 


66 


841 214 


481 



PENOBSCOT COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 11790|18OO|l81O|ie2O] TOWTVS. |178O|ie00|l81O|IS2» 


Alfein^on, 






169 245KirkU[id. 






541 72 


Bangor, 


•S67 


277 


850il22) Eitmirnock, 






55 61 


t Bra««r. 






734 Xevaal, 




•129 


146| 14S 


^Orrjngion. 


•477 


766 


134111049 


Milo, 






34. tr 








62i 63 


Ne«burgb. 




62 


siet ate 


Broun ville. 






131 172 


Newport. 






1781 61S 


Canoel, 




t 


I2S[ 153 


Orono, 
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3Si; 41B 


CuMMh, 




f 


I69| 296 


Sebee, 






I57j 481 


Charleaton, 






210 344 


Snngervilte, 






1261 31D 


Di«mont, 




69 


337 


SIB 


Sletaon PI. 






IDBi lai 


D'l'on, 






89 


207 








71 lOT 


Dovor, 






94 


215 


No, 1-6,1, Tange, 






S 


De«.Br, 






136 


461 


No, 7— 8tli do. 






4 


Eddington, 


110 


167 


205 


276 No. 6— 9Ih do. 






1) 








140 


194 on P*- <?"■! 








Em-, 












GO 


r(Hr.rQft, 






66 


21linobsoot, $^^^ 






4fl loa 


G-iilrbrd, 






62 


825lOn States Land, 




149) 


71 81 


Garland, 
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275E.ofPenob.No. 1 






99 
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em 


1279 


1478 


No 2 






3B 18 
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82 


1T9 
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f HnxHeld. 
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No. 4 






136 125 
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Juvui- Oore, 
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l39iNDith Harwich, | 
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TABLE VI — coNTiiniKB. 
CX)UNTY OF WASfflNGTON. 



"TiVWNS. 


179911800 


IBIO 


1B20 


TOWNS. 


1790 


1800 
lii' 


1810 


Wo 


AddlBOl,, 


1771 316 381 


. !i 




b4 


3M] 424 


AlBMinclor, 


IE 




Sreiiben, 






B52 780 




81 




TreH^oit, 


20 


4fi 


lie! 364 


Columbia, 


233! 3e3 Sit 


fiSl 


Wljiimg, 






9i 


IH9 


Cherryfield, 


' 160 18i 




TownBhipNo. 7 




Bi 


51 


74 




8^ 112 37; 


4(> 




42 






IM 


Chariot le, 




^11 


I! 


1 




46 




Cutter,, 


S7 


n- 


.wi 


14 




1? 




SO 


Cooper, 






?f 


n 










Daiiiiy«»ilIo, 


144 265 


8tl 


flSl 










no 


Eulport, 


SUj fi6i 




ItST 


IS 






i: 




Luboc. 






NSd 










nn 


HarriDglDD, 


95I 29t 


4Hf 




33 












212; 60 i 


Bfih 


•'7r) 


Hoollon pinnl. 








117 


HRGliiag, 


879101^ 


i57( 


'JU33 


New-Limarick d 








27 


Perry, 


66, 137I 240 


407 


1 










APPENDIX TO TABLE VI. 

Prop^si of new settlements from lime to time since the year 1780. 
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COUNTIES. 
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&£ 


#s 
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York, 




■ 






809 






Lincoln, 


2,987 


297 


662 


Waldo, 










1,283 


2,094 


238 




246 


329 


366 










Oiford, 


2,347 


l,DS7 


1,072 




1.7S1 




1,448 


PenulMcol, 


87B 


2,880 


2,237 


Tot.1 


18,aa4 ' 9,681 1 7,667 
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TABtrB VIL 

Suromirj or the Mmum ai^tSSOt wiiMi tht Dunibvn iwi proportiang o( 
persons engaged in Agricullure, Commerce, aiirt MaDufacturet. 
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The number of persons employed in the various pursuits of 
agriculture, commerce, and mannfactnres, may be con^dered, 
in general, as the relalive measure of tbe physical fwee, or 
productive ability of tlie whole population ; but it is not always 
so ; nor does it always indicate ptecisrfy the propordon of able- 
bodied men to be Satmi amoBg ^e- whole people, or the pro* 
portion of phyMcitf stiengdt whirfi tt might employ, upon an 
emergency. All ch^zed eomnraniiies must ordinarily employ 
a proportion of th^ inhabkanls nt the administration of justice, 
in the hberal and teamed pK^es^ns, the instruction of youth, 
and other pursuits, v^eb ad4 eotltiHg di r e c tly to the produc- 
tions of the community, yet are not the less necessary and use- 
ful. The greater or less degree also, in wliich Itabits of activ- 
i^ and industry p^vade tbe community in general ; the equal 
or unequal distribuUon of wealthy and the greater or less fa- 
cility with which tt part of the communis may subsist without 
the necessity of personal labor ; all tend to vary the proportkm 
between the actual productrre effictency of the population, and 
that which it might exert ; and between either of these, and 
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•the ^gtiegMe '6f !|}ie "^Atcie ndmb^^» Aft f» hoSK^isv^ ^ mtiy 
be j^ged Crom tfus •^€i4^, it appettt!^ ttaX idie «^uil1 pt^ 
ductive ability, which the circumsUaces of Maine call into op- 
eraticHi, is equal to nearly one fourth of its whole population, 
^ 205 to 1X)00. ITfae proportion Ifiowever Varies coomdersSbly 
in different parts of the State;; and the {Receding Vahieiex- 
hibits the fact, in gefieiral, that the greatest relative productive 
ability is in those counties which are t!he mo^t agricultural ; and 
1 comparison of this Hvith table 4 >^ ^how ^a%sb that the least 
productive ability is found in the coimti^s 'of the most dense 
population, and tchich are iiiliii^hiug la part of their surplus in- 
erease for the i^^ement ^f other cmmtiefi. It may not be 
certain how far ^e inferences to be i^ratvn from ^se two cases 
Wijr^hXt^ tuiy ^fiec^ssary c^NSneetion \^, (k Hmy (fdali^ each 
'^MdieiF. V^en dratm separately, they tedd %o ^bm^ tii^ oii^, 
idie siaFp^ridr impoitance of %gric«ikural plit^t%, in i^citi;^ thfe 
^bysiit^al ^ettigdi Of &e <jd0mm«i%, thd others tliat a 46nigi^ bf 
^ukedon b^omd jsontiie oerti^ d^e^ v^[ft^(4jig aeiddi^ftiig lo 
Pite d^^ent db*cui£(stftnce&, is iM attended whfa n ^refiottiiQja- 
tte d^ee <;>f physical strength. Ih mme cws^ it may be al- 
"ttinded with a proportional subduction fix$m the 'SsposaSbUe 
^trelDg& of the country. Some of the ^cceedmg tableis wfll 
-^^diibit the T^aticms^ ki this rei^pect> tvhich JVIame inay iMMlAd 
mmtrda "die other States of &e Union. 



It will require no «rgumeift to prove, thict a»y inci^afie <ir 
decrease of 'the population of any coiuitry wiU be -aflec«ed 4r^, 
ttndmdy mil great measure depend -on, the popttteticm and 
circumstances of the surrounding countries; particula[rlyof thocie 
with wluch it has the tno&i iiumeriQiiis illations, ai^ die "strbng- 
.'QSt affinities. And it will be 9X once adnHtted, that k all oal- 
cukokms respecting the future population of Mdine, that of the 
rest of dte United Slates mui$t form m iDapdrtam element, ft 
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will therefore be perdnent to the present subject, to introducey 
in this place, some views of the population of the United States. 

TABLE Vin. 

Aggregate of the population of the United States, and the ratio of its 
increase at different periods — with the relative proportion of thit 
of Maine, 



TEARS. 


Number of Inhab- 
itant*. 


lUtio of 

increase 

per an- 

nnni. 


Proprotion 

of Maine 

to United 

States. 


1760 


1.179.259 




,008 


1774 


2.141.307 


2 1-2 


,016 


1784 


2.889.300 


2 


,020 


1790 


8.929.326 


6 


.024 


1800 


5.309.758 


8 1-4 


,628 


1810 


7.829.908 


8 


,081 


1820 


9.625.734 


2 8-4 


,031 



The last column of this table exhibits the relative proportioo 
of the population of Maine, at different periods, to that of the 
whole United States. This proportion, which, in the year 
1750, was 8 to 1000, or 1 to 125, has increased in favor of 
Maine with remarl^able uniformity, during all the vicissitudes 
of peace and war for 60 years, to the year 1810. At this time 
it had arrived to the proportion of 31 to 1000, or about 1 to 
32. From 1810 to 1820, during the general mania for mi- 
grating to the western States, the relative proportion between 
Maine and the United States, remained stationary ; and not- 
withstanding tlie diminution of increase, which has been before 
noticed, Maine still kept up to its relative proportion witli the 
rest. If the subduction from the usual increase of this State, 
which was occasioned by that mania were restored, the pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Maine to those of the United 
States, at the year 1820, would have been 34 to 1000, or 
about 1 to 29, instead of tlie number stated in the table. 

In view of these facts the important inquiry naturally sug- 
gests itself, whether this constant tendency of the relative in- 
crease of Maine to advance upon that of the United States in 
general, is the result of adventitious circumstances,' which 
must cease before the densities of both shall become equal.; 
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or, whether Maine, notwithstanding its supposed relative disad- 
vantages in respect to climate and soil, does not in reality pos- 
sess advantages more than sufficient as a counterpoise. It is 
not intended to discuss the question at length, but it may be 
remarked, that whatever may be the relative advantages or 
disadvantages of Maine, its population has made its way 
against very considerable disadvantages in popular opinion. 
Very generally throughout the United States, and extensively 
even in New-England, the climate and soil of Maine have 
been represented as harsh and rugged, unfavorable to the 
successful pursuit of agriculture, or to the comfortable support 
of a dense population. It will be seen however, that agricul- 
ture employs a greater proportion of its inhabitants than is tlie 
case in any of the Atlantic States, north of Virginia, excepting 
only New-Hampshire and Vermont ; that the density of its 
population, in proportion to the territory over which it has yet 
Extended itself, is at least equal, and even superior, to the av- 
%nLge of the northern and middle States ; and that the density 
of some of its counties, surpasses that of some of those States, 
and is greater than that of any one of the States was, at the 
period when a part of their natural increase began to find it 
necessary to seek room elsewhere. It may be argued too, 
that in a country whose inliabitants are active and enterpri- 
•2ing, as are those of Maine, they would not employ themselves 
in agriculture, if it were not profitable ; nor condense thwn- 
selves on a limited territory, while so much lay vacant at their 
doors, and in other parts of the Union, if that territory were 
flot amply sufficient to sustain them, at least as comfortably as 
any other to which they might have access ; and surely enough 
other vacant and fertile territory, has been within their reach, 
and temptations enough have been held forth, to induce them 
to ocupy it, if they chose. 

It should be remarked also, that this constant relative in- 
crease of Maine has been maintained without the artificial ex- 

<'itemcnts which have taken place in other States ; and Iols 

20 
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Continued under all varieties of circumstance, in peace and 
war, which have occurred for 70 years, with but a single in- 
terruption, which existed but for a very shprt period, and was 
occasioned by a angular concurrence of circumstances, which 
it is almost morally imposinble can ever take place again. 
The same also, in a measure, may be said of the circumstances 
which led to the extraordinary ratio of the relative increase of 
the period between the year 1772 and 1777. The circum- 
stances of these two periods therefore, may be laid out of the 
question, in any estimates for the future ; and it is not easy to 
imagine any to take place hereafter, which shall bear much 
analogy to either of them. 

The object of all who remove from the country of theif 
birth and education to another, is to better their condition ; 
and this generally by the acquisition of wealth,, or of comforta- 
ble subsistence. And when it is found, that for a long course 
of years, including almost every possible variety of political 
condition, the population of any particular section of a country 
or nation advances its relative proportion to that of the whcde 
country, in a constant and nearly uniform ratio, it is difficult to 
avoid the inference that this section must possess, on the whole> 
a balance of advantages for the accumulation of wealth, or the 
acquisition of a comfortable subsistence, superior in general to 
the average of the rest of the country ; and that these advan- 
tages must be such as are within the reach of the general mass 
of the community ; and also such as are of a permanent char- 
acter, not radically affected by the fluctuations which usually 
take place, m the commercial or political relations of the world. 

The elements of which the population of the United States, 
in its principal sections, is composed; the proportions of sexes, 
ages, and employments, and the circumstances of its various 
increase, densities, and fluctuations, would form an extehsive 
and interesting subject of inquiry ; and afford perhaps, some 
important deductions with regard to the future relative charac- 
ter and circumstances of Maine. It would be foreign to the 
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|iroper object of this work to pursue this enquiry to any length ; 
but its relation to Maine will justify some notice of it, as a basis 
for, or stimulus to, the investigations of such as have a dis« 
portion to trace the subject farther. So much as is contained 
in the subsequent tables, may perhaps be sufficient. 
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FOFDLATION. 

TABIiG XI. 

AiJOLVTE 



Nnmbera and proporltong of peraona engaged ii 
merce and Manufactures, io the year 1830. 
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Table 12, compared with table 9, exhibits the fact that, on 
the average of the United States, the number of persons actu- 
ally engaged in the pursuits of agriculture, commerce, and 
manuiactures, is very nearly equal to the number of free white 
males of 16 years old and upwards. In the free States it. is 
jBomewhat less, and in the slave-holding States considerably 
greater. The actual productive ability of a people can not al- 
ways be determined by the numbers of inhabitants of any giv- 
en age, and all estimates of its amount must be in some meas- 
lure uncertain, unless an exact account could be obtained, of 
the pursuits, habits, health, and muscular powers of every indi- 
iFidual ; but as this cannot be, we must judge only from num- 
bers. — ^As on the average, about half the male population 
is under the age of 16, and of these there are, especially in 
agricultural districts, a considerable number constantly em- 
ployed in productive labor, we may suppose that the amount 
of production from that class is an equivalent for the labors of 
tbe infirm and professional men over that age ; therefore the 
number of males above the age of 16, may be fairly consider- 
edy as the measure of the absolute productive ability ; and the 
pioportion of that number to the whole population, as the meas- 
uie of the relative productive ability, or physical strength ; and 
ibe number and proportions of those actually engaged in agricul- 
ture, commerce and manufactures, will be the measure of the 
productive ability actually exerted. The difference between 
ttiese two numbers may indicate the proportion of the profes- 
^ional men, those employed wholly in the administration of jus- 
tice— and idlers ; except in cases where a larger proportion of 
ibe operative class is taken from those below the age of 16, 
and its amount is equal to, or greater than, the whole number 
above that age. In this case the data cease to furnish evi- 
d^ice, except perhaps to indicate, in general, a superior degree 
of mdustry and economy in the application of the physical pow- 
ers of the community. 

These remarks howeve^ ^PPty ^^Y ^P * fr^ population, 

21 
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lu the slave-holding States the operatives are principally slaves, 
and are put to labor at as early an age as they are capable ; 
the indications therefore, which the numbers in the table bSotA 
with regard to the productive ability exerted in those States, 
must be qualified by a deduction of the difference between the 
labor of slaves, and that of freemen. That this difference is 
great no one will doubt, but how great, can not be ascertained 
with precision. Some degree of approximation towards it 
however may be made by comparing the respective propOT* 
lions of the free white and the slave population^ to the whole. 
The physical strength of the firee white population by itself, in- 
dependent gf any qualification on account of the slave, or the 
free coloured, population, may be inferred in some measure, 
firom the proportions of males of different ages, in table 10. 
The same table will also exhibit die respective increments of 
population, in the different divisions of the United States 5 and 
afford some ground to estimate their probable productiveness, 
and duration. In table 12 is given the proportion of free white 
males to 1000 of the whole male population, and that of the 
whole numbers employed in agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures, to the whole population of every description. A 
comparison of these two numbers, as has been before observed, 
may furnish some means of conjecturing the relative produc- 
tive ability of different sections or States. 

If the proportion of free white males to the whole male pop- 
ulation, is taken as the criterion, it will appear, that in propor- 
tion to its numbers, Maine ranks higher in physical strength, or 
productive ability, than any other of the Atlantic States. Ite 
measure being 996 — ^that of the average of the United States 
816. New-Hampshire and Vermont stand next, being 995. 
And South Carolina least, being but 471.* 

Perhaps some nearer approach to accuracy may be obtained 



* It may be ramarked, however, that Maine does not appear to empl«y its productive 
ability, to the degree it mig^ht. In this respect it stands below all the Nortliem States,excqit 
Mai^sacbusetts. As far as we CHn reason from the table, the palm of industry and econooij 
of time and numbers, belongs to Connecticut. And this reasoning corresponds jridb P» 
weU known general character of that State, as the " land of steady habits." 



by a comparison of the free white, and the slave population, 
separately. 

The value of a slave population, in point of productive labor, 
ean never be equal to that of freemen ; though, in some cir- 
cumstances, there may be individual cases something near to 
it. If on the whole, it is estimated at half as much, it will 
probably be as great as is generally realised. In time of war, 
a numerous slave population, so far from adding to the strength 
©f a country, must be considered rather as a subduCtion of 
£tr«igth, in proportion to its numbers and circumstances. If 
then we suppose, that in time of peace, the reluctant labor of 
two slaves will be equivalent to the voluntary labor of one free 
person ; and that, in time of war, two slaves, under the excite- 
ment and hopes which the war may produce, will probably re- 
quire at least one free person to guard against their attempts to 
obtain their freedom, we may arrive at a probable estimate of 
productive ability, in the ordinary pursuits of peace, by adding 
one half of the number of the slave population, to the number 
of the free ; and may estimate the efficient physical strength in 
war^ by deducting one half the number of slaves from that of 
the freemen. That the application of this principle will give 
mdubitable results, is not assumed ; but it is believed, that in 
the ablsence of more definite methods, it will afford a tolerable 
indication of the general truth. The effect of the principle is 
fflustrated in table 12; from which will be seen that the rela- 
tive importance of Maine, not only to its own inhabitants, in the 
measure it exhibits of their productive ability to supply its own 
wants ; but to the Union, in the ratio of physical strength which 
it may present, on a frontier exposed more than any other, to 
the incursions of aa enemy, should the country ever again be 
placed in a state of war with its nearest neighbor. 

K this principle should be correct where there are no other 
descriptions of population than those which have been men- 
tioned ; still, in the circumstances of the United States, it will 
require some qualification, on account of another race, of a 
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character so anomalous that it is exceedingly difficult to deter* 
mine its relative weight in the scale, in either of the cases un- 
der consideration. The free colored population may, it is 
true, add something to the productive ability of the whole, in 
time of peace, and it may not be dangerous in war ; but per- 
haps its disadvantages in the former case, may compensate for 
any advantages to be derived from its productive labor, and, in 
the latter case, it will not be safe to calculate on it, under all 
circumstances, as any thing better than neuter, and it may also 
be far worse. In the table therefore it is wholly omitted, 
which has the effect of considering it, on the average of cir- 
cumstances, merely as a subduction from the efficient force of 
the community, in proportion to its numbers. 

The result of these principles, it will be seen from the tabte, 
states the efficient force -of Maine, in proportion to its popuk- 
tion, as 996 at aU times, while that of the everage of die 
United States, in time of peace vrill be 895 — ^in time of war 
737. 

It appears also from the table, that vdth regard to the pro- 
portion of numbers employed, Maine as an agricultural State, 
ranks the third among the States north of Virginia — New- 
Hampshire and Vermont being the only ones which precede 
it. As a commercial State Maine ranks second in the Unicm, 
Massachusetts being the first. As a manufacturing State, it is 
inferior to any north of Virginia ; superior to any south of 
that, and about equal to the average of the northwestern 
States. 

The second division of table 12 exhibits the proportions of 
the elements of which the operative classes are composed ; but 
there are no data for ascertaining the proportions of operatives 
derived from each class of elements. 
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TABLE XIV. 

■ogressive density of the popjiation of (lio several United S 
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TABLE XIV— coiiTiOTBD. 

Ettinrated number of inhabitanis in the United States in > 

the year 1855, exclusive of the W. and N. W. Terri- I -g --7 aaa. 
torie»^natura1 increase, 3 per cent, without the aid of } * 
foreign immigration, j 

Territory beyond Missouri unsettled, except by Indians, ) | .^^ ^^^ 
square miles, $ ' 

Popttlation necessary to give this a family to every 100 / .« ^^ ^^ 
acres on the average, ^ 

Time when the surplus natural increase of the United ^ 

States will be sufficient to furnish that number, exclu- ^ ▲. b. 1890 
site of an equal density in the wiiole, ) 

Amount of the whole population of the United Sfaies at > .^ ^0^ ^i^^ 

* Kote to tftBfo 14. The last cohimtt In fliis teSAt shows the years at wtaidi time tkt 
emigrating surplus of the Northern and Middle States will have been sufficient to fnrBlA 
the North-western States ; and ttat of the Southern States to furnish the South-westerajr 
and that of Massachusetts to furnish Maine, each respectively with a family ef 5 persMBi 
to eadi 100 acres of land (\n the average, leaving 6 per cent, tor water sNid waste laink 

f ^»»— — ^»*. I p I ill I ■■ I [ III ii t » . Ill m—mmmam^ 

Tables 13 and 14 afford data from which may be drawn 
some interesting ccmclusions with regard to the future poptike 
tion of Maine. It will appear that those states in whieb tbcr 
greatest relative numbers are employed in commerce, have \A 
general, arrived to a density of population of from 40 to 50 per- 
sons to the square mile, before they afforded any part of their 
surplus increase as emigrants to other States ; that is, the most 
commercial of the States, so far as numbers employed may be 
the criterion, will sustain the most dense population-. The rea- 
son is obvious. The inhabitants of ^ch States draw their sup- 
port not only from their own territory but from that of all the 
world besides ; and this, not in proportion to the amount of 
revenue they produce to the government, nor to the amount 
of capital they employ, but to the amount of numbers engaged, 
and the activity with which they pursue their vocation. The 
game indication is also afibrded by the state of the counties of, 
York, Cumberland, and Lincoln;* and, as far as can be 
judged in the present early stage of the settlement of the inte- 
rior of the counties of Waldo, Hancock and Wa^ngton> those 

counties also will eventually afford similar evidence, f 

— • ■ . ■ ■ . ■ .. . I ■ , .......■■■■- 

* See tables 5 and 7. 
\ 8e6 relative proporttons, in tabl« 7. 
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It has been already observed, thact according to the propor- 
tion of numbers employed, Maine is the second commercial 
State in the Union. It will be seen hereafter that it is second 
also in point of actual amount of tonnage, notwithstanding it 
ranks, but as the twelfth in point (^present number of inhabit- 
ants ;-r-and if to the natural, and legitimate, inferences to be 
drawn from these facts, we add the consideration of the situa- 
tion and circumstances of Maine, as affording superior advan- 
tages for, and inducements to, the pursuit of commerce and 
navigation (including also the fisheries) and at least equal ad- 
vantages with any other State for manufacturing purposes, and 
a cKmate and soil favorable to the support, and encouraging 
to the exertions, of a healthy, vigorous and industrious agricul- 
tural population, it will not be unreasonable to conclude that 
it will, at a future day, support an aggregate population at least 
as dense as any other part of the United States, of equal ex- 
tent, and much superior to that of some of the States which 
are now far before it in point of numbers, and of some also 
which are greater in extent of territory. 

Among other circumstances, affecting the density of popu- 
lation, are the habits and laws, which, in different States, are 
more or less favorable to the equal distribution of wealth, es- 
pecially of territorial possessions. The accumulation and re- 
tention of large landed estates in the hands of a few wealthy 
individuals and families, seldom tends to promote a great de- 
gree of density of population, with a proportionate degree of 
activity^ intelligence, and enterprize among its members. The 
easy subdivision, and secure possession of estates in Maine, 
as well as in New-England generally, from its natural tenden- 
cy to excite and reward industry and enterprize, will always 
add to the effect of other causes, in sustaining the population 
of the State at a greater density, and promoting a higher de- 
gree of cultivation, and exercise of, its collective physical and 

• 

^Intellectual powers, than will be the case in States whose cir- 

^^» instances, laws, and habits, are more favorable to monopo- 

22 
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lies, or less stimulating to the industry and talents of the claims- 
es in moderate or poorer circumstances, which form the great 
mass of every community. In the States south of New-Eng- 
land, these circumstances, laws, and habits, are of the latter 
class, when compared with New-England, and, so far as they 
operate, will tend to counteract their commercial or manufac- 
turing enterprize, or advantages, m their effect upon the den- 
sity of population. The north-western States, or some of them 
at least, are supposed to partake more of the character oi 
New-England in this respect, but these, being altogether in- 
land counties, cannot derive any very extensive additional deiH 
sity from the pursuits of commerce, and comparatively little' 
from those of manufactures, beyond what may be necessary 
for their own immediate consumption. 

As far as can be judged, at the present day, from the 
statements of tables 13 and 14, it may be conjectured, with 
some degree of probability, that, in proportion to the prepon- 
derance of agricultural, commercial, or manufacturing pursuits 
respectively, or the different degrees of distribution among 
them, other circumstances being supposed equal, the di£ferent 
ratios of maximum density to be expected, will be nearly as 6, 
7, and 8 ; and combined with other circumstances may be as 
3, 4, and 5 — ^viz. If the density of the maximum population of 
a comparatively agricultural community be 3, agricultural and 
commercial will be 4, commercial and manufacturing 6 ; with 
fractional differences between them, proportioned to the greater 
or less preponderance of the different pursuits. If however 
we take into view the densities exhibited in, and the migrations 
from, the States which most abound with a slave popula- 
tion, we must deduct something from this ratio when applied 
to any such State : and on these principles it may be reasona- 
bly assunied, that the relative rank of Maine in point erf num- 
bers, compared with some of the principal States in the Union, 
when all shall have attained the maximum density which they 
will support without inconvenience, may be represented by 
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nutnbers neariy as fdlows, viz. New- York 184-r-Maine 166— 
Pennsylvania 162 — ^Virginia 160 — ^Massachusetts 38— New- 
England States collectively 335. 

It is not presumed that there is much certainty in these es- 
timates, but only that the facts exhibited in the tables, when 
viewed in connexion with the circumstances of the different 
States, will lead to a result which probably will not be materi- 
ally different from the numbers here given, as indicative of the 
relative population of the several States, at some future time. 

Sut the most important indication of these tables, is that 
which points to a time when some of the present circumstan- 
ces of the State will have midergone a most material change ; 
when its now extensive vacant lands will be occupied, and no 
longer afford encouragement nor room for immigrants from 
other States ; and when even its own young men will no longer 
Be able to obtain lands, at an easy rate, on which they may 
establish themselves as independent farmers, and must be 
content jvith a less quantity, if indeed they oanobtain any ; or, 
must resort to other pursuits for a livelihood, or remove to 
other States or countries (if such can then be found) which af- 
ford more room, and where wild land can be obtained with 
more facility. That the arrival of such a period will produce 
important changes m the pursuits, habits, and interests of the 
people of the State, will not be doubted. It may also produce 
changes in its system of legislation ; and perhaps, improve^ 
ments in economy of time, and other methods of rendering its 
aggregate physical ability more productive. But, it has here- 
"tofore been generally thought that such a period must be 
too far distant to form a proper subject for the consideration 
^f Legislators and Statesmen of the present ('ay ; or even for 
generations yet to come. — Perhaps this may be the case, — a 
summary review, however, of some of the facts exhibited in 
the tables, will show, that however remote such a period may 
have appeared yet there are circumstances which unless coun- 
teracted by some great public calamity, or other extraor- 
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dinaiy events, may produce such a change in this State, with- 
in a period, the arrival of which, even during the present gen* 
eration, is to say the least, within the limits of possibility ; and 
may even, without violating any sound principle of human cal- 
culation, be considered as within the limits of rational pro- 
bability. 

At the year 1790 the population of the New-England States, 
exclusive of Maine and Vermont, had attained an average 
density of 34 persons to the square rhile, or about one family, 
on the average, to every 90 acres. From this period to 1800 
those States, besides an addition of about 100 000 to their 
own numbers, furnished an emigrating surplus, of about 160- 
000, to other States ; of which Maine and Vermont received 
about 60 000. From 1800 to 1810 those States retained 
about 98 000 of their own natural increase, and an emigrat- 
ing surplus of more thari 200 000 ; of which Maine and Ver- 
mont received about 37 000. From 1810 to 1820 the whole 
of the New-England States furnished an emigrating surplus 
of more than 300 000, exclusive of that from Maine, which has 
been before noticed. A part of this emigration should be charg- 
ed to the same extraordinary circumstances which produced that 
from Maine before noticed. Making allowance for this there- 
fore, and estimating the increasing surplus at the same ratio 
with that of the preceding period, it should be taken at about 
250 000. The average density of the New-England States, 
exclusive of Maine, was at this period about 40. New- 
Hampshire had begun to furnish an emigrating surplus be- 
fore its density was 20 ; and afforded a large surplus of emi- 
grants when it had arrived at 23. 

Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, and Connecticut, being, in a 
greater measure, commercial and manufacturing States, at- 
tained greater densities before their increase began to seek 
room elsewhere. Connecticut afforded a surplus for emigra- 
tion at the density of 44. Rhode-Island received but few 
immigrants at the same density. Massachusetts had supplieil 
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«pmu*ds of 80 000 toother States, when its density had reach- 
tid56. 

It would seem then, that even in that quarter of the United 
States where the pursuits and habits of the people are the 
most favorable to a condensation of the population, a p^rt of 
their increase will prefer to remove to new States and coun- 
tries, by the tihie their average density has arrived to that 
degree which allows for each family about 100 acres of land, 
or not much less. This however is to be supposed the case 
only when there are large quantities of vacant land to be ob- 
tained in favorable situations, at no very great distance ; which 
has hitherto been the case in all parts of the Union. This 
degree of density, in general therefore, may be considered as 
the maximum at which, under the present, or past, circum- 
stances of the country, the population will all remain contented 
at home ; or, beyond which there will be a part of the people 
who will find, or at least imagine, it for their interest to em- 
igrate*. 

It will be perceived however, that in the States farther 
south, the disposition to emigrate has discovered itself at a 
less density. Delaware furnished to other States a large pro- 
pCHlion of its surplus increase, before its density had arrived 
to 30. New Jersey and Maryland at 25. Pennsylvania had 
nearly ceased to receive immigrants at 17, and furnished a 
large supply to other States at 22. And with all the advanta- 
ges of New-York for commerce, as well as for agriculture, 
and under all the excitements, from 1815 to 1820, in favor 
of its western counties, the amount of emigration to that 
State had very much abated when its density had arrived 
to 29. 

The southern and slave-holding States have furnished a sur- 
plus of emigrants at a still less density. None of them have 
exceeded an average of 15 per square mile, before a part re- 
hired more room. 

Oa the whole, therefore, it maybe reasonably concluded. 
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* 

that until the new States shall have attained a density, which 
will create a demand for nearly all their vacant lands, or have 
thrown them, in not very large parcels, into the hands of the 
body of the people, who will each generally wish to reserve 
what he has, for the use of his own descendants, these States 
will afford encouragement to emigration from the older and 
more populous States, and a part of the increase of these 
latter States will believe they may improve their condition by 
removing. 

The northern States have long supplied the western and 
other States with a part of their natural mcrease, and the 
amount of this supply has been constantly increasing. From 
the year 1810 to 1820, it had averaged about 30 000 souls 
per annum ; and though we should allow for the excitement _ 
of the years from 1814 to 1818, it still cannot be rated at less 
than 25 000, increasing constantly with the increasing density 
at home ; and may reasonably assume 30 000 as the probabb 
avers^e number for years to come. 

The Middle States, (exclusive of New-York, the western 
part of which may be classed with the western States, as also 
may the western part of Pennsylvania) already furnish an em- 
igrating surplus of more than 10 000 per annum ; and the 
Southern States more than 50 000 per annum ; constituting, 
from the whole of the original Atlantic States, a body of emi- 
grants of nearly 100 000 souls per annum, to add to the natu- 
ral increase of the Western States,* assist to occupy their 
remaining vacant lands. 

If there \yere no natural limits to the territory of the United 
States, or to vacant countries on its borders, then this immense 
tide of emigration might continue to flow, in perp^ual accum- 
ulation — ^but, on the north, the Canadas will soon furnish a 
supply for all the vacant lands in that country, which offer any 
Strong inducement to emigration from other places. On the 

"^ A part uf tb.i number, from 1810 to 1820 must havo gone to other countries, — prtnei- 
pally to Upper Canada. --Unless the wholR of the diminution of increase during this pe- 
riod is to lU attributed to ttie destruction of lives, and deereasa of births occasioned bj 
thenar. 
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South, Mexico with a population already dense and increasing, 
pesents its barrier. And the Indian tribes, tlie deserts of the 
Ro(^ Mountains, and finally the Pacific, must present a check 
to the flood, and arrest its progress. 

To reduce any estimates on this subject to a point, it will •** 
be necessary to assume some particular degree of density, as 
the point beyond which a country, in the circumstances 
of the United States, will not be likely to afford much en- 
couragement to immigration, or when the lands in gener- 
al, though not fully occupied and under cukivation, yet 
will be principally in the hands of cultivators, or of those who 
will reserve them for the use of their own children. This, it 
is supposed for the present purpose, will be when there is on 
Ae average, a family for every hundred teres, or about 30 
persons to the square mile. This particular degree of density 
however is not important, except as some degree is necessary 
to be assumed, as a resting place for the mind, in making any 
calculations on the subject ; — and, as it respects the average of 
die United States, this comes, as near as any which can be 
faypothetically assumed, to the point on either side of which,, 
important dififerences may occur in the pursuits, habits, and 
circumstances of the people. 

It has been already observed, that a part of the population of 

the southern States has found it eligible to remove when their ' 

average density had reached 15 to .the square mile, or one 

&mily to 200 acres. The results of tables 13 and 14 show, that 

if they should retain all their own natural increase, they would 

attain the density of 30 by the year 1847. New York and 

Pemisylvania, without the aid of immigration, will attain that 

density in the year 1831. The northern States, exclusive of 

Maine, have already much past that degree. The emigrSiting 

surplus of the southern States, with the natural increase of 

the south-western States, will produce that density in the latter, 

^t the year 1852. And the emigrating surplus of the northern 
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and middle States, will produce the same in the north-westeni 
States, at the year 1847. 

It will be easily perceived then, that should the population of 
Maine receive no additions at present by inmiigration, yet its 
increase must be great, of itself, and the period can not be far 
distant when the surplus increase of the northern States will 
find no room to diffiise itself westward, unless it is far beyond 
the State of Missouri. Maine therefore must necessarily be- 
come the recipient of at least a part, and probably the principal 
part, of the surplus ; and we may, from the data given in the 
tables, calculate with rational probability upon the degree of 
fiiture population of the State, at least to the time when its in- 
creased density shall operate as a discouragement to immigra- 
tion ; and perhaps to the time when it shall operate as a res- 
triction to the means of support, and of course as a check upoB 
early marriages, and the present rate of natural increase. 

An examination of tables 3, 13, and 14 will show, that if the 
population of Maine should increase no farther than it did at 
the lowest rate of its past increase for 10 years, while it was 
suffering under the accumulated checks occasioned by the em- 
bargo, war, cold seasons, and other circumstances which occa- 
;8ioned the transient flood of emigration, known familiarly in. 
this State by the name of " Ohio fever," it must still, about the 
year 1862, have arrived to a number which would give the 
State an average density of 30 persons to the square mile ; if 
the increase should be equal to that of its average natural in- 
€rease, this event will occur at the year 1853 ;, and if the ratio 
of increase should be equal to that, which under all the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of war and peace, or other circum- 
stances favorable and unfavorable, which it has averaged on 
the whole for 70 years past, this degree of average density 
will be attained in the year 1844. If the extensive interest 
possessed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in the wild 
lands of this State, together with other circumstances, should 
•perate to induce the emigrating surplus of that State, or one 
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half of the emigrating surplus of the New-England States, to 
direct itself to Maine, then the degree of density under consid-? 
eration will have been attained at the year 1840. 

Either of these different degrees of increase is within the 
Souts of ordinary possibilities ; and either, except the two ex- 
tremes, are witliin those of sober, rational probability ; such 
prc4)ability 33, in most oases, is considered among cool, thinking 
men, a sufficiently safe ground on which to adventure their 
money in speculations for future profit. 

It is to be recollected here, that within the limit of the aver-? 
Ige of the periods before mentioned, the whole of the western 
Sletates must have reached that degree of density, beyond which 
the lemigrants from New-England can no longer obtain land on 
which to establish themselves, at so easy rate as they have 
heretofore dqne, if at any rate within the means of the greater 
piart of them. 

It may be observed also, that on the north and east, Maine 
jfi already bounded by countries considerably peopled, and 
which by the time the population of this State shall have pene- 
trated to those limits, must necessarily meet it with a populadon 
tDore dense, and which by that time, will have so fully occupied 
a^e ground in those directions, as to prevent any farther difiii- 
sba from this quarter. . 

It is farther to be observed, that while the fields for the ac- 
<K>mmodation of the emigrating surplus of the New-England 
3tates are growing more remote, and must soon become 
JuJiy occupied, the population of those States is also in- 
(lureasing at home, becoming more crowded, and a larger sur- 
plus annually must be looking for room to establish itself else- 
Where ; and that Maine presents a climate and soil, and its in- 
habitants a character and habits, more congenial to those of 
New-England, while at the same time its access is more 
ready, and its connections with those States more easily main- 
tained, and from the mutual interests and sympathies of the 

r^pective inhabitants, will more probably be permanently con- 

23 
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tinued, than can be the case, under any probable circumstan- 
ces, with regard to any other part of the Union. 

These circumstances all taken into consideration, would 
lead to the belief that the time is, comparatively speaking, very 
near at hand, when the increasing population of this State will 
create a demand for the whole of its now vacant lands, and will 
give it a rank, in point of numbers at least, among the first of 
the States of the Union. 

It isfiot however to be supposed, that with no greater aver^ 
age density than the degree now under consideration, the pop- 
ulation wiU have difiiised itself very equally over all parts of 
the State ; or that it will ever be so diffused. The mercantile 
towns on the seaboard, the manufacturing and trading towqs in 
the interior, with those in their more immediate vicinity, and 
the more fertile districts of the purely agricultural parts of the 
State, must always sustain the most dense population ; yet, if 
a portion of the State, equal to the whole of that which is now 
settled, should have attained an average density of 65 to the 
square mile, and another equal portion of the territory be sup- 
posed to have attained the density of 25, this would leave 10 
to the square mile, for the remaining third part of the State, 
last settled, and would give to this part an average of 72 fami- 
lies to each township of six miles square. 

Unless some public calamity, imposing greater checks on 
the increase ol Maine, than has ever heretofore existed, for any 
period of 10 years during 70 years past ; or some inducements 
to emigration elsewhere, greater than have yet been known, 
should take place, its population must amount to the degree 
now supposed, within 33 years from this time (1829) at far- 
thest ; and if it should receive no immigrations, but barely retain 
its own natural increase, this amount must necessarily occur 
within. 24 years ; and if it should continue to receive the same 
proportion of the migrating surplus of the other New-England 
States, which it has always heretofore received, excepting du- 
ring the short period immediately subsequent to the late war, 
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this amount must be realised in about 16 years from the pres- 
ent. 

Which of these several circumstances will take place ; *or 
how far they may be variously blended ; and how far any ad- 
verse circumstances may occur to check the increase of popu- 
lation, or qualify the deductions to be made from the facts ex- 
isting, is a matter somewhat of conjecture, and an inquuy into 
these need not here be instituted. The facts are before us, and 
of the conclusions, or probabilities to be drawn or inferred from 
them ; and of the counteracting possibilities, which may occur 
to qualify such conclusions, evefy reader will judge for him- 
self. It may however, without impropriety, be remarked in 
this place, that the facts and conclusions here exhibited, ap- 
' preaching, as must be admitted, to some degree of probability, 
ou^t to be sufficient to awaken, in the minds of the people of 
Maine, an attentive consideration to the results which may 
Bxm from them ; and perhaps it may not be too early, even at 
the present day, to admit these possible results to a share in 
those deliberations which have for their object, the future in- 
terests and happiness of the State. 
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TABLE XV. 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 

Pjopulation of the several Counties and Parishes io the British Prov- 
ince of New-Brunswick in the year 1824. 



NORTHUMBKKLAHb 
PartsUes. 



©HAttLOTTE COUXTV 



Parihhes 



(Nuiiaba. 



CO. 



|No. inh 



stfNAOlit 66tftW«. 



Parishes. 



I No. ufh. 



St. James 
Sf. D Jvid 
St. Stephen 
St. Andrew 
St. Patrick 
St. George 
Pennfield 
Campo Bellol. 
Grand Manan I. 
West Isles 



Total, - - - I 



453'Beresford 
lOOSNorthesk * 
167S,Saumarez 
2263;New-Castle 

762:Alnwick 
1446 Ludlow 

558,Chatham 

50961enel 

598 Nelson 
iCarleton 



YORK. COUNTY. 



'Total, - - - 



1086 
144S 
2777 
1657 

618 
1308 
1452 

836 
1132 
1965 
1655 



Burton 
Lincoln 
Magerville 
Sheffield 



15.829 



Kent 

WakeBeld 

Woodstock 

Northampton 

Prince William 

Queensbury 

Kingsclear 

Fredericton 

Douglas 

St. Mary 



Total, - - - 



2297 

1010^ . , 

g gOrreenwich 

gggHampton 

545Kmg8ton 

^^^N;rton " 

g„2 Springfield 

Sussex 



KING'S OOUNTY. 



972 Total, - - - 



744 
1559 
1655 

502 

924 
1833 

713 



7930 



10.972; QUEEN'S COUNTY. 



Total, - 



1388 
670 

448 
735 



82OT 



WE s* TMOREl AMDCO. 



Botsford 

Dorchester 

HiUsbOrougii 

Hopewell 

Monkton 

Sackville 

Salisbury 

Westmoreland 



Total, - - - 



774 
2737 

ini 

1005 
342 

1744 
666 

883 



9303 
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ST. JOHN'S COUNTY. Brunswick 



St. John (city) 
Portland 
Lancaster 
St. Martin 



8488 Gagetown 
3043 Hampstead 
793 Waterborough 
583Wickham 



Total, - - - 



12.307 Total, - - - 



289 

606 

723 

2Q23 

1100 



4741 



Charlotte 

York 

St. John 

Northumberland 

King's 

Queen's 

Sunbury 

Westmoreland 



9.267 

10.972 

12.307 

15.829 

7.930 

4.741 

3.277 

9.303 



Tot. of the Prov.i 73.626 
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CHAPTSE YII. 

Agriculture. 

The tast quantities of valuable timber wilb which the fbr^i^tt 
of Mainci dbounded, daring the eariy period of its setttement, 
and the miihitudes of fisii of every kindy with #hich its rivers^- 
iitd the baj^s and sea in its vicinity were stocked, yi^ded so 
speedy, and often large, returns to the enterprize and labor of 
Aose who w^e in the pursuit of wealth or subsistence, that a 
coihparatively lew were satisfied to wait the slower, though 
more certain and permanent, returns from the clearing of tfao 
finrest tuiA cultivation of the soil ; agriculture was hardly thought 
o4 as of much importance, by a large proportion of its eariy 
inkah ftan t s ; and it has^ to the present day, formed but a se<S- 
oodary consideration with many in the new settlements^ even, 
of tfaoto whose ultimate views are to that pursuit as their per- 
nibnent otcopation. The consequence of tins has been, to a ve- 
ly considerable degree in some parts of the State, and to scxne 
degree in all, an inattention to the riches of the soil, a sEght 
aM sut>erifcisd mode of cultivation, temporary expedients, and 
want of eccsiomy and judicious enterprise in the pursuits of 
a^icfdture, which have tended to produce an unfavourable 
impression with r^ard to the productive ability of the soil, and 
in a measure to discourage efforts for eliciting the soHd advanta* 
gte, which its iKtenave and judicious cultivaticMi will abundant- 
ly afford. 

It is not tof be understood however that this account is of 

uittversal a]^plicati^. In some parts of the State, and among 

a respectable portion of the community in all parts, agriculture 

of later years has assumed, to a good degree, the elevated 

raidc which its importance demands, and is prosecuted with a 
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spirit and intelligence honorable to the character of the State, 
and promising fair to yield the most beneficial and permanent 
results. Still however, the qualifying influence of the circum- 
stances before mentioned, though diminishing every year, is 
felt in a considerable measure, in its reduction of the gross 
amount of the products of the State, and of their average rela- 
tive amount, when compared with the extent of territory under 
cultivation and number of persons employed ; and, in forming 
any estimate of the agricultural character of the State firom the 
comparison of the amount of its products, with that of the acres 
under cultivation, and number of persons employed, great al- 
lowance must be made for the effect of those circumstances ; 
and it must also be considered, that as the population increas- 
es, the lumber and other temptations to neglect or slight the 
cultivation of the soil, continually diminish, and the compara- 
tive productiveness of agriculture is continually increasing. 

The agricultural products of Maine are Indian com, 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, peas and beans, potatoes, flax, hops, 
&c — ^in general all those articles for the subsistence and com- 
fort of man, which are produced in the New-England States, 
and other countries of similar climates ; and they are too well 
known to require a more particular enumeration or description. 
These not only furnish directly the food of the inhabitants, but 
support a numerous stock of horses, oxen, cows, sheep and 
swine, which, besides the quantity required for the use and con- 
sumption of the inhabitants, form abready from some parts of 
the State, a considerable article of export, and must eventually 
form the basis and chief support of the commerce and manu- 
factures of the State, as well as the wealth of its agricultural 
population. 

The fertility of the soil is in general equal to that of any part 
of the northern States, in proportion to its extent — that of the 
northern part of the State, on the Aroostook and St. John, is 
considered as far superior, unless it may be some portions of 
comparatively smaU extent ; but the fertility is to be fairly es- 
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timated only when the mode of culture is ascertained. In a 
large part of the State, as has been before observed, circum- 
stances have led to a negligent and wasteful mode, which, as 
might have been expected, has dften rewarded the laborer but 
with meagre crops ; and when the amount of the whole pro- 
duct of the State is compared with the quantity of land under 
cultivation, the numerous instances of this description tend to 
re<Juce the average very considerably,' and lead to very incor- 
rect inferences with regard to the general productiveness of 
the soil when properly cultivated. But there are not wanting 
instances of judicious cultivation, which of late years are much 
on the increase. Wherever these have been adopted, they 
have been successful, and the crops have been sufficient, 
abundantly to reward and encourage the cultivator. The crops 
of Indian com, in different parts of the State, and different 
seasons, have varied from 30 to 50 bushels per acre ; in some 
instances 80 bushels ; wheat from 15 to 40 ; rye rather more ; 
hay from 1 1-2 to 3 tons— other products in proportion. 

There are no data existing from which the amount of the 
products of every kind in the whole State, can be ascertain- 
ed; nor indeed of the whole amount, nor the average crop 
per acre of any kind. The inventories returned by order of 
die Legislature in 1820, ought to exhibit this, but they are in 
many cases deficient, and in many obscure, not only on this, 
but on other subjects. They must be supposed however t9 
pve a nearer approach to the truth, than any other known evi- 
dence, and they must necessarily form the basis of the state- 
ments on the subject in the subsequent part of this chapter. 
Yet when the occasion and circumstances under which these 
returns were made, are taken into consideration, it will be per- 
ceived that they must exhibit the agriculture and productive 
ability of the State, in a light far less favorable than it justly 
demands, and that they must be received with much allow- 
ance. . 

It has been the long established practice in Massachusetts^ 
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and adopted by Msuoe since the separation, once in ID years 
to require of the assessors of every town, m inventory of all 
the, estates, real and personal, within the town, specifying the 
various descriptions and incomes or annual productiveness of 
each* Among other subjects, and with a view to ascertain 
the comparative value of the land in diiSerent towns, the smiount 
of the principal articles of agricultural product is required. 
The enumeration of artTcles required however, extends only tq 
those which conistitute the great bulk of the production, mi 
leaves others unnoticed ; and as the whole number of acjro9 
employed in tillage is required to be returned, and but a psMl* 
(though a principal part) of the annual products, a conjectural 
allowance must be mdde for the proportion of l^^ld employe4 
in the production of articles not enumerated, otherwise the aVr 
erage product per acre, of enumerated articles, will appear 
«iuch toQ low. Allowance must be made also for another ckr 
pumstance. These returns are required by the Legislature a$ 
the basis on which to apportion the annual taxes of the re^ectr 
ive towns, and their accuracy is made to depend, not (xoly on 
the integrity and judgment of the assessors in the respective 
tpwns, but also, in a measure, on that of each individual inhab- 
itant of each town, in rendering an account of his own prop- 
erty. It is naturally to be supposed therefore, that in every 
particular in which the judgment is concerned in estimating 
the amount, it will be sure to be stated low enough, and in t 
multitude of instances may be expected to be much too low. 

There is also another curcumstance, tending to reduce ' the 
aggregate returned amount of agricultural products, below the 
quantity actually produced. 

In the more recently settled parts of the State, a large pror 
portion, apd in some parts the whole, of the Indian com, wheat, 
^c. is raised from new lands just cleared, and never yet subr 
jected to the plough. The requisitions of the Legislature are 
for an account of the amount of the product of those articles 
^m tilled lands. The blank lists, furnished to the assessors, 
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oontain d^e different kinds of land to be returned, the whole 
included under the several descriptions of mowing, tillage, 
pasture, wood, unimproved, and unimprovable lands. The as- 
sessors of some towns understand the lands just cleared, and 
cultivated by the hoe and harrow, as falling properly under no 
odier of the required descriptions than that of tiUled lands, even 
though their surface has not yet been turned over with the 
plough (which is not generally done for a number of years) 
and they therefore return these lands and their products as 
such. The assessors of other towns, understanding (as is ap- 
parently for the interest of their towns that they should do) 
tliat by t'Sltd lands can be intended only those cultivated by 
the plough, make no returns of these new lands but as unim- 
proved, and entirely omit their products. How extensively 
these different modes of construction prevail respectively is not 
koowa. From what w known however, it is conjectured that 
the latter, bebg supported by the argumeniun ad hominem, to 
aastst the judgment of the interested party in his understanding 
of the law, is the prevailing construction. It will be proper 
tberefore.to make son[^e allowance for it, in the estimates of 
the average agricultural productiveness of the state, so far as it 
is to be drawn from th^ official returns. 

It is impossible perhaps to estimate with much accuracy the 
amount of aDowance, to be made in the aggregate, for the cir- 
cumstances here noticed. Different persons, acquainted with 
different facts, and in different parts of the State, will form 
opinions as different. It will assist the judgment however in 
this respect, and be interesting in other respects, to exaniiiie 

ao abstract from the returns alluded to, which is given in ta- 
Wel. 
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It has been observed that the enumerated articles in {he pre- 
ceding tables do not conqprise the \^ole products of the land 
employed in tillage. That part which is employed in horti- 
culture, and in the field culture of potatoes and other roots for 
the food of man or beast, (which includes a considerable pro- 
portioft of the tillage of all farmers* and of some a large part) 
lix, and other articlesi should be deducted from the number 
of acres retomed, if we would ascertam their productiveness 
from the quantiQr of enumerated articles exhibited in the re- 
turns. How great deduction should be made on this account, 
ffiust be only ccNijectural, but it is believed that it will be found 
not less than a fourth par^ and on this principle is founded th» 
estimate of products per acre in table 3. 
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The value of the agricultural capital in the State, like the 
value of all other articles, is arbitrarily expressed by certaiB 
sums of rnoney, and when we intend by the value of any artir 
cle, the sum of money for which it may be exchanged in the 
market, we express a number which is constantly fluctuating 
with the tide of events, and often affords no definite idea of 
the intrinsic wcarth of the article, or in other words, of the 
amount which that article will permanently afford to the sub- 
sistence and comfort of man. We have, however, no commoR 
representative of value but money ; and if we compare our 
ideas of the value of an article, with the sum of money for 
which an equal amount of articles for the subsistence and com- 
fort of man, may be obtained in exchange, or which at its ordi- 
nary rate of mterest, or ordinary income, when vested in per- 
manent stocks, or public fimds, will produce an equal annual 
revenue, we shall obtain a correct expression of the perma- 
nent intrinsic value of that article ; which, however it may dif- 
fer from the current exchangeable value in the market (which 
is always fluctuating) still, if the article is not of a perishable 
nature,- and especially if it is of a kind which can not be pro- 
duced permanently, in greater quantities than to, supply the de- 
mand, is a more certain measure of its true intrinsic value, 
than any other measure attainable. * Thus, if the annual sur- 
plus prodwct of an acre of land, after deducting so much as 
shall compensate the laborer who cultivates it, and defray all 
necessary charires, can always be exchanged for a given sum 
of money, then that acre is permanently worth as much money 
(or as much of any other property whose value may be repre- 
sented by, or which may be obtained in exchange for money) 
as, if vested in any other stock, will yield an equal annual net 
revenue. For instance, if money vested in public funds, or 
in any other permanent and safe stock, will yield an annual 
interest of six per cent, and if one acre of land will regularly 

* This mode of estimating tbe value is still more safe when applied to an article whieh.^ 
not only can not be produced in greater quantity, but in tne n-iture of Uiings mvar^-' 
alnrays meet with an increasing demand, and competidoiis for its posiession~>as must ' 
Ike case with land. 
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yidd a product, which after dedycting all charges and expen* 
ses of cultivation and superintendence, will leave a surplus 
which can be exchanged for six . dollars in money, then that 
acre must be intrinsically worth one hundred dollars, or in 
other words, be of equal v\lue, to the owncMr, with one hundred 
doUars, or any other property which is currently represented by 
that sum. And whenever a country contains as many inhabitants 
as are, sufficient to cultivate all the land in it, which is capable 
oF cultivation, then every owner of land will be sure to find a 
demand for the use of all ' his land, at a price or rent which 
will amount to the value of all its surplus products, after deduc- 
ting a fair compensation for the charges and expenses of culti- 
vation ; and this demand must constantly increase with the in^ 
erease of population. This, with the secure nature of the in- 
vestment, and its capacity for increasing productiveness, will 
ereate an increasmg demand for opportunities to invest money 
in, Qfc exchange other commodities for this species of estate, 
and make it the best property at market. 

And &rther — ^though in a new country like the United 
States, the abundance of vacant land at market, and the rela- 
tive deficiency of purchasers, must operate to reduce the cur- 
rent exchangeable value of land, for a time, while the quantity 
at market is greatly above the current demand, yet when the 
quantity of vacant land becomes so far diminished, as that pur- 
chasers can perceive sensibly that it must soon he exhausted, 
and that, in any given time, not exceeding the time to which 
men of prudence and forecast extend their speculations, the 
demand must exceed the supply, then those who have capital 
to spare, and wish to invest it securely for the benefit of their 
ehildr^n, will be eager to purchase land, in proportion as the 
lime of its fiiU population draws near ; and the current pricei^ 
of land will begin to be predicated upon its ultimate intrinsic 
value, abating interest and expenses of preservation and super<- 
intendence. . \ 

If these principles are sound, then the measure of the in^- 
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$ic value of th^ &^cultural capital of the Stat6,sliould be de- 
duced fro/n the ftvera^ net value of its annual product, over 
the charges of cultivation ; and the same principle will dete^r- 
mine the value of the still vacant lands, at the time when the 
increase of population shall create' a demand for the wbofe, 
and their prtsent value by a discount of ordinary annual rent 
of flSOHey, or interest, for the number of years, supposed to be 
ffltervemng* This latter article however does not strictly per- 
tain tb Ae subject of this chapter ; but an attempt may be 
made to estimate the value of the former, by the application of 
the principle assumed. 

In Maine, as in other parts of New England, the easy rale 
at which lands hitherto have been obtained in fee simple, and 
the scarcity of laborers, compared with the quantity of land to 
be occupied, have rendered it, in general, diffictdt to obtain 
rents for land, on any extensive scale, by which their average 
value could be measured with any accuracy 5 but there are oc- 
casional instances which may serve as the basis of a general 
estimate. In some such instances it has been a custom for 
the landlord to fiirnish the implements, cattle, half the seed, and 
pay half the taxes, and to receive half the products ; in others, 
the tenant furnishes the whole of these, except die taxes i 
and in some the landlord and tenant furnish different propor- 
tions according to circumstances. In most cases it is consid- 
ered that one half of the crops, deducting one half the Value 
of the seed and taxes, pays the expense of cultivation. The 
taxes however, being asisessed upon the value of property of 
nearly every description, do not enter into nor affect the valu* 
of one article more than another, and therefore should be left 
out of the question. If therefore we can satisfactorily estimate 
the fciverage net value of the products, we obtam data from 
which we can deduce, with some certainty, the intrinsic valu* 
of the land. 

The average products per acre of the lands in Maine, so 
ikr asihe retume can be depended on, are stated in tabled 
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as sixteen bushels of Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, Uc. per acr# 
from the lands under tillage ; about four fifths of a ton of hay 
per acre fi-om mowing lands; and as sustaining one cow, 
through the summer season on two acres and six tenths of pas- 
turage. Any one acquainted with the agricultural products of 
the land in Maine, must at once perceive that this statement is^ 
in general far below the truth ; or that it exhibits proof of ve- 
ry extensive habits of bad husbandry ; or is the estimate of 
the worst seasons and worst husbandry ; which last is believed 
to be generally nearest the fact. 

It isi weU known that land of average quality, under good 
onltivation, yields more firequently 40 bushels of 'Indian com, 
from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat, rye, oats, and barley, and 
from one to two and three tons of hay per acre, and the knowl^ 
•dge of every intelligent farmer throughout the State, with th« 
epDsiderations before, suggested, as the probable cause of thm 
reduction of the amount returned to the lowest possible esti- 
mates, may be safeQr appealed to in support of the opinion, 
that the product of the lands in the State, if estimated wholly 
from these returns, must be very much too low. Vet thes^ 
returns wiD probably servo to furnish a tolerably correct idea^ 
of the relaiive state of agriculture, and value of the land in the 
difl^nt counties ; and as there are no other accounts so ex-= 
t^aisive, they must be adopted, defioient as they, are, as the 
best evidence at present attainable. 

The average product of tillage lands, has been stated at 
about 16 bushels per acre, principally Indian corn and 
wheat Its price may be estimated, on the average, at 75 cents 
per bushel, or 12 dollars for the value of the crop per acre. 
Deducting one. half of this for the cultivator, leaves six dollars 
for the inccnne of the land ; and if money vested in safe and 
permanent funds, is considered as good estate at 6 per cent 
annual income, then the intrinsic value of the land is as cer* 
tainly one hundred dollars per acre. It may be said however 
diat the exfepse of cultivation is more than half the value of 
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such a crop. Tliis may be true, but it is true also that many 
acres are actually cultivated, or rather pretended to be culti- 
vated, at no greater, and even at a less expense ; and that a more 
expensive and judicious cultivation is always attended with an 
increase of crops, more than proportioned to the increase of 
expense. The result therefore must be considered sufficient- 
ly ^ow, and the error, if there is any, on the safe side. 

The product of hay is stated in tlie table, at about four fifths 
of a ton per acre. Itis miserable husbandry that does not pro- 
duce at least one ton on the average. The value of hay per ton 
is exceedingly variable in different seasons and different parts of 
the State. Within a convenient distance of the market towns it 
may be estimated from 8 to 10 dollars ; in remote districts at 
never less than 4 dollars, and it probably will not be consider- 
ed a high estimate if, on the average, it is taken at 5 dollars. 
One half this, viz. 2 dollars 60 cents per acre, may bfe consid-> 
ered then as the average net income of an acre of mowing 
land. Its intrinsic value therefore must be stated at about 42 
dollars, or is equal to that sum vested in any permanent or 
safe fund or stock yielding an annual revenue of six per cent. 

The pasturage of a cow during the summer can not be 
worth less to the farmer than three dollars, which is equivalent 
to the revenue of 50 dollars vested in permanent funds. This 
requires no expense for cultivation, and but an expense not 
worth naming for repairs. To produce this it appears that, 
en the average of the State, 2 acres and 6 tenths are requisite ; 
which exhibits the intrinsic value of pasture lands, on the aver- 
age, at about 19 dollars. 

The proportionate quantities of the different descriptions of 
improved lands to each other, are found to be, tillage 1.8, 
mowing 7.3, pasture 6.8 ; and on the foregoing principles it 
will appear, that the average intrinsic value of the whole of 
these descriptions, is a little less than 36 dollars per acre. This 
value varies in the different counties, as will appear in table 4, 
and probably still more m different towns in each county ;-^ 
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and it must be very much increased when a spirited and judi- 
cious system of husbandry shall generally pervade the State, 
and fully elicit the productive powers of its soil. 

The improved lands constitute the principal part of the fix- 
ed^ agricultural capital of any country, and are all which may 
be termed fixed and direcdy productive. There are other ar- 
ticles however which though not so permanent, nor directly 
productive, yet may be classed with the fixed capital. We 
have no returns, nor enumeration, of any of this description, ex- 
cept bams, of which the whole number, in each county, is sta- 
ted in a subsequent table. Of these, probably one eighth be- 
long to persons employed in commerce and manufactures, the 
remainder may be considered as forming a part of the fixed 
agricultural capital. ' Their average value must be conjectur- 
ed, but it is thought will be low enough if estimated at 40 dol- 
lars. 

The amount vested in implements of husbandry, forms anoth- 
er item, which may be attached either to fixed or active capi- 
tal ; but there are no means of ascertaining it, better than a 
nmdom conjecture — it is therefore wholly omitted. 

Horses, oxen, cows, and steers of 3 years old, are all which 
are enumerated among the articles which form the fluctuating 
Or active agricultural capital ; but a large part of the horses 
are employed for other purposes, besides those direcdy or indi- 
iPecUy connected with agriculture ; and in estimating their val- 
ue ^erefore in relation to agriculture, we should deduct from 
tlieir number, perhaps one half. The others also, afier a few 
years, are transferred mto the class of products, and their place, 
a.8 forming a part of the capital, is supplied by the growth of 
younger animals. 

The value of these several species will be estimated, horses 
at 40 dollars, oxen at 20 dollars, and cows and steers 3 years 
old at 12 dollars each. 

Swine are also among the articles enumerated, but there 

T^9j be different opinions whether they should be classed with 

37 
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capital or products. There are considerations bowever wldibf 
as it respects those of the age enuifnerated, induce the clas$iag 
them with the capital ; but it is of little consequence ; theiir 
short existence, and continual reproduction and income, will 
perhaps justify the assignment of the number returned to the 
capital ; as those of less age, more than to replace the originsJ 
stock, and the flesh of those older, after one year, will jiroper- 
iy be considered as products. The value of those enumera- 
ted may be ponsidered as, on the average, not less than ibur 
dollars each. 

Yoying neat catde, and horses under 3 years cjd, must be 
eonsidesed more properly as products, and their average value 
dassed with the amount of revenue — ^but no returns w€re 
made of these, and th^ numbers and value must be kit ito 
conjecture. 

Sheep form an important part of the active agricultural cap- 
ital of the State; their product forms much of its animal Jn- 
eome, and will probably, at some day, constitute one of the 
principal, if not the first, of the staple commodities ,of the 
State. It is to be regretted that no returns have been macle 
of the numbers of this valuable animal, with which the State 
abounds, nor any data exist from which an estimate, to be de- 
pended on for any tolerable degree of accuracy, can be drawn. 
It is known however, that besides furnishing the material for a 
large portion of the clothing of the inhabitants, and not a snail 
portion of their food, large numbers are annually driven from 
Maine to other New«£ngland States for a market; fbut what 
numbers, we have no »means of conjecturing, >exx^pt from mi 
account of the numbers ifrom tbisJState vifhich passed Haverhill 
and Piscataqua bridges in the year 1827, which «was jsome* 
thing mpre than 3300. HoW(inany may have passed ,west- 
ward outtjf theiState by otiier avennes.is whaUy uncertain. 

So far as the data here given may be considered as evi- 
dence, and the : principles iissumed correct ; the intrin^c value 
ofithe^cUffiarent enum^at^jspeciesjof ithe^^ifiultural capital 
of the State is exhibited in table 4. 
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The . agriculture of the western and older counties of the 
State, including those on Kennebeck river, produces not only 
a sufficiency for their own consumption, but a considerable 
quantity for foreign exportation, and also some for exportation 
coast-wise to other parts of the United States. The eastern 
counties, being but of comparatively recent setdement, and, in 
proportion to their numbers, being more largely engaged in the 
lumbering business, and in commerce, * have not yet devoted 
their attention so much to agriculture } and this, with the con- 
tinual accession of immigrants to them, has occasioned a de- 
mand for more of the products of agriculture, than as yet has 
been supplied by their own cultivation. The deficiency has 
been made up by importations from the western counties of the 
State, and from other of the States of New-England, and far- 
ther south. There are no means of ascertaining the amount 
or proportion thus imported to tlie newer counties, and no very 
accurate .means of determining the amount exported fi'om the 
older counties. The judgment however on the subject may 
derive some assistance from a few statements and esfimates, 
which have been politely furnished by the Collectors of some 
of the ports and by intelligent merchants in the State, in an- 
swer to inquiries addressed to them for this purpose. 

From these statements and estimates it appears, that in the 
year 1826, the exports of agricultural products from Maine 
to Foreign ports, were as follows. 

From Eastport — bread stufls and salted provisions, val- ? ^or v 
ue about ^ ^*^" ""* 

But a very small proportion of this could have been the 
product of the country in the immediate vicinity; and how 
much of it was produced in Western counties, or in other 
States is not known. 
Belfast, estimated value about $1 000 

Wiscasset, estimated value about 500 

Bath, corn, wheat, potatoes, apples, oats, value 16 000- 

Portland, Beef, £481l)bls. value $20 351 

Butter, 16,660 lbs. > , . . . 

Cheese, 3,525 lbs. $ ^*'"® ^ ^^^ 

" Set Tables 14 and 16 of chapter 8. 
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iPork, 873 bbls. 

Bacon, 19,958 lbs. 
Lard, 74,£80 lbs. 
* Flour, 5, 135 bbls. 
Corn, 4,789 bushels 
Bread, 1,590 l)bls. 
Potatoes, 4,316 bushels 
Other products not enumerated 



Saco, 



Beef, 

Flour, 

Candles, 

Beans, 

Pork, 

Butter, 



135 bbls. 

15 5 bbls. 
£1 boxes, 
49 bushels, 
27 bbls. 
1,111 lbs. 



value 
value 



20 959 

26 046 

4 500 

5 197 
1 871 
4 166- 



-86 615 



Live Stock &c other articles, " 

Kennebunk, Beef, pork, corn, meal, and 

other articles, estimated at 



881 
2£1 

5^ , 
873 
110 
2523 



5 046 



50 400 



Total, JI409 561 

It may be a question whether a part of the flour exported 
from Portland and Saco, may not be of the produce of south- 
ern States; as also may be some part of the foreign exports of 
Kennebunk and Eastport ; but except the article of flour, and 
probably some part of the salted provisions from Eastport, the 
residue is the product of this State ; making a deduction there- 
fore of the article of flour, from the exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts, from Portland and Saco ; with a conjectural allowance 
fi)r flour from Kennebunk and Eastport, and a part of the salt- 
ed provisions from Eastport, we may reasonably estimate the 
value of the annual export of agricultural products of Maine, to 
foreign ports, as not less than $250 000 ; and when the great 
demand for home consumption, created by the lumber business, 
as well as for the supply of the commercial and manufacturing 
part of the papulation, is considered, and we also take into 
view, the quantity of bread stuff*, salted provisions, and other ar- 
ticles required for victualling 175,000 tons of shipping belong- 
ing to the State, (a part of which, to say the least, is furnished 
within the State) and add to this the quantity consumed by the 
agricultural population itself, it cannot reasonably be doubted 
thjat the products of the agriculture of the State is much great- 
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er than is exhibited in the returns to the Legislature, which 
have been stated. 

An additional estimate of the amount of the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the State may be deduced from the numbers of hom- 
ed cattle and sheep annually driven to Boston, Brighton, Sa- 
Ijsm, and other places westward, for a market, and alsointo the 
province of New Brunswick. But very limited accounts of 
these however, have been obtained, yet the probable amount, 
in round numbers, may be infevred from them with a tolerable 
degree of faiiliess. 

The principal channels through which the live cattle from 
Maine are driven to markets, at Boston and elsewhere in New- 
England, are — 1st. Across the Piscataqua at Portsmouth. 
Those which take this road are sometimes sold in Portsmouth, 
or driven farther, across tlie Merrimack at Newburypcwt or 
Amesbury.-^2d. Across the Piscataqua bridge, at Newington. 
A part of these may find their market at Portsmouth ; the resi- 
due pass the Merrimack also at the same places with the for- 
nier. — 3d. By New Market and Exeter. These pass the Mer- 
rimack at the former plades mentioned, and at Haverhill bridge. 
— 4:th. Other roads farther north, are the more frequent chan- 
nels for the cattle of the upper parts of the county of York and 
of Oxford. These generally cross the Merrimack at Haverhill 
and Andover bridges. 

Accounts from all these bridges, which might easily be taken 
by the toll gatherers, would furnish a very nearly accurate state- 
ment of the exports of the Stat6 of this kind, in this direction. 
None such however, are known, except an account kept at 
Haverhill bridge, for the year IS2'1, and an estimate made at 
Piscataqua bridge for the same year. The former enumerates 
3766 oxen, cows and other homed cattle, passing that bridge 
from Maine, withmthat year, and 1368 sheep; the latter esti- 
mates 1000 homed cattle and 2000 sheep. It may be presu- 
med that die number passing in this direction through all the 
0ther avenues, is at least equal to those passing these two, and 
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^podMblj scHnewhat greater. The result therefore would be, 
idKMit 10,000 neat cattle, and about 7000 sheep, annually ex- 
fiorted through these channels. 

'From Lubeck, Eagtport, Robbinston and Calais, large num- 
bers of catde ace annually exported into the province of New- 
Bcunswick ; and a considerable number also through the wil- 
derness to Houhon, and thence to the settlements oh the St. 
John. The^estimates of gentlemen residing on the several roads 
through which these pass, and near the places from which they 
are exported, agree that 1500 is the lowest number ^probably 
passing the St. Croix, and 500 the lowest number passing up 
tbe Penobscot, and hy Houlton. The amount of these, added 
to4bo8e before mentioned, would make an aggregate of aboiM; 
12^000 ihonied/cattle, %nd 7000 sheep, annually exported by 
land. 

i|%evv:a)iie of the live stock thus exported, must be principal* 
]^xonj«etur&l; but considering that oxen are often worth from 
30 40 40 ^iollars each, and sometimes more ; ond Aat young 
cattle of ^'Various ages may be from 8 to 15 dollars, itcasmot be 
extravagant 'to. suppose them to average 20 dollars; and sheep 
cannot be estimated as worth less than one ddllar ^md ^fi^* 
oents. At^diese estimates, the value annually exp^med in this 
way«vrill'^e«bout 250,000 dollars; — ^which, added tothatbe- 
kre stated as exported by sea to foreign places, will make^^ 
aggregate export of the agricultural pi^oductsof the State,'toih9 
dbioat 'bidf a miJhon of dollars amiually. 

'When4n additi(») ito the amount of known actual experts, 
and the ]qM>wn' amount of products, it is conndered diat there 
is^niiicii ^so, the amount of -which is not known; also— ^that 
die -^[^^lole territory included within the exterior limits of the 
pfsesent settlements, formsl ess than one third part of Ae Stote ; 
-*4bat 4he^wb^ amoiml of improved land, of €very descrip- 
tion, is less than one ninth qf that within these ^limits, or little 
more than one thirtieth part of the whole State ; — ^that the for- 
ests with which the vacant land is covered, present strong in- 
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^ucements to tbe neglect of agriculture, for the cuttiiig,,. 
fiusturing and transporting of wood, ship tiinber, and other kun- 
ber ;•— and take into view the vast demand for the products of 
agriculture occasioned hj the numbers, in many parts of the 
State, employed nommally as agriculturalists, but principally in 
procuring lumber, as weU as many engaged in commeice and 
manufactures ; and by the emplo}rment of so large an ui^pnamx 
of shipping in the foreign and coasting uade, and the fiaberiei^ 
it will be evident that whatever causes have heretx^brey and 
may for a time continue to produce an importation of proviaiana 
lo some parts of the State, it can not be from any want of pro- 
ductive ability of the soil, or congeniality of the climate. And 
when with the precedmg accounts and considerationsy we ooih 
sect the fact that Maine is, and probably must continue, to be, 
one of the most commercial States in the Union, we must 
oome to the conclusion, not only that it is rich in agricultural 
leaources, and capable of sustaining, from the products of its 
mvn soil, a v^ry numerous population, in comfort and conqpe- 
tence; but that the extensive demand for the products of ag>- 
riculture, for the consumption of the large proportioD of the 
population engaged in commerce and the fisheries, and in tbe 
pursuit of the lumbering business, and manufactures, gives to 
the farmer of Maine the best of markets for his surplus pro* 
duct&'^the market near home; and must always give to the 
agriculture of the State the decided advantage of a sure sale, 
and comparatively uniform prices; which is not to be found in 
those countries, the whole or an undue proportion of whose 
population depends upon agriculture alone for its support ;— 
and that its commerce, which always has contributed largely to 
the life and activity of its agriculture, will at a future day con* 
tribute vasdy more, and in return will itself, eventually, be sus* 
tamed by the same agriculture which it has and will continue 
m extensively to invigorate and support. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



Commerce. 



From the earliest settlement of Maine, the character of its 
inhabitants has been, in a great proportion, that of a commer- 
cial people. Its numerous and excellent bays and harbors ; 
its abundant materials for ship-building, its vast quantities of 
lumber suitable for foreign markets, as well as for those of the 
United States, and the immense quantities of fish which fre- 
quent its cosists and rivers ; and the facility with which all these 
could be procured in the vicinity of the rivers and harbors, 
\¥ith very little capital except sufficient for the temporary sub- 
sistence of the hands employed in procuring them, were 
strong temptations to the early inhabitants, in every part of the 
State, to engage in the pursuits of commerce and the fisheries, 
nther than in those of agriculture. 

That part of the country also, which was first known, 
nanaely the sea-coast, presented apparently fewer inducements 
to agricultural enterprize, than are found in other States farther 
south ; and hence the early immigrants to this part would be, 
in a great measure, of such a description, as in a choice of 
circumstances, would prefer the activity and excitement of 
commerce and the fisheries, to the more quiet scenes of agri- 
culture. And though since the interior has become known, it 
is found that its soil is fertile, and its circumstances favorable', 
in a high degree, for the pursuit of agriculture ; and though in 
fact, at the present day, agriculture forms the chief employ- 
ment and support of five-sixths of its inhabitants, and affords 
competence, and even wealth, with much more uniformity, 
and less hazard, than any other pursuit ; yet the commercial . 
cast pf its early character is transmitted to the later inhabi- 

28 
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lants ; and the peculiar situation and circumstances of the State 
aided by the enterprising disposition of its inhabitants, irom the 
.earliest times to the present ; and the natural tendency of hab- 
its once formed in a community, to perpetuate themselves, will 
warrant the conclusion, that Maine will continue to be largely a 
commercial State, and as such, will sustain, among those of the 
Union, a rank, to say the least, but little inferior to the first, and 
perhaps, in some respects altogether superior to any other of 
them. 

The commerce of this State consists principally in expats 
of timber, masts, spars, boards, plank, scantling, |ttaves, and 
other lumber, wood, bark, dried and pickled fish, beef, po!i^> 
live stock, butter, cheese, cider, com, and various other pro- 
ducts of agriculture ;— -candles, soap, shoes, boots, nails, 
bricks, lime, marble, house-hold furniture, and some ottev 
articles of manufacture ; — and in imports to some parts of di9 
State of similar articles to those exported fi-om others, aba 
of manufactured articles of various kinds, the products of 
other New ■ England States ; tobacco, rice, flour, pork, tar^ 
pitch, turpentine, he. firom the Southern States ; grindstones 
and plaster from New Bruns¥rick and Nova-Scotia 5 molasses, 
sugar, rum, coffee, fac. fac., from the West Indies ; salt, iron, 
earthern, woollen, and other manufactures firom Great Britain ; 
hemp, duck, iron, &;c. fi'om the north of Europe ; and a por- 
tion of all the various manufactures and products of other 
countries, which are imported into the United States. 

The complex nature and circumstances of the commercial 
transactions of this State, render it impossible to ascertain, 
with any degree of precision, its real amount. The Custom- 
house books will exhibit the amount of the imports and ex- 
ports directly to and from foreign ports ; but this will be far 
from affording an adequate idea of its actual foreign trade. 
Many of the cargoes entered in ports of this State are imme- 
diately shipped, partly or wholly, coast-wise to Boston, New 
York, and other ports, for their final market ; and a very large 
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proportion of the foreign articles consumed in Maine, are en- 
tered first in the ports of other States, where the cargoes are 
subdivided, and distributed, in smaller parcels, coast-wise to 
the several ports in this and other States. Perhaps the amount 
of the tonnage of Maine, employed in foreign trade, may be 
the safest criterion of the extent of the concern of the State in 
that trade ; yet even this must probably be qualified by the 
consideration that a part of it is employed in the foreign trade 
of other States, and a part of the foreign tonnage of other 
States, is sometimes also employed in the trade of Maine ; 
but in what degree the proportions in these two cases may 
approach towards a balance of each other, is not easy to de- 
termine. 

Tables 1| 2, 3 and 4, exhibit the tonnage, and amount of 
revenue collected, in the several districts of this State and 
that of the aggregate of the United States, for six years ; and 
^D furnish evidence, from which to judge of the direct foreign 
conunerce of the State, and its proportion to that of the whole 
XJnited States ; but, for the reasons before given, this affords 
no tolerable index to the amount of the real indirect foreign 
trade of the State, which is conducted through the ports of 
other States, and, on the Custom-hou3e books appears to the 
credit of those ports. A better relative idea of the commer- 
cial importance of the State, will be obtained by a comparison 
of the tonnage with the population. From this, it will be found 
that Maine possesses nearly four times its numerical proportion 
of the foreign tomiage of the United States, and more than 
four times its proportion of the whole tonnage ; — ^its popula- 
tion being, but about 3 per cent of the whole population of 
the United States, its tonnage employed in foreign trade is 
11^ per cent, its coasting and fishing tonnage near 13 per 
cent, fishing tonnage alone 19{ per cent, and its whole tonnage 
12^ per cent, of the whole, and of each respective class of 
the tonnage of th^ United States. 
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Inquiries have been addressed to the Collectors of the dif- 
ferent ports in the State, and to other mercantile gentlenFien, ' 
with a view to obtain such facts, or estimates, as they might 
respectively be able to furnish, on which to ground some general 
estimate of the extent of the commerce of the State, and form 
some opinion of .the amount of its mercantile capital. These 
inquiries were in most cases answered with much promptness 
and politeness ; and they ,collectively contain a mass of infor- 
mation on the subject, for which much credit is due to the 
gentlemen who have respectively furnished it. The nature of 
the subject was such that much minuteness of detail could not 
be reasonably expected ; and in many respects, the anl^wers 
could only be matters of opinion ; but being the opinions of 
intelligent men, practically conversant with the subject, they 
ohay doubtless, be depended on as substantially correct, as 
far as the nature* of the case will admit, and sufficiently near 
the truth for a fair general estimate. 

The account of the commerce of the State given in this 
chapter, is drawn from the information thus obtained, assisted 
by the evidence afforded by the preceding and subsequent 
tables. 

The amount of direct exports, from the several collection 
districts in this State, to foreign ports, for the year 1826 (ex- 
clusive of exports coastwise) is in substance stated as foUows : 

District of York, 

principally boards, total value about $ 800 

Kennebunky (estimated) 

lumber, various kinds, value $50 400 

products of agriculture, k,c, be" 50 400 100 BOO 

Saco, 

1 340 6/63 feet boards, value 10 550 

65 200 Staves " 622 

276 M. Shingles 312 

1616 Shooks and heading - - - 1006 

4000 Hoops 65 

185 bbls Beef /" 1860 

155 bbls flour 881 

251 quintals dried fi$b 54] 
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£20 bbls pickled fish, value 
£1 boxes Candles 
49 bushels beans 
. S7 bbls pork 
1 111 ibs butter 

64 head live stock 
corn, raeal, potatoes, apples, > ^..j, •! ria 

poultry, spars, &c. &c. ^ *^^^ *^ *** 

l^ortland, ^ecie 

18 790 quintals dried fish 
6 879 bbls pickled fish 

S6 004 Ibs Spermaceti candles 
£^10 M. Shingles > 
92 212 676 ft. boards { 
all other lumber 

sod bbls tar, pitch, be. 
2481 bbls beef 
16 660 lbs butter 

3 525 lbs cheese 

19 55 lbs bacon 
74 280 lbs lard < *" *""' l^ 

- 5 333 bbls. flour 

4789 bushels corn 
1 590 bbls bread 
4316 bushels potatoes 
293 tierces rice 
303 hhds. tobacco 
94 987 lbs tallow candles > 
157 307 lbs soap { 

Iieather, shoes and boots 

4 884 Gallons domestic } 

distilled spirits \ 

Household furniture 
25 308 lbs nails 
Castings and all manufactures of iron 

21798 lbs powder, 
manufactures not enumerated 

raw products not enumerated 4 166 f 661 413 

Bath. boards, shingles and other ? |g^ ^^ 

lumber { 

com, wheat, potatoes, > ... ..^^ 

apples, oats, &c. J * ' '"" 177 700 

Wiscasset. boards 4000 

staves shingles, masts, > uncertain 

spars fitc. ( 

products of agriculture , 500 4 500 

Belfast, boards, scantling, shingles, ) 

sugar box shooks, hhd. shooks \ 22.000 
spars, staves, oars, kc. &tc. 3 
products of agriculture 1 000 
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221 


52 


373 


110 


1890 


2549 


2 361 


51432 


844 501 


8 750 


844 501 


66 645 


^95 


20351 


2 79» 


20 958 


26 846 


4 500 


5 197 


1871 


6 306 


20 628 


25 984 


7 627 


1996 


1193 


1 511 


m 829 


3020 


11750 


4166 
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piokled fish, dry fish, soap, } ^ ^^^ 

candles, bricks, &c. fcc. J . ^ """ * 26 000 

Frenchman's bay, lunber, various kinds 5 000 

Bangor lumber (estimated) 20000 

Machias boards 7 000 

Eastport boards, scantling, > ^^ ^^ 

timber, staves^ &c. 

bread stuff and salted 

provisions, 

tea, tobacco, nails, silks, } . .g 050 

and American manufactures J * ** * " 499 250 



250 000 



Total^DoUars 1 524 273 

From the foregoing statements and estimates, it appears 
that the direct foreign exports of this State, exclusive of those 
from the ports of Waldoborough and Penobscot, (from which 
no accounts have been obtained,) amount b one year to more 
thafi $1.600.000.f The exports coastwise however, which 
constitute the principal trade of the State, do not appear ; and 
the only method we have to arrive at any tolerable estimate 
of the amount of this trade, is by a conjectural computation 
from the quantity of coasting tonnage, and the time in which 
vessels are generally employed, with an average estimate for 
the value of their cargoes. Yet even in this method there 
must be a considerable degree of uncertainty. A part of the 
coasting tonnage of Maine may be occasionaUy employed in 
the coasting trade of other States, (though probably not a 
large part) and it is difficult to form any toleraUe estimate of 
the average value of cargoes, except those of lumber. A part 
also of the coasting trade of Maine is conducted by vessiris of 
other States, which take cargoes directly from the ports of 
this State to those of their respective States. Any estimates 
therefore on this subject must be received with due allowance 
for these circumstances. 



• Before the dosingr of the British Colonial ports, the exports from this port were much 
ereater (as they probably were from other ports.) The exports from Belfast to the Brit- 
ish provinces in 1830 Were 60000. 

t This exceeds the q^al account of exports for the same vear, stated in table 6, by 
about SO per cent. Whether this is owing to incempleteness of the official returns, or to 
lower statements of the value in those mtums, or to errors in the estimates here given : 
Or, whether it may not be owing to the difference in the time for which the several ac^ 
counts are stated (the one being for the year ending 30th September, the other for the 
year ending 3lst December) is uncertain. 
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Fvom die information eommumcated in answer to the in- 
quiries before mentioned, with regard to the coasting trade of 
the State, a calculation predicated upon the tonnage of the 
several ports for jhe year 1825, is made respecting the ex- 
port coasting trade of the State, which though k must be % 
from a correct account, yet will serve to give some ioteriA)le 
idea of its extent and value. The foUowing is a summary of 
the accounts and estimates — the tonnage is as it stood on the 
Custom house books for 1825 — the exports are estimated 
for 1826:— 

York. — Coastuig tonnage 825 tons. About one third part 
finds its employ in other ports. — Export, — wood — principally 
to Boston. Vessels make about 20 trips per annum,r*-cargoes 
valued at about, ^220 per 100 tons of vessels. The resulting 
estimate gives the annual value of exports coastwise $24,200. 

Kennbbuwk. — Coasting tonnage 851 tons — export, wood, 
principally to Boston, — ^value of cargoes j(220 per 100 twia — 
vessels make about 20 trips per annum, — estimated amount 
of exports $37,400. 

Saco. — ^Tonnage 2387, in addition to which about one 
third of the export coastwise is in vessels from other States. — 
{ffmcipal exports— -boards, plank, dimension stuff and other 
hunber, to Boston, Salem, Newburyport, Portsmouth, New 
Bedford, Bristol, Warren, Providence and New York. — 
Vessels make about 15 trips per annum. — ^Average cargo 
about 80.000 feet of boards, (or other lumber equal) per 100 
tons of vessel — value about $500. Total coasting export 
1162.500.— Sawed lumber at this port the year ending 30th 
September 1827, about 21.000.000 feet. 

Portland. — ^Tonnage 11.931. Probably a larger share of 
the coasting tonnage of Portland than of any other port in the 
State, is employed in carrying part of the cargoes of foreign 
importation to Boston and elsewhere for a market. The 
vahie however of its own coastintr export, of the products of 
the State, may perhaps be measured nearly, by estimating it at 
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duit dF Ibe qiHuliQr of tiie dieapest article irfMshlls ttniagi 
would cany-— viE. lumber, and tfa? nundwr of trips aottwiite 
hM than fixnn Saco—nray 12 per annum^— -it exports board% 
dung^ stavms shocks, be. &c. The Tabe^ ob die priicij^ 
assumed) may be estimated at ^800.000. 
« BATS.-«^Tonnage 9538.— Elxports boards, sUof^ sveod^ 
i^mrs^ staves, 8cc. bc.,-*-4o Salem, Bostcm, Providence^i.lieis 
YcMrk, &c. Coasters mAe about 10 trips per amninv'Hdite 
one half its produee is carried by vessels dTodier Statw The 
value of its coasting export therefore must be estimaited al 
1 1.064.000. It win be observed that die estimate ftr Btth 
includes the whole trade of Kennebeck river. , ; ^ ■ 

WiscAssBT.-««»Tonnage 7705. About ^ of ils 
in vessels of other States. About ^ of its toBna^ is 
to be anpk)yBd in carrying boards, sugar boxes, (so. sr^^anl-l 
in wood, bark, &c. Vessels make about 15 trips 
Cargo of wood valued' at $160. Total vabe 
^20.400. 

Waldoborough. — ^ToDDage 17.455. The principal ex- 
ports from the ports composing the district of Waldeboroi^ 
are lumber and lime — ^we have no account nor esliimte of 
their quantity. A considerable part of the coasting tonnage of 
this district is employed in the trade from Bangor and of^MV 
places; any estimate therefore, of the exports, df this distriet, 
drawn from the amount of its tonnage, would be exceedinf^ 
fallacious. On the other hand, the tonnage of the district of 
Belfast, which includes Bangor, and other places aa Pernio 
scot river is far from sufficient to cany all its expoits, .and a 
large proportion of them is carried by vessels from the dis* 
tricts of Waldoborough, Penobscot, and Frenchman's bay. 
The estimate therefore of the value of exports by means of 
the tonnage of these three districts, must, be understood as 
made up, in a considerable part, from the district oi Belfiist; 
that is from Bangor, Hampden, and Frankfort ; and perhaps 
from other places. The value of cargoes from Bangor is 
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tkmted at $8do «ach. From Waldoboroa^, lo ftvoid over- 
rating, tiiey are ccmsidered as at |^dOO each ; average trips 1 1 
per annum. — Estimated exports from W«}doborough and other 
phces, by the shipping of Waldoborough b $1.244.000« 

BELrAST.-T-Tonnage 6691. Exports, — ^wood, bark, shin- 
gles, timber, spars, &c. S^c. Wood and bark principally to 
Boston and other ports in Massachusetts bay. Lumber to 
ports south of Cape Cod, and to Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, &c. Hay, potatoes, oats, butter, fresh beef, 
poik, mutton, poultry, &c. Co Eastport and other places on or 
near Passamaquoddy bay. About } of the export is in ves- 
sels of olher States. Vessels make about 14 trips per annum.' 
The tonnege of Belfast district includes that of' all ports on 
the west side of Penobscot river, and the estimate of exports 
18 Uended with those of Bangor. Estimated value of ex- 
ports k $672,000. 

BAseom.— -lockided in Belfast district. Exports,— boards, 
sUngleB, clapboards, timber, laths, oars, staves, heading, hoops, 
kc. &c. About I of the exports of this place is carried in 
ressels from dther States. The KHinage owned here is enrol- 
ed flt Belfast, and is included in the statement of the tonnage 
if that port. The tranq[)ortat]Qn of the lumber from this place 
kinploysi, besides Ifae tonnage owned here, and that above 
cated from ports Out of the State, a large amount of tonnage 
rcnn the districts of Waldoborough, Penobscot and French- 
oan's bay. The amount exported coastwise in 1826 is esti- 
QBted as fcUo^^t 

Soatds, plank, and joists, snrreyed S9.478.180 feet, 
do shipped without survey 8.354.000 

29.8!iS7.180 at |8.14-*|et8.4Zt 
4838 tons timber, average price $2.7b per ton 11.9^9 

09.671 feet ranging timber ** 2 50 " ** S.491 

Shingles, clapboanis, and laths 9S.00O 

Oars, staves, beading, hoops, kc. kc. 7.000 

Total estimated value t335.80l 

32 
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* Penobscot. — tonnage H.353. The principal exports 
from this district coastwise, are wood, lumber and fish. Its 
tonnage finds a large share of its employment at Bangor, and 
other places out of the district. The value of the cargoes it 
exports from this, and other ports and places, majr be estima- 
ted at $ 1 030 000. 

Frenchmans bay. — ^Tonnage 6454 — Exports, pine boards, 
spnice joints &c. fcc. to Boston and Providence. About 1-20 
of its exports is in vessels fi-om other States. — Average val- 
ue of cargoes estimated at $516. A part of the tonnage of this^ 
district finds its employment on Penobscot river and elsewhere. 
Estimated amount transported by its tonnage $ 385 000 

Machias. — ^Tonnage 3620 — Exports, principally boards, 
plank, scantling, pine and spruce timber, shingles, Ifiths be. 
and some furs. About 1-3 of the sawed lumber, and timb^, 
goes to New- York, the best pine boards to Boston and Salem,' 
the residue chiefly to Rhode Island and Connecticut. About 
1-20 of the tonnage is employed in the plaster trade fix)m Pas-' 
samaquoddy ; and about an equal proportion of the export 
ft-om this port is in vessels fi'om other States. Vessels usual- 
ly make 6 trips per annum to places beyond Cape Cod, and 
10 to places this side. Value of sawed lumber exported per 
annum, is estimated to be, boards $165 000, laths $21 000. 
other lumber uncertain. Furs $1500 — ^totai estimated $ 187- 
500. Besides shingles clapboards &c. fee. which may be 
conjectured as not less than $40 000. 

Passamac^uoddy. — Tonnage 2693. Exports, boards, plank, 
scantling, laths, &c. &c., to Boston and New- York: plaster, 
grindstones, fish, oil, herrings, mackerel, salt, potatoes, tec. to 
Boston, New-York and other places. The ports in this dis- 
trict, Lubec, Eastport and Calais, carry on an extensive coast- 
ing trade with other ports of this State, and of the United 
States, and also with the neighboring British provinces, the 



• To prevent misunderstanding' it should be observed that the district of Penobscot, In 
les only the ports and places on the ea«l fcf " --•^-■ 
the west are included In the district of Belfast. 



eludes only the ports and places on the esmt bide of Penobscot bay and river. Those on 
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amount oC which is not easy to ascertain. The shipments coast- 
wise annually from Passammaquoddy are estimated as about 

200 cargoes Ittmber, total value at |[128 000 
5C0 cargoes ( 140 tons each^ plaster " 105 000 

800 barrels oil . 8 000 

90 000 quintals fish 60 000 

800 toDS grindstones 8 000 

40 000 boxes herrings 22 000 

dOO tons salt (20 000 bushels) 8 000 

20 000 bushels potatoes S 500 



Total $ 342 500 

The exports from Liubec and Calais are generally of a 
dmilar kind with some of those from Eastport ; those from 
Calais are principally lumber; from Lubec plaster forms a 
more prominent article ; but we have no data for discrimi- 
nating or conjecturing the amount of exports from each of 
these ports respectively. 

The following notice of the trade of Passamaquoddy is from 
the pen of a respectable and intelligent merchant, who is evi- 
dently well acquainted with the subject, and from whom also 
is derived the preceding estimate of its details. 

** The principal articles, which support a great trade from 
the port of Passamaquoddy, are lumber, plaster, and fish. 
The resources for the first are vast, and the trade rapidly in- 
creasing. The plaster trade is always dependent on the quan- 
tity required, and that is closely connected with the price of 
flour; more or less being used as the price of flour is low. or 
hi^ ; and if other causes, growing out of a supposed inutility 
in its permanent and constant use, exist, no data are yet fur- 
nished to warrant the conclusion that the trade has declined in 
consequence. 

The fish trade in this bay, has been nearly stationary for 
some years ; but that part arising from the taking of fish, at the 
Labrador coast, is an increasing one, and has well rewarded 
the recent attention given to it from this port. 
*' The shipping of the State of Maine have nearly the whole 
carrying trade from this port, and must continue to monopo- 
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lize k, owing to their contiguity, and perfect knovrtedge ofibe 
coast, added to an economy and enterprize which cttR eooH 
pete with any nation on the globe. 

All the exchanges growing out of the trade of this pcHt, do- 
mestic and foreign, are estimated not much short of two mil- 
ions of dollars annually. Much of the export is made in small 
boats, and goes to supply the neighboring British provinces ; and 
the largest portion of the lumber is taken down through the 
sluices on the British side (boards being in a degfee conunoB 
above these sluices) and thence exported in Britisb Teueb to 
the West Indies. 

Owing to the great deptl), and sahness of the water^ and 
rapidity of the current in the bay of Passamaquoddy, thmre is 
no ice in the coldest winter, and the nav^tion is alwajrs open, 
20 miles at least, above Eastport. The access tothi^ qm- 
cious harbor is easy at all times ; and a fleet o( men of war 
of the largest class, would be able to enler with the wmd 
finom any quarter, and come to safe anchorage fix)i» all -winds. 

Communications are opening with the interior seltleoients 
on the St. Croix, which promise great benefit to the general 
trade." 

It is &r firom probable thsLt the preceding account of the 
coastmg exp(Mt of the State, is very accurate in its amount, 
and still less so that it exhibits, in every instance, the relative 
proportion of the exports of each port. The shipping of the 
several ports is so much concerned in the trade of other port3 
than those to which they belong, that to separate them wholly 
in the account is impossible, unless there were some oflSbial 
record of the coasting import, and export, which might be re-- 
sorted to as authority. 

The value of the whole amount of the coasting export of 
this State, so far as the preceding estimates affi)rd ground to 
judge, appears to be upwards of six millions of dollars per aor 
nura ; of which about 220 000 dollars is in articles principally 
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the products of other states, and a small portk» those of for- 
•ign countries. 

The ffifBount of exports direct to foreign codntries^ is iqi- 
wards of 1 524 000 dollars; of which about 204000 is the 
product of other States or countries, leaving about 1 220 000 
the {HToduct of Maine. These, with the vahie of lire stock ex- 
ported bjr land, as stated in the preceding chapter, to the es- 
timated amount of 250 000 doHars, makes the/ total export 
trade oi Mame more than 8 000^000 dollars, annually } of 
whiob about 424 000 dollars is the product of other Stales^ 
and the residue the surplus fruits of the mdustry of the inhabiD- 
ants of Maine. 

Tliat these estimates are accurate, cannot be affirmed, but 
it ia believed that they, approach tolerably near to a general 
new of the gross amoimt of the exterior trade of the State. 
U this is the case, it results that, taking the whloe population 
of thp State upon the average, the labor of the inhabitants pco- 
duoes annually, besides what is necessary for the consumption 
vilhin the State, an average surplus of about 29 dollars for 
eaek individual, or about 143 dollars for each femily of five 
persons, exclusive of its own direct consumption, and is the 
surplus which it has to exchange for those articles of its con- 
sumption, wUch it requires of the growth or manufacture of 
odiei States, or of foreign countries. 

The fisheries of Maine are conducted pardy by boats, and 
nuatt vessels near the shore^ which are employed at all seascHis 
when precticable, and at other times hauled up, idle ; and partr 
If by large vessels employed in the Bank and Labrador fish- 
eries fitim 4 to 6 months in the year, and the residue of the 
time in the coasting trade, or sometimes laid up for a few 
mondisinthe winter. The average amount of fish taken by 
diese different descriptions of vessels, must be expected to 
vary ocmsiderably. The quantity annually taken by the 
' boats and vessels of all descriptions, from the diffi^rent ports 
in. Ae State, is estimated to difier in value, according to the 
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time respectively employed annually, and other cireumstai^ 
ces, fix>m 1300 to 3500 doUars per 100 tons of vessels em- 
ployed. Taking the whole amoufit of the fishing tonnage of 
the several ports throughout the State, with the estimated 
amount taken annually by the boats and vessels from each port 
respectively, the average annual value of the fish taken by each 
100 tons of vessels, is 2314 dollars, and the gross value of tbp 
whole of the fish taken annually is 470,987 dollars. 

From a statement of the Cod-fishery of Massachusetts, in 
Pitkin's statistical View of the Commerce of the United States, 
it appears, that fix)m the year 1765 to 1775, Mmne employed 
in that fishery about 60 vessels annually, amounting to 1000 
tons, and manned with 230 seamen ; and exported annually to 
Europe and tlie West Indies, about 12,000 quintals, the value 
of which is stated at 2 dollars to 6 dollars per quintal ; at the 
average of which the total amount is 48,000 dollars. At the 
revolutionary war this branch of trade was nearly cut t>fi^ and 
from the year 1786 to 1790 its annual extent was 30 vessels, 
amounting to 300 tons, manned with 120 seamen. The ex- 
ports were, to Europe 1000 quintals valued at 3 dollars per 
.quintal ; and to the West Indies 3500 quintals at 2 dollars. 
Total annual value 10,000 dollars. 

The statements, and estimates in this chapter exhibet a 
great increase of this trade. The whole fishing tonnage of the 
United States, from the year 1820 to 1826 inclusive, amounts 
to an average of 63,987 tons per annum, of which that of 
Maine alone is 12,326 tons, being 19 1-4 per cent, or nearly 
one fifth of the whole. The export of fish to foreign ports, in 
the year 1826, is stated, in the preceding pages from the ports 
of Portland and Saco alone, to amount to $73,124 ; and the ex- 
port of fish and oil coastwise, from the port of Passaraaquoddy 
alone, is estimated to amount to 90,000 dollars. If the export 
of fish to foreign countries, from those ports in the State from 
which no account has been obtamed is equal, in proportion to 
their foreign tonnage, to the export from Portland and Saco, 
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dm the whole annual export of fish from this State to foreign 
oountries would be upwards of 288,000 dollars; but the great 
amount exported coastwise, (judging firom that of Passama- 
quoddy,) added to the quantity consumed within the State, 
renders it improbable that the direct foreign export fix>m other 
ports has been so great in proportion. The whole accounts, 
however, are sufficient to show that this branch of the industry 
and commerce of the State is of no small importance, whether 
as it regards the inhabitants of the State, or the Union at large. 
The number of seamen employed in the whole commerce of 
Maine, may be estimated, in some measure, from the tonnage ; 
bot as some part of the time, particularly in the wmter season, 
a part of the vessels are unemployed ; and as a part of the ves- 
sels are, for some months in the year, employed in the fishe- 
ries, when they require more hands ; and for other months in 
the coasting trade, when they require fewer, the estimate will 
Hot be found very accurate, yet will probably approach nearer 
to the truth than any other mode of estimating, which is at 
present to be obtained, and near enough, on the average, for 
general purposes. 

The number of seamen, including officers, requisite to navi- 
gate vessels averaging about 100 tons, or upwards, is stated vari- 
ously at difi^rent ports, (varying principally according to the size 
of the vessel,) being from 4 to 7 men per 100 tons of vessels 
omployed in the coasting and foreign trade, and from 12 to 15 
men per 100 tons of fishing vessels. The average of the whole 
will be about 5 men, including officers, per 100 tons employed 
in coasting and foreign trade, and 13 in the fisheries. The re- 
sult, predicated on the tonnage of 1825, gives 4023 men em- 

I 

ployed in foreign commerce, 3700 in the coasting trade, and 
2639 in the fisheries. Total 10,362 seamen, including officers'. 
It is not to be supposed that these are constantly employ- 
ed at ail times ; but, as during the time in which the ves- 
sels are out of employ, the seamen in general have very little 
opportunity to find steady employment in other business, it 
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majr be reasonablj estimaiedt hat the number of seameii genenl- 
\j employed or attached to, and dependent on the naviga- 
tion of Maine, is, on the average, not far from 10,000. 



It IS higUy important, m a view of the statistics of the State, 
or m any attempt to estimate its productive ability, or strength 
and resources, to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the amount ^f 
its available capital of every description ; and perhaps that bf 
no description infuses more life and vigor into the political sys- 
tem than mercantile and navigating capital. The amount of 
the several species of this capital ought to be exhibited in the 
decennial inventories, which are required by the Legislature, 
for the purpose of obtaining an accurate knowledge of the 
amount of capital, in order lo equalize the assessment of taxes. 

The inventory of 1820, which is the only one taken since 
the separate existence of the State, purports to be a true ac- 
count of the tonnage, goods, wares and merchandize of every 
description, be. &c. constituting the active and fixed capital of 
every town in the State. But the remarks made in Chapter 
7, respecting the returns of agricultural capital, apply also to 
the case of this. The account is rendered by each Individual, 
of his own capital, under the expectation that his own account 
is to be the relative measure of his own taxes ; and by the as- 
sessors of the towns, under the same expectation with regard 
to the taxes of their respective towns. And, without implica- 
ting the integrity of any one, it may be said that, where tlie 
principal object is to obtain a relative valuation, to compare fair- 
ly with that of other towns, there may be modes of reasoning, 
on the subject of estimating the amount and value of property, 
by which, even honest men, interested in the result, may be led 
to estimate it very far below its real worth. Table 7 exhibits 
the amount of tonnage returned in the inventory of 1820, com- 
pared with the amount officially stated from the books of the 
Treasury department of the United States for the same year- 
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.^id Table the whole amount of stock in trade, or goods, 
wares, or mercbandiaey of erery description, at home or abroid, 
paid for or not paid for, according to the returns of each coun- 
ty, together with a comparison of the same with the number of 
persons engaged in commerce, and with the average families 
for whose supply, or to meet whose annual exchanges, these re- 
itims exittbit the annual stock in trade. 

TABLIS Vir. 

Comparison of tke tonnage of the several districts hi the State, as sta- 
ted on the books of the Treasury department of the United States, 
witii tAat retarned by order of the Legislature of the State, in the 
year 1830. 



, Ports in tlie Countiea of 


True amount from 

the Custom- House 

Bboks. 


Amount returned 
to the State 
Legislature. 


.^mnoock, Waldo and Penobscot, 
Xjinoolii and Kennabeck, 
CWnlmrr^id and York, 


9.805 tonis 
80.183 
54.004 

46.882 


8.685 tons 
18.879 
48.661 
86.803 


•fotJ . . - - 1 


140.878 


102.478 



TABIiES Till. 



StaieiBCntand comparatiTe view of the stock in trade, viz. |B[oo^s, wares, 
and merchandise of every description, at home or abroad, paid for 
or not paid for — returned to tae Legislature in the inventories of 






eoONTIEB. 



Amount of 

Stock in trade 

rntorned in 

A. D. 1820. 



Estima- 
ted No. 
(kniilioit 
in 1820. 



At. stock in 

trade for 

exdunigee 



Number of | Average 
persons en- j stock return 
gaged' in led to eacli. 



it supply of Oonunerce. liiersonenga 
(^ach family | in comnierci 



York 

^imaberiand 

ItiiKsolo 

WaMo 

Hancock 

w'artwmiHto 



Ozlbrd 

MMMt 
IPonobscot 



^ssr 



i-^»«ii*t 



$.186,698 
.668.120 
.121.945 
89.180 
70.542 
.169.957* 
.186.081: 
26.849 
24;864 
r 40.0051 



9.257 
9.889 
9.768 
4.450 
8.571 
8.540 
8.080 
5.420 
AMi 
2.774 



20 


588 


• tK50 


67 


662 


1009 


12 


1265 


96 


9 
19 


\ 1085 5 


f 101 


47 


452 


876 


16 


211 


645 


5 


18 


2026 


a 


16 


1522 


14 


140 


285 



Tltl 



3C 



] 1.488.141|61.065| 24 | 4297 



3r£ 



J'lV ! ■■ 



345 



'* Waldo is induded principally in the returns from Hancock— with a part of LiaoalnMtl 
tt Ikv tawAs frMi Keno^ttoek. 

33 
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A moment's reflection, with a single glance at the tables, 
win satisfy any intelligent person that such returns, notwidh 
standing their official character, are not to be depended on a» 
a£R>rd]ng any even tolerable evidence of the amount of capitate 
neither positive nor comparative. The stock employed by 
merchants and traders in different counties, though very differ* 
ent among individuals, can not be so difiereni; m the average of 
the counties, as exhibited in the tables. Nor can the average 
sum of 24 dollars annually be the whole amount of the stocl^ in 
trade, to supply die consumption, and exchange for the sur- 
plus products and labors, of an average family. We must, 
therefore, in the absence of sufficient official data, resort in part 
to conjectural estimates, to obtain any tolerably correct idea of 
the amount and value of the commercial capital of the State. 

The principal articles which constitute the fixed capital per^ 
taining to the concerns of commerce and navigation, are 
wharves, shops, stores and warehouses, vessels, 8cc. Vessels, 
however, sometimes constitute a part of the articles of mfer- 
chandize, but in this case they perhaps more properly belong 
to the account of manufactures ; of which ship-building forms 
an important part, and, in many ports, constitutes, in its various 
branches, the principal business of a large part of the inhabi- 
tants. The goods, wares and merchandize, raw and manufac- 
tured products, foreign and domestic, which constitute the sub- 
jects of conmierce, form an endless variety, impossible to enu- 
merate, and are all embraced in the general term, stock in 
trade. 

The capital vested in wharves varies so much with the na- 
ture of the harbor, and its vahie depends so much, not on its 
cost but on local and contingent curcumstances, that no satis- 
factory nor useful estimate can be formed of it on the whole. 

Shops, stores, and warehouses vary also in their value, fix>m 
local and contingent circumstances ; but, their general value may 
be, in some measure, conjectured, though not with much accu- 
racy, yet sufficient to obtain some general idea of the amount. 
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The cost of difierent buildings of this kind, will be found to va- 
ly from a few hundred to several thousand dollars. It will 
probably be not a high estimate, if we consider* the average 
▼ahie of shops, stores, and warehouses, including the land on 
which they stand, throughout the State, as not less than 300 
dollars. And if we take the medium between the extreme 
values affixed, by the committee on the valuation in 1820, to 
the average of this description of buildings, in the different 
towns in each county, as the relative average value of the ag- 
gregate of each county, and from this deduce the proportion- 
ate value of those in each coimty, to the value here assumed, 
as that of the average of this description of buildings through- 
Out the State, it will give results probably as near the truth as 
are at present to be obtained. 

TABL.E IX. 

Estimated number and value of buildings employed in Commerce. 





No. of Shops, 






COUNTIES. 


Stores and 
Warehouses. 


Average value. 


Total value. 


Tork 


280 


$290 


$ 66.700 


CamberUnd 


896 


860 


886 600 


Lincoln 


169 


240 


40.560 


Waldo 


76 


210 


15.960 ; 


Hancock 


70 


260 


18.200 


Washington 


78 


880 


25.740 


Kennebeck 


225 


270 


60.75a 


Oxford 


75 


130 


9.760 


Somerset 


81 


190 


5.89a 


Penobacot 


37 


230 


8.5ia 



Total 



1377 



I 



300 



I 



#588.860 



.The value of the shipping of the State may perhaps be more 
accurately estimated than that of most other articles, yet this is 
Ihot without some difficulties. Different descriptions of vessels, 
fitted for sea, cost different suras per ton, and there are no 
^neans of obtaining a knowledge of the respective amount of 
'tonnage of such different descriptions. They also cost more 
^r less at difierent times, and under different circumstances, 
^hich can not be discrimmated. The only mode therefore, is 
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to attempt to obtain an average estimate (at the whole^ ihrifir 
guishing, as far as means are affi)rded, the average Vttkie rf 
those at each port. 

The cost of the difierent descriptions of vessek buik at the 
several ports, is stated by the collectors of the ports, and other 
gentlemen conversant with the subject, to be variou39 acccHil^ 
ing to the kinds most generally built at the respective ports; 
and probably also may be affected by a difference in the pci* 
ces of labor and raw materials at difierent ports. The average 
cost, resulting from the different estimates and descriptioiis of 
vessels buik at different ports, together with the aggregate 
amount of the tonnage of each, is given in 

TABL.G X. 

Amount of tonnage and estiuiiited value of vessels fitted for sea.^ 





Aaioiibt of ton- 


Eatamated aver- 


Total value. 


PORTS. 


nage in 182S. 


age cost per ton 




-York 


1.098 tons. 


•40 


•48.620 


r- Keanebonk ^^^ 


8.681 


40 


847.240 


CSaco 


4.798 


85 


167.^80 


Portland 


46.698 


45 


2.056.185 


-Bath 


27.872 


85 


958.020 


»- Wiscaaset 


11.564 


40 


462.560 


r^ald9l>oroi|gh 


22.168 


40 


886.520 


: Belfast 


I 9.542 


45 


429.i890 


■ Penobscot 


20.194 


40 


807.760 


TFrencbaian's Bay 


10.700 


ss 


874.500 


(MachjaH 


4.524 


85 


158.340 


QPo ssapiaquoddy 


8.192 


46 


876.882 



Total 



I 



174.790 I ^40.60 | 7.078.907 



The amount of goods, wares^ and merchandize, or what may 
\)e considered the stock in trade, or active commercial capital, 
annually exchanged ip the State, is perhaps only to be conjec- 
tured. The statements in table 8, which ought to exhibit an 
accurate account, it must be evident afford scarcely a ground 
for conjecture, whellier of tiie absolute amount, or the relative 
proportions among the several counties. It may be supposed^ 
thut, taking the whole number of persons engaged in commercei 
from the larger capitalists in the seaport and principal towns, 
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to the smaller traders m the country towns, some conjecture 
may be made of a sum which each, on the average, employs 
as hk annual stock in trade. What that sum may be, will be 
estimated very differently by -different persons, and in different 
parts of every county. It can not, however, be supposed that 
there are many, even of the smallest class of country dealers, 
who can support themselves upon the fair profits of a less capi- 
tal than 1000 dollars, and there are not many who do not an- 
nua^ employ four times that sum, while there are not a few 
who employ firom 10 to 20, and some upwards of 50 times as 
Qiiich. It will therefore be at least a reasonable, and probably 
very low estimate, to allow that for each person engaged in 
commerce, the annual commercial exchanges, or the stock in 
trade amraally employed, amounts to not less than 2000 dollars. 
* ^Another mode of estimating the amount of capital of this de- 
senptifxi, may be from the probable amount of that part of the 
jiroducta, or income, or labor of each family, on the average, 
>viiicb is annually exchanged lor such other arUcles of cob^ 
eumplioii as usually form the stock in trade of merchants and 
traiders of all sorts. This, judging from the amount of the ibrr 
^ga and coasting export trade, as well as from other circum- 
mances, it is believed can not, on the average to each famify, be 
less than 140 dollars. The estimated number of families in each 
isounty is given in table 8 of this chapter ; and the number of 
persons engaged in commerce will be found b table 7 of chap- 
ter 6. Upcm these principles, as applied to the probable 
«mount of the surplus or exchangeable products, or income, or 
labor of each family, the commercial capital annually employed 
4n the inland trade, or exchanges of each county, will be. near- 
}f as stated in table 11. 
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TABIiE XI. 

Entimate of the circulating Commercial Capital, or surplus products 
and exchanges of the aggregate of the families of each County. 

York - - - ... 1JE95.980 

Cumberland ..... l.d84.4eo 

Lmcoln 1.9e7.dS0 

Waldo - - « . 62S.00<^ 

Hancock ..... 409.940 

Washington ..... 496.860 

Kennebeck ..... I.lt4.f00 

Oxford 756.600 

Somerset ..... 609.960 

Penobscot - - - - S66.860 

Total - . . . - , »8.5 49 190 

This table will not be understood as exhibiting the amount 
' of mercantile capital actually deposited in each county; but 
merely the amount deposited somewhere within the State, to 
supply the demand for the exchanges and consumptioB of 
each county. A considerable proportion of the exchanges, of 
the inland counties is transacted at places near the seaboard, 
out of the cotmty ; and circumstances, in several instances, oc- 
casion the transaction of the exchanges of some parts of the 
seaboard counties in the ports of other counties. Thus, the 
trade of Oxford and Somerset is conducted in considerable 
proportions, respectively, with Cumberland, Kennebeck, and 
Penobscot. A part of that of York and Kennebeck with 
Cumberland, &c. &u;. The actual distribution of the capital, 
or amount of stock actually vested within each county, will 
probably be better estimated from the number of persons en- 
gaged in commerce, taking the average amount of the stock 
of each at the estimate before made, viz. 2000 dollars. 
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TABIiE XIf« 

Estimate of the value of Goods, Wares and Merchandiase exchanged, 
or amount of Stock in trade annually employed in the domestic 
trade of each County. 

York . . . . 51.066.000 

Cumberland - - - - 1.324.000 

Lincoln .... 2.530.000 

Waldo ... - • 

Hancock .... 2.170.000 

Washington - - - - 004.000 

Xennebeck .... 422000 

Oxford - - - - 26.000 

Somerset - - - - - 32.(H)0 

Penobscot - - - 280.000 

Total ' ' ' ' $8 754.000 

r 
* The ftmouat for Waldo is included in that of Hancock and Lincoln, with a small part 
kiEinrtiBok 

The aggregate result of this table does not differ materially 
from that of the precedmg ; but the relative results among the 
several counties, differ exceedingly. Still more do both dif- 
fer from the official returns stated in table 8. But the whole 
are so far the results and subjects of conjecture, that they must, 
be considered only as attempts to approach to the truth ; and 
winch of them approaches nearest, every one will judge for 
himself. It seems hardly probable that the amount of the 
whole stock in trade annually circulated within the State, can 
be much less than 10,000,000 doUars^ but in this opinion the 
Qoacurrence of no one is to be expected, farther than the facts 
here exhibited, or other circumstances shall warranty in the 
judgment of each individual. 

If the .principles of the preceding statemems and estimates' 
approach near to the truth, then the whole amount oi the cap- 
ital annually employed in the foreign, coastmg and inland 
trade of Maine, including the tonnage employed in the fisheries, 
and excluding articles of which no estimate has been attemp- 
ted is, in the aggregate, 
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Vessels of all size9 and classesy including their tackle, appa* 
rel, and furniture - - - - $7 078 000, 

Shops, Stores and Warehouses - - 588 000 



■*a*i 



|7 666 OOO 
Admitting the average net earnings of the shippings exclu- 
sive of fishing vessels, to be one dollar per ton per month, the 
ins^;urance and losses annually to be 10 per cent per annum of 
the capital, and the value of the rent of stores and warehouses, 
or the amount which they add, directly or indirectly to tfce 
convenience or value of the circulating capital, to be 3 per 
cent on die estimated cost, then the net income, or anmial cir- 
culation derived fi*om or created by this fixed capital, is neariy 
23 per cent on its amount, or the gross sum of ^1.793.000 
Annual exchange of goods, wares and mer- 
chandize, 8.754.000 

Gross amount of fish annually taken, 470.000 



la*; 



Total commercial circulation within the Stat)8, $10«976.00Cf 
Another view of the relative foreign commerce of difiereill 
parts of the State, so far as it may be indicated by the amounl 
of revenue paid on the direct foreign importations, may be ob- 
tained by a comparison of the proportions of population and 
absolute wealth, as it is represented in the State valufltioiis 
taxable property, with the proportions of gross revenuo collect* ^ 
ed in different sections of the State. For tins purpose, if we" 
divide the State into parts ; the first, including the Counti)e»i^— - 
of York, Cumberland and Oxford ; the second, Lincoln, 
Kennebeck and Somerset ; the third, Waldo, Hancock^ Waih — 
ington and Penobscot; we shall obtain sections, the foi 
eign and inland trade of which are very nearly connect! 
within themselves, and but comparatively little intermixed or i\ 
terfering with each other, except the last may be subdivided 
considering Washington by itself ; and the proportions betwee 
the population, wealth and amount of revenue collected in thes^ 



fSinm: sections nepeeAvefy, will suggest some interesting 
lUjects of inquiiy and reflecli<»k. 

TABLE Xni. 

■oportion of Pnpnlatioi), Wealth, md direct Poraifn Inoport tradfl, 
Mch to 1000 parts of the whole. 



eOONTlES; 


Population, 


Taiable prop. 


Rerenue paid 


180G 


ISlOilSlO 

1 


1806 


18101820 


li 


li 
It 

n » 


ft 


rk. CiHdb. & Ojtlbrd, 

. Kenne. k Somerset, 
Lid. Han- WsBh. & Penn. 


4S3 4501 4iai 5911 47S! 4571 BIG 
363 38b| 862! 299 362! 3541 !18 
184 165' 22fi 110 ISO IBS' 37 


160 


B73 
314 
118 



A Either and more detailed new, of a similar kind, is given 



TABLK XIV. 

oportion* of the tonnnge, nierrliandJae imported, popiiTation and 
lunihlB.pTDperf)r of different diitricts af the Stnte attbe year 18S0. 







t«. 




AroTBg* li> odi 10O9 poraoni". 




Cuulid of 


f 


'S. 


ti.h- 




E 


.«-bl.p«, of 


i 


rk, Ctimh. and Oiford, 861 
coin. Ken. & SDmerwit. 202 
Ido. Huncock and Penob. 145 

)WP9,i)f the Slate. 223 


S2 23 
223 30 

280 BS 
215! 63 

ITfil 3B 


16 
36 


S59 
731 
472 


4.S S.S6S 
7.8 1 2.304 

9.8 j 2.80!) 
B.8 III.B26 
e.7 1 3.375 


BO 
87 

40 

48 


>ragBoflheUnited8ltttes.| tiB| 6I|I1 


7 1 147! i e.602 




ntgt of V. S. eicrusive of the liahiog tonnage | 126[ 



PiiQia tlte preceding table it ap|iears that the commercial 
tarpnu oS difierent parts of the State, bears no eqiid pro- 
Miaii to' the pc^Nilation nor wealth of the sereral parts ; nor do. 
t, direbt foreign trade, and the tonnage, to the population not 
BlUti Dor to each other. The greatest amount of tonnage 
■ployed in foreign trade, in proportion to the population, i^ 
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found in the county of Washington, the least in the doundes 
on Penobscot bay and river. The greatest |N*oportion of the 
coasting tonnage is in the Penobscot counties, the least in the 
western section of the State. The same li the case with res- 
pect to the proportions employed in the fisheries, and also in 
the coasting and fisliing trade in vessels under 20 tons. 

In the aggregate of the tonnage, the proportion appears to be 
nearly in an inverse ratio to the density of the population^ be- 
ii^ relatively much the greatest in the county of Washington, 
and diminishing with considerable regularity in proceeding 
westward. 

The proportions of tonnage to absolute wealth, v»ry in a dif- 
ferent manner, being greatest in the Penobscot counties, next 
greatest in Washington, next in Lincohi and Kennebeck) and 
least in the western counties. In this respect they agree near-' 
ly with the proportions between the population and the whole 
tonnage employed in the fisheries, and also in a measure widi 
that of the tonnage of vessels under 20 tons. 

The proportions however between the value of merchan'* 
dize imported directly from foreign countries, and the amount 
of the population, and also that of the taxable property, differ 
considerably in their relation to different districts. In bodi 
cases, the proportion of direct imports is greatest in Washing- 
ton, next greatest in York and Cumberland, and least in the 
counties on the Kennebeck and Penobscot. 

The proportions exhibited on die average of die whole Uni- 
ted States, show the superior importance of Maine to the 
general commerce of the Union, in relation to the proportion of 
its tonnage to the population. And if we suppose that Maine 
consumes an average proportion of foreign commodities, as is 
probably nearly the case, it shows also that much the largest 
proportion of foreign imports to Maine, is made coastwise from 
ports in other States, where they were originally entered ; and 
the amount of duties accruing on them, which are paid, event- 
ually by the consumers in Maine, appear wholly to the credic 
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of the eonmerce of the States or ports of their origbal entry. 
A viefF of jhe relative progress of the commerce of Mame 
and that of the United States, may be obtained by a compar- 
ison of the preceding with the following table ; which exhibits 
also the proportions of the tonnage and population of Maine, 
and that of each of the United States^. 

TABLE XV. 

Abstract of the Foreign and Coasting Tonnage of the 6eyera] Dis- 
tricts in Bfaine, and of the several United States (exclusive of the 
fisheries) on the last day of December 1809 — compared with the 
population of 1810. 



Employed 
in foreign 
trade. 



Tons. 



Employed 
CUjagting 
trade. 



in 



Tons. 



Total tons to each 1000 persons of 
th e whole popvlatioo. 

Total 



tons in 
foreign 
trade. 



tontfia coasting. 



▼es. over 
20 tons. 



bt'wts.ftc 
under 20. 



PaiBBamaquoddy 
jfaffihiaa 

FreDchman's Bay 
Fenobsoot 
WaldoboKOogh 



Bath 

Purtland 

Saeo 

Ksnaebunk 

York 



.645 

.760 

1.369 

6.624 

6.018 

13.983 

18.766 

21.870 

4 780 

7.666 

1.682 



1.126 ) 
1.816 5 
2.779 > 
8.840 5 
11.266 
8.663 
4.124 
6.289 ^ 
1.810 
.615 
1.647 



178 



875 



469 



848 



810 



541 



229 



95 



.488 
916 



698 



488 



Total of Maine 

New-Hampshire 

Yemont 

llABBachuaetta 

Rhode-Island 

Connecticut 



88.664 
23.010 
.476 
241.026 
28.403 
21.306 



43.075 
8. 188 

72.271 

8.626 

20.910 



365 
106 

510 

869 

81 



200 
14 

153 

111 

79 



565 
120 

663 
480 
160 



Total Northern States |897.884 1148.065 | 269 | 100 
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NewrlTork 
New-Jeney 
Fennaylvania 
Delaware 



169.535 

15.596 

106.^21 

1.461 



82.330 

25.818 

14.921 

7.006 



176 
68 

131 
20 



85 

107 

17 

95 



261 
170 
48 
15 



} 



ToUl Mindle States 298.213 180.074 



140 



62 I 



1102 



C Maryland 

? Dist. of Columbia 

^Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Orleans Territory 



88.188 
7.482 
86.699 
23.161 
42.675 
10.942 
9.805 



55.205 
6.332 
36.018 
13.610 
8.144 
3.499 
2.616 



232 


144 




811 


260 




87 


36 




41 


24 




102 


19 


( 


48 


13 




101 


88 





Total Southern States |218.952 |125.424 | 79 | 45 



Total United States 



910.059 

■ * . ■ :; 



405.162 I 112 



56 



876 

571 
78 
65 

121 
56 

184 

l24 
167 
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This table exhibiti the navigating interesl of JMaine, in {iio- 
portion to its population, as nearly four times as grij^ aa that 
of the average of the United States, and greater thao 4hat«f 
any other individual State, except Massachuaetts* CosapBxed 
with table 14, it also exhibits an interesting fact with vegajrd 
to the relative decrease of the tonnage from 181.0 to J820 ; wad 
'this, with the statements of tables 1 and 2 show that from 1810 
to 1820, the shipping oi the State had increased more than 
ISfiOO tons, while the population, notwithstanding aH tbe check 
it suffered during that period, had increased m so ratich greats 
er degree that the comparative ratio of the tonnage to the popq-^ 
lation had diminished 93 in 1000- At the same time the ton- 
nage of the United States, exclusive of that employed in the 
fisheries, bad diminished nearly 93,000 tons^ and its xdatawe 
ratio to the populatibn had diminished 41 in 1000. Aait &J«r* 
Mhs also that the rank, iirhich Maine sustains, in rehtion to ^ 
commerce of the United States, has advanced in the fiqpar' 
iionof 96 to 105, while its population, though under s}nguTdil^ 
unfavorable circumstances, still kept pace with the avenge of 
the nation. 

This table also, compared with table 5, chapter 6, shows 
nearly the same relative ratio between the proportions of the 
j^onnage and density of population, as in'table 14, except with 
fegard to the county of Washington. The effect of the'frcm- 
tier position of that county upon its commerce, and relative 
proportion of tonnage to population, will be seen by the difier- 
jcnce between its relative tonnage stated in tables 14 and ^15, 
add the relative amount of merchandize imported, as stated in 
tahle 14. 
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TABi.(E XVI. 

Proportions of tive gross amount of duties paid on fnipoTts,Toillia|;e, 
lie. to- the gross mnooiu of Mercbaudiae ioapwted for & ji 



TEARS. 


In Maine. 


|Ia the whole U.S. 


1821 


41 1 per cent. 


80 1-2 


per cent. 


1822 


«»t " 


29 1^ 


•• 


1623 


42 1.4 <* 


24 1-4 


«• 


1824 


48 1-4 " 


31 8-4 


«• 


18aff 


81 1-2 •* 

89 " 1 


88t 
80 8-4" 


— 


av. 5 yn. 


tt 



TABL.1!: Xl^ll* 

Proporddns 4 the Commerce of Maine, and of the whole United 
matfli, conducted in foreign vessels. 




EXPORTS. 



Total I7< SMies. 



•|8' 



i 



TONN AGE. 
VwRS 



w 



1821 

mi 



f8lS .900.2 .078.2 



1884 
16li8 

i8a# 



.000.7 
.001.8 



.072.8 
.075.1 



.000.2 
.000.8 



.065.5 
.046.0 



.909.41.049.8 



.OOO.O^none. 

.000.8 

.090.8 

.002.8 

.008.9 

.907.6 



•c 



«< 



.912.9 



.000;4|.096.8 
.904.0.n8.iS 
.001.7.188.1 



.210.8;.027.7i.000.1 

.190.1 .067.4 .006.8 

a71.4|.047.8|.001.8 

.142.2!.054.0 .008.3 .000.8.107.1 

.128.8 .064.6 .008.0|.002.8].094.8 

.1 29.21.048.8 .002.7|.001.4|.100.8|.094.1 



.098.4 
.106.19 
.127a 
.099.9 



aY. 6yifc[.000.6|.068.4|.002.5|.002.1[.160.8|.052.4|i008.0|.001.8|.10"7.4[.101.9 



Table 16 is deduced from a comparison of tables 3 and 5, 
ind table 17 from a like comparison of tables 5 and 6. It 
may here be remarked, that a large proportion of the foreign 
rayages from the ports of Maine, do not exceed 3 or 4 months 
continuance, and few more than 6 months. From this it results, 
that manv of its vessek enter and clear at the custom houses 
several times in a year. Consequently, if all the foreign tonnage 
of the State was employed m voyages directly from the ports 
of this State to foreign ports, and directly returm'ng, the amount 
of American tcnmage entered and depardng, in table 5, would 
be 2 or 3 times the amount of foreign tonnage exhibited in ta- 
ble 1. And) as the account of entries and departures, is mani- 
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festly much less thin it would have been in such a case, we, 
hy this consideration, arrive at a tolerable indicatkm of how 
faurge a share the shipping and seamen of Maine contribute to 
the foreign commerce of others of the United States ; and 
when, from the amount of merchandize imported, or revenue 
collected, a comparison is instituted between the commerce of 
Maine and that of other States, the same considerafiim proves 
that, for a very considerable proportion of the indications thus 
afforded, in regard to the commerce of other States, they are 
indebted to the enterprize and industry of Maine. 

The importance of Maine as a commercial State, in relatipii 
to die rest of the Union, is farther illustrated by the . pirofor- 
tions, exhibited in table 16, between the amount of duties .paid, 
and that of foreign merchandize imported. From this it ap- 
pears, that on the average of 5 years, every 100 tloUars im- 
ported into Maine, contributes 39 dollars to the treasury of ^ 
United States, while the same amount of imports into the ave- 
rage of the United States, contributes to the treastuy but 30 
dollars and 75 cents. Maine thus contributing to the. suppdrt 
of Government about 22 per cent, more than her..share. pf 
the value of the merchandize directly imported from fcxrieign 
countries. 

On the whole, when it is considered that the extent of the 
territory of Maine, and the fertility of its interior, will allow it 
to sustain a population superior to that of most of the States of^ 
the Union, and surpassed by few if any ; — ^that its superior ad- 
vantages for commerce and the fisheries, by drawing the subsis- 
tence of a large class from the ocean, and from foreign coun- 
tries, and adding largely to the means of subsistence in the in- 
terior, enable it to support a population more dense than proba- 
bly any other State, except Massachusetts ; — ^that the ratio oC 
its physical strength, or productive ability is nearly one tentii 
greater than that of the rest of the United States ; — that the 
proportion of its inhabitants engaged in commerce, and th^ 
proportion of the fields it cultivates upon the ocean (measured 
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its tXMmage) are vastly greater than the rest of the United 
teSy and considerably greater than any State, excepting 
f Massachusetts ; — that it pays relatively much more than its- 
pcHtion to the support of Grovemment ; that while one sixth 
lie exported products, and a ccmsiderable share of the whole 
imerce of the Union are conducted by foreign vessels, 
ine conducts a large share of the remainder, and almost the 
de of its own ; — that its vast fund of materials for ship- 
[ding, and the numerous facilities for that branch of busi- 
s, affi)rded by its ports and harbors, must continue to con- 
ute annually a great amount to the increasing tonnage of 
nation ;— -that of the great national nursery for seamen, the 
eries, Mame now forms one fifth of the whole ;-— and that 
industry and enterprize of its inhabitants are siu*passed by 
e in the union ; it will, upon a review of these collective 
umstances, become evident that Maine actually sustains a 
1 degree of importance among her sister States, in some 
lects already exceeding that of any other State, and eventu- 
, from the concurrence of so many causes, must, as a com- 
xsial and maritime State, take precedence not only of the 
iter put of the States, but far from impossible, of any one 
hem. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ManufiKtures. 



n those branches of manufacture and handicraft trades, 
ch are immediately connected with and indispensably rieces- 
r to, the ordinary pursuits of agriculture, and are necessary 
\e obtained in the neighborhood of every farming establish- 
Ut, Maine has already made a progress, in general nearly 
icient for its wants, and perhaps in most cases quite so. In 
I building, and the various branches dependent on or per- 
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taming ti> it, she grettly exceeds most of llie States in the 
UnioDy and, with a few exceptions, is probabty equal to ai^ ; m 
is abo ifae case widi respect to manj of those wUch are con* 
ducted bjr die females of iamifies whose principal occupatioa is 
agricuhure, especially in the important article of cloth» of whicb- 
wool forms the chief or entire material. But in respect to 
many^ other kinds of mamifiicture, thb State is yet in its in^ 
fancy, and, in some, it depends wholly upon Massacbusettsmnd' 
other New-England States, or upon foreign countries. 

T^e principal articles, manufiictured in any qoantity fiv 
portaticNi, are, lumber of various kbds^ ships and vesedsy 
constitute an extensive and important branch, iron caatingsi^ 
nails, bricks, lime and maihle, paper, gunpowder, nun and 
whiskeys candles, soap, cotton cloths, leadier, shoes, bootSy 
househdd furniture, &c. 

Most of the manufactures of the State are conducted in 
small establi^m^its, and many of them in private families, &• 
part of whose time is employed in agriculture. Establishments 
far die manufacture of cotton and woollen cloths, nails, leather, 
on a somewhat extended scale, have of late years been intro* 
educed in a few places ; one for the manufacture of sah, from 
the raw mineral imported from England, has been recently es- 
tablished at Eastport ; and there are other manufactories of 
different articles on smaller scales, in various parts of the coun- 
try ; but taken collectively, a much smaller proportion of the 
inhabitants devote themselves wholly, or principally, to manu- 
factures, than in any oth^ State north of Virginia.* 

No authentic accounts are known to exist from which the 
amount af aU the various manufactures of the State can be ac- 
curately known ; and to coDect any tolerable account of them, 
from individual information, would be next to impracticable. At 
the census of 1810, a return was made of the principal articles 
of manufacture ; but it was deficient in several counties, and 

probably in many towns in every county; besides this, many 

' .- ■ - ' , • •• 

* The proportion io «aeh Suto will bo (ovid n ifUU 11 of diaptor 6. 
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articles were not enumerated, some of which are manufactured 
to a considerable extent. In 1820 the returns made to the 
Legi9lature, by the assessors of the several towns, exhibit the 
aumber and kinds of the principal manufacturing establish- 
ments, but give no account of their annual products. These 
two sources are all, from which can be derived any extended 
and comprehensive view of the manufactures of the State ; and 
though the materials are very deficient in some respects, and 
fiu! from perfect in any ; yet by comparing them with the popu- 
Igtipn, and taking into consideration the circumstances and ad- 
Il|llil9ge9 of t|ie State in respect to its agriculture, commerce, 
mi fisheries, we may arrive at some general comparative idea 
cf its manufacturing interests ; which is as much as, in the 
ppresent state of information on the subject, can be expected. 
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TABL.E !• 

Statement of the Manufactures of Maine, as returned to Con^prest m 
the year 1810, with the amount of the corresponding articles in 
Massachusetts, and in the whole United States respectivelj. 
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Cotton Cloth yards 

Blended and unnamed do. yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

No. 

No. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

No. 

yds. 

yds. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

lbs. 



In Maine. [MaB8achaaett8.| U. Ststee. 



Woolen 

Total 

Average to each person 

Looms 

Cardmg Machines 

Wool Carded 

Average carded by each 

Fulling Mills 

Cloth dressed 

Average by each Mill 

Spindles 

Hats 

Furnaces and Forges 

Trip Hammers 

Ndileries 

N:iil8 

Average by each 

Augers 

Soap 

Shoes and Boots 

Saddlery 

Tanneries 

Hides and Skins dressed 

Leather 

Flax-seed Oil 

Spirits Distilled 

Carriages made 

Paper 

Rope Walks 

Cordage 



«c 



value 
value 
value 
value 

No. 

No. 
value 
value 
gallons 
value 
value 

No. 
value 



811.912 

1.020.047 

453.410 

2.285.369 

11 

16.057 

76 

450.255 

6.003 

59 

357.386 

6.057 

780 

60.123 

2 

14 

6 

1.265.594 

210.932 

$2,000 

$31,650 

$135,281 

$24,678 

200 

55.153 

$231,174 

$3,000 

160.300 

$9,000 

$16,500 

11 

5$2.*54.600 



I 



4.055.069 

8 

22.564 

180 

797.286 

4.429 

221 

780.948 

8.807 

19.448 

142.645 

37 

36 

15.240.320 

423.342 

$239,697 

$2,201,671 

$188,726 

299 

507.020 

$1,352,639 

$46,982 

2.852.210 

$122,674 

$257,451 

29 

!t^l.030.66l 



16.581.29t 

aa.181.68S 

4.004.a8t 

4a.717.lll 

• 



1.77i 
7.417.a«l 

4.asa 

1.68a 
6.46a.9et 

8.241 

ia2.64r 

457.666 

158 

818 

410 

25.727.914 

62.751 

$10,000 

$409,508 

$4,686,624 

$884,787 

4.318 

1.242.286 

$8,358,250 

$848,809 

22.977.167 

$1,449,849 

$1,689,718 

178 

$4,243,368 
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TABL.E] n. 

Ezcem and deficiency of Manufactures in Maine, in proportion to its 
population in 1810, compared with Massachusetts and the United 
States respectively. 





Gomp'ired 
Excess. 


with Massacbu 


Compared with tut; US, 


Maoufactures. 


Deficit. 


Excess. 1 Deficit. 


Yards of Cotton Cloth 






277.032 




Do. blended and unnamed do. 






806.095 




Do. Woolen do. 






324.271 




Total 


840.450 




907.398 


• 


Number of looms 


4.211 




5.561 




Number of carding machines 


3 




18 




Pounds of Wool carded 


64.522 




210.989 




Number of Fulling Mills 




27 


4 




Tarda of Cloth dreased 


28.542 




190.781 




Number of Spindles 




5.425 




3.176 


Number of Hats 




2.075 


45.360 




Number of Furnaces, &c. 




10 




8 


Number of Naileries 




7 




7 


Pounds of Nails 




3.797.569 


459.143 




▼alue of Augers 






$1,665 




Taloe of Soap 




$51,585 


$19,440 




▼alue of Shoes and Boots 




$581,575 




$15.90 


▼aloe of Saddlery 




$40,770 




$2,250 


Number of Tanneries 


47 




61 




Number of hides & skins dressed 




1 17.476 


15.081 




▼aloe of Leather 




$254,658 




589.414 


▼alue of Flax-seed Oil 




$12,330 




^24.380 


Gallons of Spirits distilled 




763 782 




580.899 


▼aloe of Carriages 




$31,390 




S37.769 


▼aloe of Paper 




$67,534 




$88,007 


Number of Rope- walks 




1 


6 




▼aloe of Cordage 

^- - - ■ ■■ — 




$lu3.o76 


$97,718 


»-— ^ 
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Thd preceding tables, though they exhibit but a very lim- 
ited and imperfect view of the manufacturing interests of the 
State, yet they afford results of some importance, in respect td 
its iikdustry and character, and furnish grounds for some useful 
estimates with regard to tlie future. 

■ For the manufacture of cloth, which is one of prime neces- 
sity, it appears that (exclusive of household manufactures) 
Aere are but comparatively few fhctories in the State. These 
ire principalljr employed in the manufacture of cotton, and 
send, a part at least, of their products to Boston and elsewhere 
«ut of the State for their market. The great number of car- 
ding machines and fulling mills, which are employed only in 
die previous preparation of the wool, and in dressing the cloth 
ffter it i6 fabricated, together with the great number of yards 
ef cloth of various descriptions stated in table 1 , indicate clear- 
ly that this important manufactuire is conducted chiefly in pri- 
vate fiumlies ; and it is well known that it is confined almost 
wholly to the female part of the families, to whom other modes 
ef profitable employment, are not getierally open ; and a large 
part of whom, without this manufacture, would probably have 
opportuQity to contribute but very litde to the general wealth 
ef the State. The, fact is highly creditable to the character of 
the inhabitants for domestic economy and industry ; and this 
will appear in a still stronger light from the comparisons in ta- 
ble 2, exhibiting the excess of this household manufacture in 
Jiooportion to the population, when Compared with Massachu* 
settsj but especially when compared with th^ average of the 
United States ; this excess being about 17 per cent, over the 
Jiroportion compared with Massachusetts, and more than 65 
per cent. ov6r that of the average of the United States* 

It may be farther remarked with respect to the manufacture 
ef woollen cloth, that the climate and soil of Maine, fit it espe- 
eially for a grazing country, and more particularly for the growth 
rf sheep, and of the finest kinds of wool ; that every circum- 
stance of the coiintry is favor^le te the growdi anil manufacture 
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of this highly important article ; and considering the evidence 
of the quantity manufactured already, with the character, hab- 
its, and wants of the inhabitants, and the nature of the climate, 
soils, and face of the country, it may be anticipated that, when- 
ever Maine shall be distinguished in any considerable degree 
for Its manufactures, that of wollen cloths, manufactured in the 
families of farmers, will form the principal article ; the interior 
of Maine will become to the United States, in a measure, what 
the west riding of Yorkshire is to England ; and the growth and 
manufacture of wool, will form the employment of a large por- 
tion of its inhabitants, and one of the most productive sources 
of its general wealth. 

In other branches of manufacture (except ship-building) 
Maine does not compete with the other New-England States ; 
but in several, it exceeds its proportion compared with the av- 
erage of the United States. In some, however, it is conidd- 
erably deficient, among which, it may be mentioned, to the 
comparative credit of the State, the impoverishing and de- 
moralizing manufacture of distilled spirits, appears among the 
articles enumerated in the greatest relative deficiency. 

From the kinds of raw materials which the State produces, 
and is best fitted to produce, and from the habits and wants of 
the inhabitants, it may be expected that manufactures of ships 
and vessels of various descriptions, cloth, cordage, castings 
and other articles of iron, nails, leather, shoes, saddlery, soap, 
candles, bricks, household furniture, &tc. will be always among 
the principal articles it will furnish. Those of less impor- 
tance to the first wants of mankind, though already produced 
to a considerable extent, yet will advance more slowly, so long 
as the inducements to agricultural and commercial pursuits re- 
main in their present comparative state ; and will always have 
to encounter the competition of the older and more perfect 
establishments of the other New-England States. 

The manufacture of ships and vessels of various descrip- 
tions, constitutes one of the most important branches of the 
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ndustiy of the State ; and, considered in all its multiplied 
xxmections, gives emplo3rment and support to a large portion 
»f the most elective part of its population. Its own com- 
neree requires, and absorbs a large proportion of this manu- 
facture ; but in its supply to the commerce of other States of 
he Union, it constitutes mie of principal articles of the coast- 
Dg export of the State ; and in its whole amount it is one of 
he chief, if not the very first, of its manufactures. The to- 
b1 amount of this manufacture for 8 years, is given in the Ap- 
»endix to table 1, of Chapter 8, (page 226) fi*om which, com- 
»ared with the tonnage employed, as stated in that table, is 
leduced the amount of this manufacture exported for 5 years, 
li exhibited in 

TABL.E IT. 

{anofacture of ships and vessels, more than to supply the losses and 
consumption of the State. 



■■-■ ■ I ■ ■ .- 

''ariation of tonnage employed in the State from the 

year 1820 



16 1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 



Increase. | Decrease. 



Tons. 

6.319 

.147 

15.055 

13.297 



Tous. 
402 



Tonnage huilt and 
exported, for sale out 
of the State. 



Tons. 
14.649 

5.960 
11.611 

3.790 
11.841 



otal 



47.851 



.verage of the 5 years 



9.570 



The value of the vessels thus exported from this State to 
ther ports in the Union, if equal, on the average, to the esti-* 
lated value before stated, would amount for the five years, to 
16 sum of 1 j928,000 dollars ; or the average sum of 387,00© 
oUars per annum. The estimated value of the whole quan- 
ty built annually for the use of the citizens of the State, as 
rell as for exportation to other States, is given in table 6 of 
lus Chapter. 

There are many manufactures devoted solely to the supply 
>f the population in the immediate vicinity, or at no very great 
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distance from their establishment. Of these no estimate cts 
be mac^e, ether, than from the probable wants of any given pof* 
tion of the j)opulation. Some of these establishments must al- 
ways he in the vicinity of the demand, and of course are distri* 
huted nearly in proportion to the population ^— -olhers rnvf 
transport their products more easily ; and hence are not ahrayi 
to be found in that proportion ; but are distributed aceordiB|( 
to other circumstances. Table 3 exhibits the number of es* 
tablishments, of the principal kinds, in each county, in die year 
1820, with their relative proportion to the population ; but it 
affords no indication of the productiveness of any of theiQ« 

Of the establishments enumerated in the table, gristHniDi^ 
saw-mills, carding machines, and fulling mills, ^e general^ 
distributed in some degree proportioned to the population ; and 
the number of these which are required to supply the usual de- 
mand of the inhabitants ; or the amount of population^ whidi 
on the average, will support one of these establishments, may bt 
inferred, wi^h tolerable certainty, from the relative proportions 
exhibited in the table ; making allowance however, for the cir- 
cumstances of different counties, to account for the dispropor- 
tions between them. 

It will also be observed in the table, that the number of work- 
shops for mechanics and manufacturers is distributed, with a 
considerable degree of uniformity, in proportion to the popula- 
tion of most of the counties. The average number is 6 to 1000 
of I he whole population of the State ; or 1 to every 33 families 
of five persons each, on the average. The number of tanne- 
ries is also diffused through every county, but not very uni- 
formly. Other establishments are found, respectively, in but a 
part of the counties ; but these are of kinds, the establishment 
of which, requires large capitals, or the product of which, may 
be easily transported to distant places. They are aU of the 
most important and useful kinds, except one — ^which to the 
ci[edit and advantage of the State, exists but in four counties-'— 
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and it is devoutly to be hoped, wiU, at some time, disappear 
from every part of the State. 

With respect to the amount of capital vested in manufactu- 
ring establishments, or to the annual value of manufactured ar- 
ticles produced, we have very scanty data on which to found an 
estimate. From the returns of 1810, ati estimate may be for- 
med, so fir as respects the articles enumerated at that time ; 
and supposmg the increase no more than to have kept pace 
with the increase of population to 1820, an estimate may be 
made of the probable amount of the annual value of the same 
articles, at the latter period ; but the probable amount of other 
articles (excepting ships and vessels,) must depend so much on 
mere omjecture, that no attempt will be made to estimate 
them. 

The aggregate amount of the fixed capital vested in manu- 
facturing establishments, may, from the number reported in 
each county, be conjectured rather more nearly than the an- 
nual value of products ; and might be estimated with some 
certainty, if we could obtain a fixed value as the average of 
that of the establishments of each kind ; but as this is impossible 
or nearly so, it will be of little use to make the attempt, ex- 
cept so far as, by assuming a conjectural sum as the average 
cost, we may obtain a compareUive Estimate of tlie fixed man- 
facturing capital of the respective counties $ and this, imper- 
fect as it must be, will not be without its use in investigations 
respecting the relative state of the several counties in this 
respect. / 
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The estimated cost of the establishments enumerated in this 
table, it is believed, is in most cases rather below than above 
the truth* In several it is stated from a knowledge of facts ; 
but in some it is merely conjectural, having however for a 
guide, the value affixed to them by the Legislature, in the 
year 1820, as compared with the value of others, the cost of 
which is better known. In the aggregate, the estimate is 
^bout four times the amount of that affixed by the Legislature 
aa .the relative value. 

Frpm the statement of the amount and value of manufac- 
tured articles in table 1, with a conjectural allowance predicated 
upon the increase of population since 1^10; and from otlier 
sources, an estimate of the probable annual value of manufac- 
tures, since 1820, is formed as in 

TABLE VI. 



Estimate of the annual value oC Manufactures. 



■■.»' 



avur. for 
0.1 (-h fam. 



Cloths, of all kinds 


l)o.!:v. . 

1.628.60Q 


. ct». 
25.66 


Hats 


160.300 


2.69 


Nails 


185.000 


2.26 


Augers 


3.000 


05 


Soap 


42.200 


71 


Tallow & Sperm. Candles 


, 80.700 


51 


Shoes and Boots 


182.000 


3.06 


Leather 


308.000 


5.17 


Skins dressed 


73.600 


1.24 


Saddlery 


33.900 


67 


Flax-seed Oil 


4.000 


6 


JDistilled Spirits 


213.000 


3.57 


Pleasure Carriages 


12.000 


20 


Paper 


12.000 


20 


Cordage 


312.800 


6.25 


Ships and Vessels 


1.037.000 


23.15 



Total enumerated 



14.088.0001 74.33 



It will be observed that the foregoing enumeration comprises 
but a part of the manufactures of the State ; and omits some, 
of which the annual products very considerably exceed many 
of those which are enumerated. Of those omitted are lime. 
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marble, bricks, iron castings, edgetools and other manufacturer 
of iron, brass and copper foundry, tin, gunpowder, cabinet 
l¥ork and household furniture, casks and other wooden ware» 
clocks, silver ware and jewelry, combs, isLC. be. It is known 
that most of th^se are manufactured to a very considerable 
extent, but no account, or estimate of their amount has been 
obtained. 

But, notwithstanding aQ these omissions, it still appears thai) 
in the manufacture of only the few articles enumerated in the 
tables, the industry of Maine exhibits a gross amount of 
ducts which must be sufficiently gratifying to its friends, 
it is satisfactory also to observe that, (with one solitary exce] 
tion, to qualify the satisfaction) its principal manufactures 
of those essential articles, which are best adapted to its en 
cumstances and necessities, and for which it has abundant 
materials, and in the production of which it has no occasion 
apprehend any serious disadvantages from the c<»npetition o^fe^ ^^ 
other States, nor from an excessive production, nor deficienlV^ i 
demand. 

The account of boards and other lumber manufactured has=^» 
already been noticed in chapter 8, so far as it respects th^^ 
quantity and value of the articles exported. The quantit>^" 
manufactured for home consumption must be inunense; but: 
can only be left to conjecture. 




When it is considered that the increase of an active industri- 
ous population, witli the direction of its labor to the produc- 
tion of articles of general necessity and convenience, econo- 
my and intelligence in the employment of its time, and fru- 
gality in its expenditures, are the foundations on which any 
addition to the wealth and resources of the State must be 
built ; that these almost inevitably imply an extended culture of 
the earth, either by additional improvement of that aheady un- 
der partial cultivation, or by clearing and subduing the now 
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▼acant lands ; that, in the present state of the country, the lat- 
ter will, most probably, be the principal course pursued for 
many years ; that, in doing this, vast quantities of lumber and 
potash, with comparatively very little, additional labor, may be 
prepared from the raw material now utterly useless, and profi- 
tably exchanged for the manufactures of other States ; that the 
crops produced from the labor bestowed in clearing new lands, 
and the consequent improved value of the lands, yield to the 
laborer a much greater profit than he can earn in the same 
time, from the same labor in any other employment ; and that 
they also conduce more eflfectually to the ultimate resources of 
the State ; that there are yet vast forests to be subdued, and 
extensive vacant lands, waiting for the increasing population to 
furnish hands for their cultivation ; that the soil and circum- 
stances of the State offer great inducements to agricultural en- 
terprize ; and that it possesses superior advantages for com- 
merce, navigation and the fisheries ; it will become evident, 
that, in manufactures generally, and especially in those of the 
first importance, Maine is as far advanced, and produces as 
much, as is expedient on the whole, or as its present circum- 
stances and situation require. Should these advantages be 
properly improved, by a wise and liberal system of internal 
policy ; and proper facilities be rendered, so that all classes of 
the inhabitants may avail themselves to the utmost, of the op- 
portunities which nature affords; die reciprocally beneficial 
action of these several pursuits upon each other, will render 
the clearing and improvement of the wild lands, and the ex- 
portation or exchanges of the surplus products of the forest, 
the field, and the sea, and such manufactures as may be pro- 
duced without disproportionate encouragement, more condu- 
dve to the real wealth and indedenpence of the State, and 
contribute more to the eflicient resources of the nation at large, 
Aan can possibly be experienced from the diversion of the 
physical energies of the State, in an undue proportion, to the 
purposes of manufacture, at this early period. 



'J> 
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Buu a ikue must arrive, when manufactures wiU form a 
more esten^ive branch o( the employment of the inhabitants of 
the State. The vast quantity of its lumber must diminish be- 
fore the increasing population, and finally cease, as an article 
of exportation. Its place will be occupied with fields and I -^ 
pasnu-es, and the products of agricukure must sustain the man- 1 i} 

ufactures which the necessities of the population will require, 
and both of tliese must continue tlie commerce which the lum- 
ber trade, and the fisheries, have created. The immense 
quantity of water power, distributed over every' part of the 
State, will suffice for the most extended system of manufac- 
luros which may require its aid. The raw products of its soil 
and its commerce will furnish abundant materials for eve: 
manufacture which can be necessary or useful, and the indu 
trious and enterprising character of its inhabitants will not faiKT^-il 
to prompt tlieui to avail themselves of all those facilities, Ux::^^ 
produce every important manufacture, which may be require<Fi^ -d 
lor their own consumption, or be advantageously exchangecz^ ^ 
bv means of tlieir commerce with other States and countries. 




CUAPTKB X. 

Revenues and public burdens. 

The revenues derived from Conmierce, being by the Cou- 
Ntiiution of the United Stales, under the conti'ol of the General 
iiovemment ; and llie expense of erecting and mauitaining 
tonificalions, and national arsenals ; the administration of 
maritime law, and the laws of the United States in general, and 
I hose laws of llie State which affect the riglits of citizens of 
v>ituT States, being exclusively at the national charge ; tliey do 
i\»i full within the object of lliis chapter, and any notice of 
'ii^Mii will he unnecessary. 

Tlu* proper revenues of the State of Maine, are derived 
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principally' from direct taxation on the polfs and estates df the 
ifihabitants. The taxes are assessed by the Legislature, onf 
the several towns and p]a(ntationis, in proportion to the nunibei' 
of piolls, and the estimated value of the ciggregMe real and 

t 

pel^onal estates within each respectively. The amount annu- 
dly to be derived from this source, depends wholly on the 
discretion of tlie Legislature* to impose, Mid the ability of 
the.people to pay. In some sense it may be said, that the 
practicable amount of revenue from tliis s6urce, may be equal 
t6 die aggregate of all the annual incomes of the skill, indus- 
tijrj and property, of all the inhabitants of the State ; except 
so much of it as is indispensably necessary for their ordinary 
subsistence. This perhrps may be true under the extreme 
pfefeure'of extraordinary emergencies; but, between this, 
abd' the point which may be safely approached by ordinary 
LegiMation, there is a wide difference. To form a right: esti- 
mate of this difference, and to ascertain the amoum Which 
iiray, without oppression, be derived from direct taxation on 
the value or incortie of estates, in proportion to their amount, 
requires an investigation of the nature, extent, and distribution 
of the wealth or productive ability, and the necessary consump- 
tkm, of the hiass of the people, which will not form the pmper 
subject of this chapter. 

Besides the amount derived from assessments on the value 
(rf polls and estates of all classes of inhabitants equally, the 

* It will be observed that reference is here had only to revenues 
appropriated to these objects of disbursement which come within the 
exclusive control of the Legislature. There are objects of disburse- 
ihetit, to a much greater amount in the aggregate, Sonie of which are 
under the direction of the courts and officers of the respective coun- 
tiea, and the revenues fur which are prinripally from taxes assessed by 
the Courts of Sessions of each county, under the sanction of theLeg- 
isUtare, and in part from fees kc. accruing within the county, all of 
which pass through the county treasuries only ; and others which are 
confined wholly to the several towns, under the direction of their re- 
spective inhabitants ; and, the revenues to meet which, are derived 
wholly from taxes assessed by the inhabitants, on the polls and estates 
within their respective towns. These different subjects will be no- 
ticed in their place, in the subsequent part of this chapter. 
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State receives no other direct revenuei except bom a tax of 
one per cent, on the capital stock of the several banks incorpo- 
rated within its jurisdiction. The amount of thb is necessarily 
limited by the extent to which banking institutions will bear tax- 
ation, and sustain their standing ; and the amount of capital 
they can employ ; and this must depend upon the service whick 
they may render to the public, in furnishing a convenient circu- 
lating medium, with sufficient security for its redemption in sp^ 
cie whenever it may be required ; or, in other words, on the 
confidence which the public may place in their paper. So that 
when by due vigilance on the part of the Legislature, and due 
prudence and integrity on the part of the managers of the bank- 
ing institutions, this conventional substitute for the precious me- 
tals, is kept within the limits of a healthy circulation, and supr 
plied in sufficient quantity to meet tlie ordinary occasions of 
conunercial operations, the revenue to be derived from this 
source may be considered as permanent ; increasing with the 
increase and prosperity of the country ; without any oppressive 
exaction upon the fair profits of the stockliolders. 

The revenues from these two sources will be considered as 
permanent direct revenue. Others equally direct might be 
found, but have not yet been sought for, in this State, to aay 
extent worth noticing. 

The indirect revenues of the State, have been derived hith- 
erto from but few sources; and may be considered chiefly, as 
taxes on litigation. They aie levied in the form of duties on 
commissions to public officers ; fees to the officers of the judi- 
cial courts ; and, fines, forfeitures, and bills of cost, contmually 
occurring, with more or less fluctuation, in different counties of 
the State. 

The existence of this branch of revenue must be considered 
as permanent, but its amount must necessarily be fluctuating. 
The amount derived from the first part, depends on the lium- 
ber of appomtments to office, the frequency of their renewal, 
and the tax which the incumbents may be willing to pay. 
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for the honors, or can afibrd to pay, for the etnolumcnts, of the 
office. The amount of the second depends on the number of 
lawsuits; and therefore may be expected to increase or di- 
mmish, with the general diffusion or diminution of virtue and in- 
telligence, prudence or imprudence in commercial and other 
speculations, and general prosperity, or misfortune, of tlie com- 
munity. It can not be desirable that its product to the public 
cofiers should ever be very great. The third, though it flows 
from causes which, in the consitution of society, are unavoicU 
able, and therefore may be considered, in its kind, as of a 
permanent character, yet can, in no community, long constitute 
a. large source of revenue, and must always be the most Under 
sirable. These three have formed, hitherto, tlie only perma- 
aient indirect sources of revenue within the State. 

There are also receipts into the Treasury, occasionally, of 
small amount, transient and accidental. These may be clas- 
sed under the general description of temporary and miscel- 
bmeous. 
. Besides the foregoing, however, there are monies derived to 
the treasury of the State from other sources, which have hith- 
erto b^en applied, with the ordinary annual revenues, to the 
discbarge of current annual expenditures*; but which, in all 
calcijdations upon the resources of the State, should be careful- 
ly distinguished from ordinary revenue ; as they belong in fact, 
not to that, but to the capital stock of the community ; from the 
income, or product, of which, ordinary revenuie is to be deri^ 
ved ; and any consumption of this capital, for the purpose 'of 
ordinary annual expenditure, is just so much subduction from 
the fund which should afford only its annual income for that 
purpose, and the principal of which should be preserved, and 
carefiilly cherished, to be touched only on great and pressing 
emergences. 

The capital here referred to is, that received from Massa- 
chusetts in the distribution of the joint property of the two 

States, and the proceeds of the sales of the public lands and 
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timber. Maine has no. other permanent iunds, nor resourcAft 
for creating any other, unless by a direct dr«ift uqoD the fi"^JS* 
of the labor of its individual citizens. 

It needs no argument to prove that the proceeds of 
sales of lands and timber, though they have been received, 
Dlrill still be receivable, for a length of time, perhaps for 
years, yet they possess no part of the character of piiiiiwiM ntl 
revenues, or annual incomes, of products. The applicat^KOAf 
therefore, of these sums, to the purposes of ordinary ann^^Mtd 
expenditure, introduces a distinct article in the classificati^MOBtf 
for which no name is thought more appropriate than tbi 
" capital consumed." 

■* The amount of monies received into the State 
from the first organization of the Government^ to the g1o8< 
the year 1827, is abstracted from the Reports of the Trei 
ters, as follows: viz. 

JProm the organization of the , Government to the dose of ^h 

year 1821. 

Received from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 8.00^^^ 

from loans, 83.60^^^ 

Taxes on the several Banks withm the State, £9.031^ -P 

State Tax, (on polls and estates) of 1820, 
State Tax, ISSl, 

Clerks of Courts, for Justices' fees, S. J. Court, 
Treasurers of Counties, 
Treasurers of towns, 

Duties on Commissions of civil officers, 864 

Refunded the Treasury, 114.76 




544.^ 



Total, 



Dollars 107.482.51 



Receipts during the if ear 1823. 

Cash in the Treasury Jan. 1, 1822, 
Received on State Tax of 1820, 
State Tax of 1821, 
State Tax of 1822, 
Taxes on Banks^ 
from Treasurers of Counties, viz. * 

Oxford, wrSM 

Penobscot, 897 10 

Lincoln, 121.78 



9.7fl8Jl 

'1^50.98 
48.569.49 
7.944.2? 
14.915 



799.97 
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from Treasurers of towns^ received by 
them for military exemptions, 
for commissions to fish inspectoral 
for Justices' conimissions, 
VTnttioefl! fees, S. J. Court, viz. 

York County, 
Cumberland, 
Xiincoln, 

Hancock, (in part,) 
Washington, 
Oxford, 
Kennebecki 
Somerset, 
Penobscot, 



} 



1£4.£0 

145.40 
dS4.70 

75 80 
lOrf 70 

56.48 
£30 

61.70 
45.50 



fMiCM' fees, C. C. Pleas, viz. 




York, 


490.10 


V Cumberland, 


£4£d0 


liincoln, 


557.40 


Washington* 


S90.40 


Oxford. 


J34.40 


Kennebeck, 


6£5.90 


Somerset, 


£4190 


Penobscot. 


1S7.60 



FiDMi forfeitures, and bills of cost, viz. 

In i'Umberland, 193.06 

Lincoln, £31.07 

, Somerset, 131.46 

UlliS|>6iided balance of appropriations for the Conven- i 
tlon on the Constitution, [ 

Racetf ed on loiuia, 

of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts— > 
award^of Commissioners, k 

PreniiHii on loans, 

for timber sold on public lands, 



Total, 
Receipts during the year 1833. 



€Mi intfie treasury Jan. 1, I8£d, 
8#0<ured on State tax of 18£1, 
Sute tax of 182£, 
State tax of 18£3, 
Taxes on Banks, 
Jttstieeii^ foes, S. J. Court, viz. 

York County, 
( Cumberland, 
Jiincoln, 
Hancock, 
WMhingtoo^ 



84.80 

90 
103 
13£JE0 

60.40 



£48.90 

105 
£00 



1.167.£0 * 



£.690 



555.59 
£15.03 

40.000 

15.717.50 

1.000 
£90 

139.999.19 



£5.501.5£ 

190.15 

S£.431.60 

4.49£.6£ 

13.000 
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Oxford, 
Kennebeck^ 
Somerset, 
Penobscot, 

Justices* fees, C. C. Pleas, viz. * 

York, 

Cninberland, 
Lincoln, 
Hancock, 
Washington, 
Oxford, 
Keiinebeck, 
Somerset, 
Penobscot, 

Fines, forfeitures, and bills of cost. viz. 

In Cumberland, 
Lincoln, 
Oxford, 
Somerset, 

Balstnce from Treasurer of Kennebeck, 

Feo9 received by Secretary of State, 

Miiit'iry exomprions. 

Duties on commissions, viz. 

Sheriff of Oxford, 
Fish Inspectors, 
Justices of the peace, 
Coroners, 

Sales of timber, and interest, 

do. 
do. 



Sales of land. 



do. 

do. and tenements 



18.40 
77.70 
40.tO 

5i.eo 



655.80 

828 . 

821 

788.90 

599.40 

flSGJSO 

976 

406.20 

264 JIO 



621.85 

752.50 

10.19 

SbJll 



25 

20 

100 

15 

966.68 
42.25 
216 

82.47 

228 

400 



Assigned from Massachusetts 
Miscellaneous receipts 

Received from Massachusetts, on account of ) 
engagements to Indians { 

Premiums for exchange on Boston 

Total 

Receipts during the year 1824. 

Cash in the treasury Jan. 1 1824 
Received on State tax of 1821 * 

State tax of 1822 

State tax of 1823 



90.15 

81.15 

95.811.24 



5.602. 



J 



1.419 

21 

71 

124 



mm -^7 

16^* i^ 

9o.ooa 

124.1^ 



115,697.95^ 



19.035.92 
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State tax of 1824 



5.379.11 



Taxes on Banks, 


* 


ces' fees, S. J. Court.— viz. 




Kork,, 


80.40 


Cumberland, 


153.40 


Lincoln, 


134 JIO 


Hancock, 


63.50 


Washington,/ 


71.70 


Kennebeck, 


109 60 


Somerset, 


53 


Penobscot, 


83.90 


ces' fees, C. C. Pleas, ^iz. 




York, 


784.90 


Cumberland, 


848.40 


Lincoln, 


940.40 


Hancock, 


540.10 


Washington, 


534.80 


Oxford, 


274 10 


Kennebeck, 


1.135.50 


Somerset. 


4^1.10 


Penobscot, 


444.40 



I, forfeitures and bills of cost, 
In York, 

Cumberland, 

Lincoln, 

Oxford, 

Kennebeck, 

Somerset. 

ived on Notes due the State, 
Interest on do. 



60. 

851.04 

1.164.04 

143.57 

12.03 

187.50 

618.55 
44.98 



;s on commissions to civil offieert 

nilitary exemptions, 

(aims assigned by Massachusetts, 

nd agents for timber aiid grass sold, viz. 

Of Mark Trafton, 604.50 

Of James Irish, 1.000 



and sold under Mrssachusetts, 
I Secretary of State, for fees received by him, 
I A. K. Parris, Governor, balance of > 
contingent fund, ( 

Total receipts of revenue, 

iroceeds of lottery for benefit of > 
rd and Cumberland Canal, ,5 



41M1M 
14.420.81 



749.76 



5.803.70 



1.938.11 



663.53 

287 
44 

1J274.92 



1.604.50 

24,28 
62.16 

85 



87.245.35 



2.437.50 



Total receipts 



89.682.85 
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Receipts during the jfear 1635. 



Cash ID die treasury Jan 18£ft 
received oo State tax of 1822 

State tax of 1825 

State tax of 1824 

State tax of 1825 
Taxes on Baulp^ 

Justices* fees, S. J. Court, vis. 

York, 

Gumberland, 
Lincoln, 
Hancock, 
Washington, 
Oxford, 
Kenneheck, 
Somerset, 
Penobscot, 

Justices' fees C. C Pleas, viz. 

York, 

Cumberland, 
Lincoln, 
Kenneheck, 
Penobscot, 
Hancock, 
Oxford, • 
Somerset, 
Washington, 

Duties on commissions, viz. 

Of Justices of the peace. 
Other officers. 
On apppointments, viz. 

Of Justices of the peace. 
Other officers, 

On comaiissions to fish inspectors. 

On Notes due to the State, 
Interest on do. 

Fines, forfeitures, and bills of costs, viz. 
In Lincoln, 
Cumberland, 
Somerset, 

For military exemptions. 
On claims assigned by Massachusetts, 
Fees received in Secretary's office. 
Received of land agents, viz. 

Anson G. Cliandler, 

James Irish, 



II.10t.tt 



II.S6 

Id. 

89.691.0$ 
4^8.51 



89.40 

141.80 

100.80 

81.80 

40.60 

85.80 

95.60 

83.20 

122.40 



784.40 
741.60 
756.30 
967.80 
803.80 
481.80 
325.10 
837.70 
402.10 



110 
71 

508 

185 



260 

32.90 



116.26 
40 89 
49.09 



279.13 
870.70 



44.699.9t 
I5.972.H 



791.41 



5.050.6* 



868 
60 



292.90 



206.24 

6 
806.05 
43.70 



1.149.90 



«ftvnrtns km public mntDcirSi 



999 



lian Agent, unexpended balance, 
ieodeded balance of contingent Aind, 

Total receipts, 
m of expenditure over receipts, 

leds of lottery for the benefit of Cumberland and > 
Oxford Canal, y 

Receipts during the yeas 1826. 

On State taxes of 1823, 10.35 

State taxes of 18fi4v 41.84 

State taxes oflSSd, 40.148.02 

State taxes of 18S6, 4.064.il4 



1 on Banks, 




69* fees in S. J. Court, viz. 




York, 


TtM 


Cumberland, 


140 


Lincoln, 


14£.40 


Hancock, 


66.80 


Washington, 


42.60 


Oxford, 


56 40 


Somerset, 


61.20 


Kenuebeck, 


69*80 


Penobsoct, 


129 70 


iS* fees, C. C. Pleas, viz. 




York, 


fl2.90 


Cumberland, 


860.50 


Lincoln, 


Md.30 


Hancock, 


S69.50 


Washington, 


498.20 


Oxford, 


212 


Somerset, 


611.60 


Kennebeck* 


1.066.70 


Penobscot. 


600,80 



I on Commissions, viz 

Justices of the peace. 
Other civil officers, 

* On Fish inspectors. 
On outstanding notes. 
Interest on do. 

forfeitures, and bills of costs, viz. 
Sundry persons, 
In Penobscot Co. 



195 
196 



T78.45 
44.28 



7. 
66.d8 



42.26 

«27.2S 

80.758 26 
6 18\4« 

66.64d.7t 
11.077.56 



44.264.69 
17.671.97 



778.70 



6.165.60 

1.09 L 
45. 

822.7^ 



76.98 



'1 
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r 

For Military exemptions, 

On claims assigned by Massachusets, 

Of James Irish, land agent, 

Miscellaneous. 

Appropriation for expense at Arsenal, refunded, 

Unexpended balance of contingent fund, 

Temporary loan, 

Appropriated of Cumb. and Oxf. Canal money > 

to discbarge temporary loan, and other debts, ^ 

Total, 

Receipts during the year 1827. 

Cash in the treasury Jaii I 1827 

Receired on State tax of 1821 9.11 

State tax of 18i2S 7.43 

State tax of 1823 7.43 

State tax of 1824 8.27 

State tax of 1825 18.27 

State tax of 1826 45.927.03 

State tax of 1827 8. 603.96 



Taxes on Banks, 




Justices' fees, in S. J. Court, viz. 




York, 


161 


Cumberland, 


233 60 


Lincoln, 


171.40 


Hancock, 


90.80 


Kennebeck, 


115 


Penobscot. 


305,40 


Oxford, 


35.80 


Somerset, 


45.80 


VV ashington. 


£38.40 


Justices' fees in C. C. Pleas viz. 




York, 


1.366.50 


Cumberland, 


1.308.90 


Lincoln, 


1.069.70 


Hancock, 


687.20 


Kennebeck, 


1,31J'..70 


Penobscot, 


1.001.50 


Oxford, 


335.60 


do. deficit of last year, 


8 


Somerset, 


474.20 


Washington, 


630.10 


Waldo, 


62.10 



Buties on commissions, viz. 

^ To Justices of the peace. 
Other civil officers, 



855 

369 



i58.ei 

.1.000 
30. 

too. 

83.41 
10.000. 

15.000 



97.587.11 



t.097.17. 



49.581,41 
19.967,97 



1.597^* 



8.269. 



1.224 
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commissions to fish inspectors, 
notes due the State, 

Interest, 



militar}^ exemptions, 

ss forfeitures and penalties, 

iiaims assigned by Massachusetts, 

Tames Irish, land agent, 

01 loans, 

ropriated from Cumberland and ? 

9rd canal fund, { 

rdrawn by mistake on pay roll of Council 1825, 

•eeds of Sullivan bridge lottery, 

Total, 



seeds of Cumberland and Oxford 
at fund, 

*est on appropriations from said 
to the use of the State, 



50. 



90. 




23,61 






113.61 
4 






2 




18 




18.037.39 




22.000 




. 3.900 


825, 


100 




3.1f3.55 




124.935.85 


4.051.36 




892,72 


A.Qdd.nn 



38 



it.. 
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Expenditures. 

The expenditures of a State, or nation, as well as its popu- 
lation, have been arranged by political economists, under dif- 
ferent titles as suited their respective systems ; and no small 
ingenuity has been displayed, by the partizans of different the- 
ories, each in illustrating, and defending his own theory, and 
disproving the propriety of those of others. The various heads 
under which the different items of expenditure, or classes of 
the population have been arranged, may be chiefly, if not whol- 
ly, included in the terms, guardian, distributive, directly, indi- 
rectly or partially productive, unproductive, consumptive ; 
and different writers have sometimes refered the same subject 
to different classes ; but it is not within the design of this work 
to enter into disquisitions upon the propriety or impropriety, 
of any particular mode of arranging these different subjects ; 
Yet as some principle of classification, is to say the least, con- 
venient, an attempt Will be made to assign to each of the dif- 
ferent branches of the public expenditure of the State, a dis- 
tinctive title ; without, however, undertaking to defend the pro- 
priety of the assignment, any farther than by a simple state- 
ment of the principles on which it is made ; and each reader, 
as his own judgment shall dictate, will suffer the assigmnent to 
remain, or remove it to some other class, to which, in his opin- 
ion, it may more properly be referred. , 

Those expenditures of public monies, which are made for 
objects \which do not directly reproduce money, or other cap- 
ital equivalent ; nor partake of the character of those public 
improvements, which of themselves, either directly yield a rev- 
enue to the government, or facilitate the acquisition of wealth 
by the citizens of the State, or increase the intrinsic value of 
the property of the individual citizens of tlie State, or that of 
the community, may, in some sense be with propriety con- 
sidered as unproductive ; or, perhaps without much impropri- 
ety, ^as consumptions of the public revenue. 
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This however is not always correct, and these terms some- 
times convey an idea stronger than is intended. There are 
many objects of expenditure, which do not directly reproduce 
capital nor revenue, yet which are equally necessary and ad- 
vantngeous with those which do so ; and without which the 
welfare of the people could not be ejEciently promoted, nor 
their rights and liberties securely exist ; and the teims guardi- 
an, or disti*ibutive, will express their character with inuch more 
accuracy. 

To this class belong all that pertains to the Executive, LiCgis- 
lative, and Judicial departments, with all their circumstances and 
contingencies, so far as is necessary for the discharge of their 
proper functions ; but any excess, beyond this point, must be 
termed consumptive, or waste expenditure. To these also, 
within certain limits, and under certain qualifications, may be 
added the Military department. 

Expenditures for the education of youth, and for public in- 
strnction generally, in all its various forms, are also, by some, 
included in this class ; and no doubt with propriety ; but when 
it is considered that these may have a direct, and powerful, 
bearing on the means of increasing the wealth of the commu- 
nity (as unquestionably its happiness) and diminishing many of 
the public burdens ; that the proper intellectual and moral cul- 
ture of tlie rising generations, forms the surest basis for any in- 
crease, or even the continuance, of the power of the commu- 
nity ; and that virtue and intelligence, the foundation of which 
must be laid in youth, and preserved by continual instruction, 
may be said to be incorporated with, and form an essential 
part of the capital slock, from which the disposable public 
wealth and strength are to flow ; or, are qualities without 
which all capital must fail of accomplishing its proper end, and 
may be mischievous instead of useful ; this article may with 
great propriety be classed with those of productive expendi- 
ture ; qualified however, by the condition that it is properly 
directed. With some, the propriety of this may be questiona- 
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ble ; and it may be admitted that if this can be in any sense 
properly *assigned to the productive class, it is less directly so ; 
but it is not intended to enter the lists of debate on the question, 
and it will merely be said, that, for the purposes of this work, 
and for the reasons here assigned, this subject will be consider- 
ed as belonging to those of productive expenditure. 

Those public expenditures the objects of which directly pro- 
duce wealth, or reproduce the capital expended, with a profit ; 
or which, by the facilities or conveniences they render to the 
people, enable them to increase their wealth or comforts ; or 
which give an intrinsic value to the property of the individual 
citizens in general, or to that of the State at large, must be 
styled productive expenditures ; and, however large may be 
their amount, yet, if they are made judiciously, and with pro- 
per economy, they can not be considered as consumptions of the 
public revenue, but are in fact secure investments of so much 
of the floating public capital, and additions to the public resour- 
ces, or in many cases, the actual creation of new capital. 

And, even if these expenditures are made, not from capital, 
or revenue actually existing and disposable ; but from anticipa- 
tbns oa the faith of future reimbursement, with an annual 
rent, or interest, for the use of them ; still, if they add to the 
annual wealth or income of the community, any thing more 
than sufficient to re-imburse the annual rent, or interest requir- 
ed as a compensation for the anticipation, they add to the 
public capital, precisely the amount of this surplus. 

The importance of the distinction between the effects of 
expenditures of this and the preceding, or any other class ; 
and the extensive interest which this State peculiarly, may 
have in the result of such distinctions, will justify the introduc- 
tion of some illustrations of the different principles. 

If the State should adopt the system of borrowing money to 
defray the ordinary annual expenses of government ; or, to 
meet those expenditures which are considered as belonging to 
the unproductive, or guardian class ; the interest annually paid 
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for the loan, is a perpetual subduction from the annual revenues 
of the State, or from tlie aggregate of the individual revenues 
of the community. And, if the process is repeated, frcfm 
year to year, it must eventually produce an accumulation of 
public debt, to discharge which, or even the interest of which, 
nothing but a correspondent, or superior, accumulation of gen* 
eral wealth and prosperity will be equal ; and, whenever the 
wealth and prosperity of the country become stationary, the 
additional interest on the continual additional loans, must ac-^ 
cumulate until the whole disposable annual revenues of tlie 
country will be unequal to its dii^charge, and the end must be 
a general bankruptcy. So with a private individud, who 
borrows continually to defray the current expenses of his fam* 
ily. In process of time he must mortgage his estate. Thcf 
accumulating interest on his annual loans, must, by degrees, 
arrive to a sum which exceeds his annual revenues ; and, at 
length absorb his capital stock, and leave him bankrupt. 

Or if, instead of borrowing money for these purposes, they 
are effected by means of revenue annually accruing, still, as 
they directly reproduce nothing, the amount of the expenditure 
is so much subduction from the means of effecting dtber ob- 
jects, and therefore should be carefully guarded, and limited 
to the least possible sum ; but as these objects, though not di- 
rectly productive, yet are indispensably necessary for^the well 
being of the community, this least possible sum should riot be 
less than that which will command the talents of the best and 
ablest men to perform the services required, and prompt their 
utmost diligence and economy in the administration of the 
public concerns. 

On tlie other hand, if the State borrows money, or creates 
a stock, to be appropriated to expenditures of the productive 
class ; for example — internal improvements, such as roads, ca- 
nals, railways, he, for the accommodation of the citizens at 
large, or for the promotion of tlie sale and settlement of its pub- 
lic lands ; and if these improvements enable the people gene- 



19% tp transact their business with an anuual saving of time 
and labor, the available value of which is equivalent to the in- 
terest of the money borrowed, or stock created ; then the ex-; 
penditure takes nothing from the capital, nor revenue, of thie 
eiommunity ; and if the available value of the labor, which the 
improvements enable the community to save annually, exceeds 
that of the labor requisite to produce the sum necessary to de- 
fray the interest of the loan, or stock created ; then the expen- 
diture becomes productive, or is an investment of capital, or 
creation of new capital, to an amount equal to the value of the 
surplus of the labor it saves, over the value of the labor 
i^quisite to produce the means of discharging the annual 
bterest : — Or, \{ the improvements consist in opening its va- 
cant lands^ to the access of settlement and improvement, and 
SiciHtating the means of transporting their products to a 
market, then they impart an additional vahie to the lands ; 
and the available excess of this value, over that of the expen- 
diture, is a creation 'of so much additional public capital. It 
is not material to the principle, whether this excess of vahie, 
or actual increase of capital, is drawn into the public trea- 
atuy^i^^ shape of the increased price which may be paid 
by purchasers for their lands, or by the people generally, in 
the shape of tolls, or compensation for their individual use of 
'die improvements effected ; or whether it remains in the hands 
of the community who may have received the benefit, as a 
fimd firom which they may be better enabled to meet any tax- 
^s, which tlie public exigencies may require at a future time* 
^Xfste increased ability exists somewhere— either in the hands of 
the government or people ; and is available when occasion may 
require. 

So it is in individual cases ; and the prmciple may be illus- 
trated in various ways, and its application may be made to va- 
rious other subjects ; but these will suffice. 

The different objects of public expenditure, which occur 
withm this State, may be considered separately, as falling un- 
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der the more immediate supervision of the Legislature, local 
authorities of the several counties, and the inhabitants of the 
towns respectively, in their corporate capacities. The funds 
appropriated to them, are received at, and expended directly 
from, the treasuries of the State, counties and towns respect- 
ively ; and administered under the immediate control of these 
respective authorities. 

Those expenditures which are within the direct care of the 
Legislature may be classed, and distinguished, as follows : 

First. Guardian, or distributive. 

To this class belong, 1 . The support of the Executive and 
Legislative departments, including the pay of their members, 
ojEcers and servants, with all the expenses, permanent and 
contingent, which pertain to the discharge of their functions* 
2. That of the administration of civil and criminal justice ; so 
far as relates to the salaries of the Judges, and a part of the 
ojEcers of the Supreme Court, and Court of Common Pleas 
— support of the State Prison-^osts in criminal prosecutions, 
Sic. 3. Militia establishment, except so far as is borne by the 
officers and soldiers, in their personal services, and incidental 
expenses, of which no account is made. 4. Miscellaneous 
contingencies. 

Second. Productive. 

1. Surveys and general management of the concerns and 
sales of the public lands and timber. 2. Location, opening 
and maintenance of public roads, generally those connected 
with the public lands— -occasional grants for the support of oth- 
er public roads, and bridges. 3. Promotion of education, by 
grants of land, or annuities, to colleges and academies. 

Third. Unproductive. 

1. Support of paupers. 2. Grants and pensions to, and 
agencies for the care of the Indians. 3. Pensions and gratu- 
ities for services rendered, or injuries sustained in public service. 

Fourth. Miscellaneous. 

The foUowmg is an abstract of the amount of disbursements 
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from the State treasury from the first organization of the gov- 
ernment to the close of the year 1827, viz. 

FVom the organization of thp Government, to the close of the 

year 1821. 

Pay of the House of Representatives, 33.052.50 

Senate, \ 5.581 

Council, 3.193.50 

Appropriations, 20. 1 34. i 6 

Siilaries, 14.965.95 

Interest on State debt, 1.773.32 

Miscellaneous Accounts, 1820, 1.329.91 

do. do. 1821, 3.487.92 

Military accounts, 1821, 3.486.53 

Court martial at Bucksport, 1.313.70 

Pay of Committee on valuation, 2.001.70 

Electors of President and Vice President, 182 

Pauper accounts, 7.276.51 

Total, 97.7/8.70 



Disbursements during the year 1822. 

Pay of the House of Representatives, 14.104.00 

Senate, 2.349 

CouncU, 1.764 

Reimbursement of loans, 46.800 

Interest on ^tate debt, 3.368.90 

^Salaries, viz. 

Governor, 1.230.45 

Secretary of State, 700 

Adjutant General, 700 

Treasurer, 900 

Chief Justice S. J. Court, 1.800 

2 Associates, do. 3.000 

Attorney General, 950 

Reporter, 600 



11.493.85 

former Chief J. C. C. C.P. 294.80 

Commissioners under the act of Separation, 3.127 

Board of Jurisprudence, 750 
Annuities, 

To Bowdoin College, 3.000 

To Medical School, 1.000 

To Waterville College, 1.000 
Costs in Criminal Prosecutions, viz. 

In York County, 952,39 

39 
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Cumberland, 


1.466.38 




Lincoln, , 


r.947.42 




Hancock, 


1.446.77 


, 


Waflhington, 


937.57 




Oxford, 


54.81 




Kennebeck, 


1.559.81 




Somerset, 


215.5a 




Penobscot, 


466.50 


9.047.3a 

81.80 


To Land Agents, per special resolves. 




Clerks in Sec'jy. Adj. Gen. and Treas. 


Offices. 


337.50 


Engrossing clerks. 




260 


Chaplains, 




65 


Indians, 




412 


Pensions, 




132 


Reward to Informer, 




40 


State Printing, 




2.232.01 


Fuel, 




407.81 


Postage, 




83.70 


Removal of Ordnance and Military Stores: 


400. 


Military expenses. 




T.259.24 


Paupers, 




2.579.39 


Sheriffs' accounts, 




490.29 


Coroners' accounts, 




147.98 


Miscellaneous accounts, 


year 1823. 


1.470.11 


Total, 


114.497.61 


Disbursements during the 




Pay of the House of representatives, 




14.582.50 


Senate, 




2.521 


Council, 




1.729 


Pay roll of accounts, No. 4. viz. 






Paupers account. 


204.27 




Military accounts, 


7.173.44 




Sheriffs', 


195.28 




Coroners', 


130.23 




Printers', 


715.64 




Miscellaneous, 


1.422.33 






9.841.19 




Deduct an unpaid balance, 


51 


9.790.19 


Salaries, viz. 




Governor, 


1.500 




Secretary of Stat«, 


70iO 
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Adjutant General, 700 

Treasurer, 553.85 

Chief Justice S. J. Court, 1.800 



2 associates, 


3.000 




3 Justices C. C. Pleas, 


3.291 




Attorney General, 


1.000 


# 


Reporter, 


600 






* 


13.144.85 


Annuities, 




To Bowdoin College, 


3.000 




To M^cal School, 


1.000 




Waterville College, 


1.000 




Gardiner Lyceum, 


1.000 




f 




6.000 
2.250 


Interest on State debt. 


• 


Costs in criminal prosecutions, viz. 






York county, 


1.599.^ 




Cumberland, 


4.072.01 


• 


Lincoln, 


1.583.07 




Hancock, 


1.129.68 




Washington, 


331.60 




Oxford, 


772.23 


• 


Somerset, 


248.60 




Penobscot, 


592,13 




Kennebeck, 


953.14 




Lincoln, 


1.801.09 


13.083.70 
1.345.42 


Pay of commissioners under the act of Separation, 


Miscellaneous services. 




614.14 


Pensions and gratuities. 




534 


Engrossing clerks. 


' 


400 


Chaplains, 




70 


Miscellaneous, 




2.481.73 


Military, 




700 


Printing, 




500 


Reports, 




600 


To land agents, 






William Vance, 


75 




James Irish, 


240.50 








315.50 
26.000 


In i^t for State prison. 




Total, 


96.662.03 



Disbursements during the year 1824. 
Pay of the House of Representatives, 16.985.50 



^ I 
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Pay of the Senate, 




2.719.50 


Council. 




2.538 


On roll of accounts No. 4. 




41 


On roll of accounts No. 5. viz. 




^ 


Military accounts, 


5.530.50 




Sheriffs', 


463.28 




Coroners', 


1.033.60 




Indian -igents', 


65.76 




Miscellaneous, 


1.836.30 





deduct unpaid balance. 



'9.029. 18 
107.25 



8.921.93 



Salaries, viz. 






Governor, 


1.500 




Secretary of State, 


850 




do. extra. 


200 




Treasurer, 


639.86 




do. 


595.02 




Justices S. J. Court, 


4,800 




Justices C. C. Pleas, 


3.609 




Attorney General, 


750 




Reporter, 


600 


14.243.88 


Annuities. 

Bowdoin College, 


3.000 


Medical school, 


1.000 




Waterville College, 


1.000 


5.000 
1.750 


Interest on State debt, 




Cost in criminal prosecutions, viz. 






In York, 


1.278.70 




Cumberland, 


575.56 




Oxford, 


450.23 




Lincoln, 


2.124.51 




Hancock, 


471.08 




Kennebeck, 


1.507.88 




Penobscot, 


630.58 




Somerset, 


426.80 




Washington, 


609.05 


8.074.39 


On account of State prison, 




Commissioners, 


163.72 




Superintendant, 


2.914.35 




Warden, for supplies, 


3.500 


6.578.07 

2ooe 


State arsenal, 
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irter Master General's department, 400 

Liand Agents, viz. 

Mark Trafton, 650.19 

Eben. C. Wilder, 104.85 

James Irish, 100 



irards for informing. 




805.04 
120 


sions. 




444 


plains, 


' 


80 


tingent fund for 1823, 




14.50 


9. do. 1824, 




649.96 


ian Agents, 




732.81 


ks, viz. 






In Secretary's Office, 


674 




Treasurer's Office, 


100 


^ 


Adjutant Gen's. Office, 


150 


924 


e Printing, 




500 


ry of commissioners under act of Separation, 


98 


nts for opening public roads, ' 




610 


sengers, door keepers, &.c. 




450 


jtors of President and Vice President, 


198 


sellaneous, 


Ifear 1825. 


1.171.13 


Total, 


76.144.7J 


Disbursements during the 


- 


of House of Representatives, 


* 


18.055 


Senate, 




3.233 


Council, 




2.365 


.nee of roll of accounts, No. 5, 




107 


of accounts. No. 6, viz. 






Military Accounts, 


5.248.96 




Sheriffs' 


247.61 




Coroners* 


66.40 




Printers' 


1.114.77 




Miscellaneous, 


1.892.39 






8.57Q.13 




Error and unpaid bal. 


101.66 


. 8.468.47 


iries, viz. 




Governor, 


1.500 




Justices Supreme J. C. 


4.800 




Justices C. C. P. 


3.900 


^ 
«" 


Secretary of State, 


900 
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Treasurer, 

Adjutant General, 

Attorney Geneial, 

Reporters, 

Warden of State Prison, 

Costs in Criminal Prosecutions, viz. 
In York, 

Cumberland, 

Oxford, 

Somerset, 

Lincoln, 

Hancock, 

Penobscot, 

Kennebeck, 

Washington, 

Annuities and Grants, 

To Bowdoin College, 
Medical School, 
Waterville College, 
Gardiner Lyceum, 



900 

700 

1.250 

600 

875 



2.624.27 

2.790.47 

786.96 

775.56 

1.963.42 

1.356.39 

850.01 

523.97 

376.15 



3.000 
1.000 
1.500 
IJOQO 



Anniiity to American Asylum at Hartford, 

Interest on State debt. 

Support of State Prison, 

State Arsenal, 

Quarter Master General's department. 

Land Agent, James Irish, 

Indian Agents, for supplies and services, 

Pensions, 

Commissioners under the act of Separation^ 

For expenses, 750 

For services, 255 



Surveyors of public lands, 

To Agents to locate and clear roads, viz. 

Daniel Wilkins, 600 

William Vance, 279 

Joseph Fairbank, 400 



For Reports of decisions of Sup. J. Court, 
State Printing, 
Stationary , 
Chaplains, 

Duties on commissions refunded, 
Fuel. 



15.4^25 



12.047. 



6.500 

500 

2.250 

3.652 

541 

100 

l.OOO.l' 

3.404.r 

336 



1.005 

298. 



1.279 
731 
850 
300 

80 

50 
263.6^ 



EXPENDITURES. 5ll 

Engrossing Clerks, &c. 815.50 

Contingent Fund, 582.95 

Tax on township No. 1, 7th range, remitted, 4.05 

»cellaneous, 2.686.05 

Total, 86.945.76 



Amount of State debt at the close of this year viz. 

Loan, 40.000 

Due the Treas. for adv. 6.187.48 

Sundry outstanding balances, 4.6S3.01 

50.82a.4» 

Disbursements during the year 1826. 

id corrected balance due the Treas. last year, 6.185.49 

f of House of Representatives, 21.271 

Senate, 3.344 

Council, 2.^64 

ance bf roll of accounts. No. 6, 80 

II of accounts, No. 7, viz. 

Military accounts, 5.097.77 

Sheriffs' 89.12 

Coroners' 85.07 

Pauper 52 

Printers* 1.102.52 

Miscellaneous, 1.101 .30 



7.527.78 
Deduct unpaid balance, 2.50 

atieif, viz. 

Governor, 1.500 
Secretary of State, 900 

Treasurer, 900 

Adjutant General, 700 

Justices Sup. J. Court, 4.800- 

Justices C. C. P. " 3.600 

Attorney General, 1.000 
Reporter, 600 

Warden of State Prison, 52S 



tt0 in criminal prosecutions, viz. 

York, 531.40 

Cumberland, 626.73 

Oxford, 246.49 

Somerset, 318.56 

Lincoln, 1.391.0S 



7.525.28 



14.525 
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Hancock, 189.49 

Kennebeck, 452.48 

Penobscot, 139.27 

Washington, 431.52 



Annuities and Grants, 

To Bowdoin College, 3.000 

Medical School, 1.000 

Waterville College, 2.000 

Gardiner Lyceum, 1.000 



4.327.43 



7.00§ 



American Asylum at Hartford, 385 

State Prison, 2.080 

State Arsenal, 1.692.35 

Quarter Master General's department, 2.900 

Land Agent, (James Irish,) 1.000 ^ 
Commissioners under the act of separation, 

for services, 401.87 » 

for surveys, 1.250 



1.651.87 

Surveyors of public lands, 644.62 

Agents for opening public roads, viz. 

Obed Wilson, 500 

Luther Eaton, 100 



600 



Indian Agents, 

For Penobscot tribe, 1.726.89 

For Passamaquoddy tribe, 225 

1.951.89 

Reports of decisions of S. J. Court, 150 

Stationary, 300 

Purchase of Laws, &c. of United States, 100 

Postage, 222.69 

Chaplains, 75 

Attorney General, for extra services, 231.26 

Taxes on Township No. 8, 8th range, remitted, 32.44 

Duty on commissions, refunded, 50 

Pensions, 480 

Engrossing clerks, &c. 850 

Interest on State Debt, 2.000 

Temporary loan refunded, 10«000 

Interest on do. 281 .97 

Contingent fund, 200 

Miscellaneous, 1 .088.67 

Total, 95.489.95 
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•ant of State debt at the close of this year, 
Contracted previous to this year, 40.000 
this year, to Canal fond, • 15^000 
Sundry unpaid balances, 4.844.71 

Disbursements during the year 1827. 
[>f House of Representatives, 
Senate, 
Council, 

Military accounts. 
Coroners* 
Sheriffs' 

Printers' accounts, 
Miscellaneous, 



4.687.79 

8.28 

270.98 

1.670.17 

1.979.46 



Deduct unpaid balance. 



8.616.68 
19. 



ries, VIZ. 



Late Governor, balance. 

Present Governor in part, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Adjutant General, 

Justices S. J. C. 

Atorney General, 

Reporter, 

Justices C. C. P. 

Warden of State prison, 

do. balance of former year. 



891.44 
1.108.56 

900 

900 

700 
4.800 
1.000 

600 
3.300 

700 

175 



1 in criminal prosecutions, viz. 




York, 


2.081.78 


Cumberland, 


1.727.25 


Oxford, 


445,08 


Somerset, 


199.13 


Lincoln, 


L755.34 


Hancock, 


1.449.50 


Penobscot, 


1.509.19 


Kennebeck, 


641.22 


Washington, 


426,07 



lities, viz. 

Bowdoin College, 
Medical School, 
Waterville College, 



3.000 
1.000 
2.000 



59.84471 

19.047 
3.236 
2.151 



a597i» 



14575.00 



10.234.56 



40 
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Gardiner Lycevm, h9Mh 



<^t^ 



7.000 



American Asjplmii at HwtfiMrd^ 1.028.75 

State prison, 9.810.25 

State Arsenal, 632.09 

Commissioners under ast of Septratiofi, 549.17 

Surveyors of nublic lands, 9.110 

Preptfations for permanent seat of Government, 373.13 
Indian Agents, vii. 

For VtoolMCOl tribe, 1.769;69f 

Paaaamaquoddj tribe, 150 

— 1.919.67 

State Printing, 500 

Reports of decisiDBS of S. J. Court, 787 

Books and Stationary, 550 

Postage, 200.30 

Chaplains, 75 

Pensions, 753 

Engrossing clerks, 956 

State taxes on Thompson Pond pIfeinl«lion^. HQ«k> ) qo ^a 

ton and Rowland, remitte4^ j *^ 

Temporary loans refUnded, 23.000 

Interest on State debt, 3,093.57 

Sullivan Bridge, 3.173.55 
Miscellaneous, vi2« 

Military 15.00 

Supplies for hying out > go o» 
road to Houlton y 

Sundry contingencies 229.91 

313.73 

Counterfeit and uncurrent money received 14 



^ Total, $124,035.03 

Amount of State debt at the close of this year 57.900 

Unpaid balances of accounts and warrants 4.790.31 

62.690.31 
Cash in the treasury 8.206.82 



Balance $54,483.49 



KSMEMIkinntM. 
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It id not uncommon to consider as the revenues and expen- 
ditures of the State, those sums only, which pass directly into 
the State Treasury, and from thence are appropriated directly 
to purposes, under ^the immediate cognizance of the Le- 
gislative body ; but these, in reality, constitute but a compara- 
tively small part of the aggregate of the public burdens. 

So much of the expense of the general administration of 
justice as arises from the support of the Judiciary, and princi- 
pal law officers ; and so much of that of the administration of 
criminal justice, as arises from the costs of prosecutions for 
certain crimes and offences ; and for the support of the State 
prison, passes through the State Treasury. The amount of 
this branch of the public receipts and disbursements, is exhib- 
ited in 

TABLE IT. 

Jkbttract of the amount of receipts and disbursements of the State 
Treasury on account of the administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice. 



RKOEIPTS 1 IIISBUR>^EMENT8. 




YEARS. 


Justices' fo«>8, 
fines, forfeit. 
&,e duties on 
Gonum«> &c 


Salaries, bills 
of cost, &c. 


Expenditttres for 
building and 81^». 
porting the State 
Prison. 




1822 


$5,404.86 


17.060.T3 








1823 


7.767.00 


22.774.70 


26.000.00 






1824 


8.778.58 


17.953.39 


6.578.07 






1825 


6 916.64 


22.597.20 


4.527.00 






1826 


8.108.38 


14.327.43 


2.605.00 






1827 


10.892.70 


29.984.56 


10.510.00 





But, much the greater part of the expense of the adminis- 
tration of justice is received and paid at the several county 
treasuries, and does not appear m the annual reports of the 
finances of the State, rendered by the State treasurer to the 
Legislature. 

And, besides these, the expenses of the administration of 
justice, in petty concerns between individuals, amounts in real- 
ity to a large sum in the aggregate ; but being paid wholly by 
the litigeunt parties it is not generally viewed in the light of a 
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{HabKc jBxpendiCiive ; yet k is so in fact, ts the money so ex- 
pended 18^ the represeiftative of so much time enjoyed in ibe 
most unproductive of labors, tnd is t peq)etual sinking £nid of 
llie a^egate productive ability of the connnunity. Tfaere are 
BO means iiowever of asceitaniog, nor of formipg any tolen^ 
conjecture of its asnowit. 

h addition to the various expenses incident to the adndnia- 
tration of jusftice, tiie several counties incur some comparodveigf 
trivial e!q)ef>ses in tfie location of public roads ; and sometimes, 
but not frequeody, for their oonaintenance. To de&cy these 
4exf)ei»es in part, cert»n fees and dudes are levied, on certain 
iramac^lMns wkhin the respective counties ; and die nesidse is 
assessed «ipon the inhabitants at fai^, in propoiliion to the te- 
lative amount of their State taxes. 

For the purpose of a proper supervision of the county au- 
thorities, and to judge of the extent and necessity of the annual 
county taxes proposed, the laws require ao annual account of 
the receipts and expenditures of each county, and an estifliate 
of their probable amount for each ensuing year, to be laid be- 
fore the Legislature, previous to the grant of any county tax. 
From these estimates, as they appear on the files of the Legis- 
lature, a general view oi the classification and amount of county 
receipts and expenditures is ^tempted m tables 5 and 7 ; but 
as the accounts and estimates are rendered differently in dif- 
ferent counties ; and in some rather loosely and imperfectly, 
the attempt can be c(Hisidered only as an af^oximation towards 
^e trudi. 

TABL.£ V. 

Estirmite of receipts into the several county treasuries, exclusive tf 
direct taxes. 

YORK. 



TE^AS. 1 1821 1822 1823 1824 1825 | 1826 1827 


Jury fees, 6nes,co8ts,&c. 


$706 








$200 


$260 


$250 


Probate fees 




$615 






250 


. 




Entries 










350 


310 


320 


1-2 overplus clerk*8 fees 










200 


100 


190 


Justices fees 










200 


200 




Duty on deeds 














150 



RBIBNUBS- 3i9 

TABLE V— coNTii«fK>. 
CUMBERLAND. 

~|l82r7l8a2 fl8g3"| ia3< |"T8a5 I IBM JlSSf 



J^U,^ ' 




400.00|270,00|350. 001350 O(l|280.0l)j450.00 






3oao(i; 350,01 


400,00 360.011800. 00. 300.00 


Duties on dmdi 




2oo.oo|2oa.o( 


2Ba00|250.00j250.0Ql 250.00 


Probila fem 


1 


liDo.no|ioo.oo| 



' 


1821 


U22 |1823 |1S24 


I82B |1B2G |1B2T 


Jury feea 


48.00 
12.00 


4ft3.ao 2sa.oo 


490,00 427.00 857.00 


Un.-lainied bills of cos'- 






1 1 26.00 


OfsIMB for poor pris'Ders 




239.5&50l.6g 








136.00,251.17 2BT.0( 


261.90 lao.oo'soi.oo 


Surplus eourl roes.Bnt.ftd 




906.81.979.6(1 35 2.O0'lOI.2O329.00'414,00 


1.3 aurpl'ifl clerk's fee^ 




1 1551.44 I2S.4J.45S.91r6a4.9fi 






I45,2l|l63.T5 223.40;l93.98 


Recaived of Co. Treas. 


1 





1 1831 1 leaa laa* 

iui 43G.T6 

I 4iriB 

[ I1t.T9 

i 11M 

I I4!.4l>l2B2.e0 



140.00 259.041 

lSl.e2|lB0.2S 
I B8.6B 
6,50 

iaB.«a|22i.6a 



Bills of co«t 
Duty on deedi 
Pi«bMe fees 



WASHINGTON. 

~i821 I 1822 I 1823 | 1S24 | I B25 

104.80J188.96|407.90]5 '*'"'■ 



126 I 1327 
I.2o[b71.40 
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TABLE V— CONTINUED. 

KENNEBECK. 

The returns from this county exhibit no general estimate but dialled 
accounts without arrangement. 



OXFORD. 



1 1821 1 1822 I 1828 | 1824 1 1825 1 1826 1 182^ 



Fines & costs of Co. Att. 

Duties on deeds 

Fines &c of Jus. Peace 

Entries 

Probate fees 

Jury fees 



91.911 

11.25129.68 

7.50 

102.80 60.40 

91.45.177.84 

28.00. 42.00 



SOMERSET. 



J821 I 1822 I 1823 | 1824 | 1825 1 1826 | 1827 



Duties on deeds 

" on Att'y. at S.J.C. 
Jury fees 
Licenses 
Fines k, costs 
Entries 
Probate fees 



162.87| 156.9 

i 

188.0oil96. 



125.45 124.95|129.45|156.11 

80.00' j ! 

91.00.119.00;i89.00:il9.00 
I 40.00, 

58.74: 96.04! 17.25 54.50 230.85} 84. 
175.20 215.20:202.00:216.80 128. 



I 80.70i 60.60i 81.44 41.90| 





PENOBSCOT. 












1821 


1S22 1823 1824 


1825 


1826 1827 


Jury fees 

Licenses 

Duties on deeds 

Entries 

Costs and fines 

Probate fees 

1-2 surplus clerk's fees 




135.68! 

220.12 

91.96 


196.00 

79.97 
84.00 
10.50 
50.75 


217.00 

116.29 

88.20 

8.00 

24.85 


208.00 

175.60 
102.00 

50.00 




843.00P 

158.27^ 
217.26P 

80.0^ 
52.8^ 



The incomplete and evidently loose form of most of these- 
estimates, renders it difficult to draw from them any very ac- 
curate account of the aggregate revenue derived from these 
sources ; but they may afford some bdication of the relative 
productiveness of each source, in a general point of view ; and 
may be of some use as a guide, should any more perfect sys^ 
tern of exhibiting the financial concerns of the community be 
attempted hereafter. 

The direct revenues accruing to each county, are mor^ 
easily ascertamed, and are exhibited in 
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Expenditures. 

The different objects of the expenditures of the several 
counties belong abnost wholly to the guardian or distributive 
class. Some small part, such as the laying out and repair of 
roads and bridges, which sometimes are defrayed by the coun- 
ties, may be assigned to the productive ; and a part must be 
considered as unproductive. Their specific objects, and 
amount, in each county, are not very accurately known ; but, 
from such returns as have been made of them, a partial and 
imperfect estimate is exhibited in 

TABLK Til. 

Estimated amount and objects of the expenditures of the several 
Counties. 

YORK. 





1821 


1822 


1823 1 1824 1 1825 


1826 1827 


Jurors 


1.750 


1.760 




2.200 


2.0001 


2.000 


Justices C. S. 


160 


160 






200 


foo 


200 


Judge of Probate 


50 


275 


1 




275 


275 


300 


Register of Probate 














500 


Sheriffs and Criers 


320 


500 






550 


550 


650 


Constables & Coroners 


86 


100 






165 


165 


260 


Expen. of goals & pris. 


540 


500 






490 


500 


540 


Clerk's Bills 


200 








120 


120 


120 


Treasurer 


220 


200' 










Contingencies 


60 


100 










Laying Roads,dam. &c. 


320 


200; 




3.000 


4.055' 8.300 


Costs in Crim. Prosecu. 




■ 


1.000 


1.000 1.000 



CUMBERLAND. 



Jurors 

Prisons and Prisoners 

Criminal Prosecutions 

Sheriffs &c Bills 

Constables for services 

Coroner's Inquisitions 

Judge of Probate 

Register of Probate 

M'inicipal Judjp^e 

Justices C. S. &c. 

Treasurer 

Record Books and Sta. 

Roads and Bridges 

Contingencies 



500 
450 
100 
12.000 
600 



3.300 3.000 
1.4001.500 
800 800 
8001.200 
200 250 
200 200 



3.000 2.800 



1821 1 1.8221 19 23 | 18 24| 1825]J826| 1827 

2.600 

1.400 

800 

800 

200 

200 
50 



600 400 
600 400 
100 350 
6004.400.75 
660 600 



1.550 
1.000. 
1.300 
255 
225 



800 



1.000 
230 
250 



2.800: 4.800 
450 
600 



400! 
700 



726 

410 
400 



l.OOOl 
230 
100 



670 450 
410 400 
400 



2.200|l.l50il.600 



400 
900 
850 



1I.181JI2 
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TABLE VTI — CONTINUED. 
LINCOLN. 



t 1821 I 1822 I 1828 | 1824 | 1826 | 18 26 | 18 27 



Jnron 
Sheriflb Bills 
Goostables 
CJoronera 
TreMBorer 
Justices C. S. 
Criers 
Clerk 
Crinunal Pros. 

Costs bef. J. P. 
Judge of Prob. 
Reg. of Probate 
Repairs h rent 
Prison & pris'rs. 
ICisoeUaDeous 
Laying roads, ) 
and damages. 5 



112$.87 
200.88 
279.01 

341.22 
149.50 



1200 
2108.92 
276 

226 



2409.99\ 2932.26 
784.18 



284.61 

388.86 

181 



2471.11 

122.40 

870 



289.60 

898.69 
260.50 
144 
118.67 

80.46 
800 

120 

1982.93 



2742.4913068.65 2484.40 2412.79 






257.52 

67.28 

894.62 

202.50 



90.79 
800 

1620 

1771.90 

1626.14 



210 



42.29 



1369.83 



283.46 268.06 



668.46 
180 



69.84 
800 

2420 
810.70 
1447.68 






81.87 
300 
600 

774.60 
1 223.69 

1212.60 



HANCOCK. 



1821 1822182311824 1826 1826 8127 



Court Orden 
Jnrors , 

SheriiBi and Crier 
Constables 
Jostices C. S. 



ofC.C. P. 

of 8. J. C. 
Treasurer's commissions 
Clerks 

County House 
Gaol and prisoners 
Crmiinal proitecutions 
Contingencies 
Roads, &C. 
Probate Salaries 



1725.75 

1090.70 

I 

I 
112.00 



1800 
1200 



887.17 



L800 



1800 



1200.1400 



700 



500 



500 



600 



700 
600 



1791.26 1965.77 
660.89 

175.42 244.58 
248.60 



283.80 



132.69 

249.18 

1186.65 

1424.58 

100.20 



400 



1800 
425 

160 



610 

400 
576 



WASHINGTON. 



1 


1821 


1822 1823 1824|1825 


1826 


182T 


Jurors 


960 


1150 1150 


11501 


! 126 764.83 lOOO 


Sheriff^ Clerk, and Attorney 


300 


500 600 


500 


700 230.00 


760 


Constables 


80 


160 150 


150 


125 106.06 


125 


Treasurer 


70 


70 85 


85 


85 


86 


Judge of Probate 


100 


160 


150 


160: 


160 


Re^erofPkobate 




' 








800 


Roads 


200 


400 200 


20<^ 


300 




800 


Contingencies 


400 


400 400 


400 


316 




800 


County Buildings 


1500 


10001000 


1000 1600 




1006 


Crinunal Prosecutions 




1 




221.261 



sm 



TABLE VII— oMimin*. 





lB2l|ie22|182S|lSl'j 


1S2S| 1S26 


Ts^ 


|u™« 


12fi0H!5U12&0iJ25( 


126011040.21 


vm 


Poor Prisoner. 


300 30)]l 300 3C( 




tm 


Road CommitlcM 


bOO son 30(1 801 


800 36T.li 


SIM 


Cnronera 


150 I5(ll laO 15< 




IM 


Shenfla, &c. 


200 2l.nl 20( 20) 


200 253.75 


7ftfl 


Clerk 


60 60 ill 51 




M 


ConBlBbleB 


100 lOOi !UI 101 


100 137.31 


lOfl 


Si a nonary 


50 60 a< 61 




» 


Joslices C. S. 


200 aOO 201 301 


200 67.75 


2«l 




150 160 151 151 




15* 


Crimmal PrcHttcuUone 


250 25ffl 2Sfl 250 
500, 500! odd BOO 


Z50: 436.T( 


KM) 




MOj 


RM 


Puilding Gaol 


lS0OU[iSOffl 


1 





SOMERSET. 





1B21, 1 1822, 

1033.63, er<o.oo 


1823. 1 1824. [ 1826. | 
6S8.G2~ 884.06 T60:46 


1826. i 1827. 




992.S7i26B.* 




108B.S( 


67.11 


97.171 81.84 100.81 


80.41 


t27.U 


Sheriifi, &c. 


367. le 


196.66 


246.591 2B3.94I 208.40 


321.91 


312.46 






78.2t 


88.45 87.73 






Crier 






i 64.00' 48.00 


76. OC 




ClBrkaBt.frv. 


104.Et 


92,33 


73.091 66.08: 57.99 




117.a< 


Judge of Prob. 


61.80, 117.n 


126.00, 125.001 126.00 


12B.0< 


111.60 


JualiMB C. S. 


79.1B| 80.7( 


90.80 80.801 58.10 


67.76 


67.oe 




104.8)1 284.16 


S29.29I 414.46, 470.31 


948.86 




Support of pris 


214,811 lOli.Ofl 


208.56, 129.82 227.90 


452. IS 








62.00 


172.8J 




Coo,.^„eie, 


400.001 66.44 


I 377.661 







KENNEBECK. 



i 1821. 


1822. 


1828. 


1824. 


162B. I 1626. 1 1827. 




2416.65 




1720.0( 


1550.00 IB 25.001 1460,0011300.00 


ConsrabUs 


83.41 








Justices C. S. 


141.41 




250.00 260.0( 


200.00 160.001 IBO.OS 


Counfy OrttatB 


2001.W 




1160.00, 


1 1 


Judee of Prob. 






200.0< 


200.0{ 


200.001 200.00; 300.0© 


SegBter orPro 










BOO.OO 


SberiK, tec. 








290.D( 


2»0.00| 1 760.0* 










300.01 


300.001 300.001 












100. 00 76.00 


Support of pria 






10O0.0( 


600.01 


460.00 4OO.O0I 


Laying o«tW 






470.00 40O.«(l 


400.00; 400.001 SOO.Oft 


Domage for do 






8OO.fl0!lO0O.OOl 750.001 7S0.0fl 









1 120.00! 1200.00 7O.O0I 
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TABLE Vn CONTINUED. 

PENOBSCOT. 





1821. 1 1822. 


182& \ 


1824. 


1825. 1826. 1 1827. 


Jurors 


900.00 


I000.00il000.00|1100.00 


900.00 


1880.71 


1880.68 


Justices C. S. 


76.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


120.68 


110.68 


0iieri(&, &c. 


206.00 


260.0<^ 


250.00 


800.00 


800.00 


524.66 


869.66 


Constables 


80.00 


83.00 


110.00 


150.00 


120.00 


95.72 


115.52 


Criminal pros. 


250.00 


300.00 


800.00 


800.00 


200.00 


800.00 


481.88 


Laying out roa. 


2^0.00 












42.58 


pamages on do. 










500.00 


250.00. 


Poor prisoners 


200.00 


200.00 


200.00 


200.00 


100.00 


200.00 


444.88 


Interest on debt 


50.00 


800.00 






1 

1 






Treasurer 


240.00 


200:00 


160.00 


176.00 


160.00 






Judge of Prob. 




75.00 


80.00 


100.00 


100.00 


150.00' 150.00 


Register of do. 














125.Qa 


Crier 






40.00 


50.00 


50.00 




, 69.00 


Contingencies 








125.00 


200.00 


200.00 




Court House 










liooo.oo 





From the foregoing, some tolerably accurate idea may be 
obtained respecting that part of the revenues and disbursements 
of the State, which passes through the State and County 
treasiiries ; and it will be perceived that but a small proportion 
of It is applied to what are, by way of distinction, termed po^ 
ductive expenditures ; — but the amount thus far exhibited, con- 
stitutes only a mmor part of the subject. 

The greatest share however of the aggregate revenues of the 
community, is confined to the direct care of the inhabitants of 
the respective towns in which they are raised and applied ; and 
does not appear in any of the foregoing accounts. With the 
exception of some trifling sums, they proceed from direct taxes 
on the inhabitants and estates within each town. Their ex- 
penditure is chiefly on objects of the productive class ; an^ 
though the amount is vastly greater than that orajl other of the 
public expenditures, and accrues in the general^ unacceptable 
form of direct taxation, yet they are in most cases borne witb 
more cheerfulness than any other contributions tP t^ CQjtn)xu}|p 
welfare. = , 

The objects to which these revenues are applied^ may be, ^ 
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general, comprised under the descriptions of 1st. Education of 
youth in the primary schools of the respective towns ; 2nd. 
Making and repairing of roads and bridges ; 3d. Support of 
the poor, and 4th. Incidental charges of administering the con- 
cerns of the several towns. 

Of the amount of the expenditures for the two latter objects, 
viz. the support of the poor, and the aggregate of the contmgent 
expenses in the administration of the local affairs of townsi 
there are no means of obtaining an accurate account, nor of 
forming any tolerable estimate. They pertain respectively to 
the unproductive and guardian classes, and from their nature, 
and the immediate supervision exercised over them by the peo- 
ple collectively, who perceive and feel directly the burdens they 
occasion, it cannot be supposed that, in general, they are suffer- 
ed to accumulate to any great degree above the point of the 
stnctest necessity. 

The expenditures for the education of youth, and the making 
of roads, are considered as belonging to the productive class, 
and though the amount of the revenues appropriated to them, 
is much greater than that applied to all other objects of a pub- 
lic nature within the State, yet there is no danger that they can 
ever, in general, become excessive beyond the ability of the 
people at large to furnish. In particular instances, they may 
be at times burdensome to some parts of the community ; and 
viewing them as a common concern, in which all are equally 
interested, and directly or indirectly receive the benefit, there 
are perhaps no public burdens which are borne so unequally ; 
yet, whatever may be the amount which the people in general 
may impose upon themselves for these objects, within the 
limits of their utmost ability to pay, it is eventually no subduc- 
tion from tfreir wealth, or means of enjoyment, but increases 
them ; the expenditure being, in reality, only an exchange of a 
|)art of their present labor, for the future attainment of objects 
which, next to mere subsistence, form tlie ultimate enJ to 
which the desires and the labors of all mankind are directed 
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-^convenience and happiness— convenience and facility of 
eommunicadng with each other, conducting their ordinary busi- 
ness, and necessary exchanges, by means of good roads ; and 
happiness, in that intellectual and moral culture and enjoyment, 
the foundation of which is laid in the early education of youth, 
and without which,* government must prove a curse, our re- 
publican institutions, and most valuable privileges become the 
prey of unprincipled aspirants for power, and the people them- 
selves the servile tools of the most cunning demagogue. 

The amount and appropriation of the revenues applied to 
objects of the first class, will form the subject of a subsequent 
chapter ; but that of those pertaining to the second, there have 
been heretofore no means of ascertaining, nor of estimating with 
any tolerable accuracy. It will however doubtless be found in 
the returns which may be expected in obedience to the law of 
1828, requiring the statement of their highway taxes firom ev- 
ery town ; and it would have been desirable to have obtained 
an abstract fix)m them in season for the introduction, in this 
place, of such results as they may afford ; but the nature of the 
subject, and the length of time necessary to examine and di- 
gest them, preclude, under existing circumstances, the pos- 
sibili^ of any present use of them. They may however be 
given to the public hereafter. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER X. 

Circulating Medium. 

The long established usage of mankind, in making the pre- 
cious metals the representatives of wealth, or of the value of 
either commodities, has led to the consideration of them as 
wealth itself; and so long as the quantity of them remains^ 
within certain limits, this tacit consideration and usage gives to 
the possessor of them all the practical advantages which wealth 
bestows ; that is, they avail him in the acquisition of the means 
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of stibflfltence and comfort, in as nnuch as be cao^ at all timaSi 
prncure in exchange for them a certain quantity of the labor 
or services of others, or of any other commodity equally desirr 
ad by himself, and which also may, if he chuses, be agam 
exchanged for whatever may by him be deemed an equivalent 
But, this value of the precious metals is only conventioDal, hf 
the tacit consent of mankind ; and is liable to continual fluctu- 
ations, diminisbing whenever any other substance, of equal 
convenience, and security, and possessing either of these, or 
some other desirable quality, in a superior degree, shall be 
found to supply its place ; or whenever its quantity shaU be 
greatly increased, without any proportionate increase of die 
labor necessary to procure and prepare it for general use ;— * 
and increasing whenever circumstances shall withdraw any 
oonridcrable proportion of them from the general circnktion. 
The intrinsic value however, of these metals, ki many cases 
when applied to the arts, and the durability of their structure^ 
arc qualities which, even if ihey should become too abundant 
for tconeral and convenient use as the medium of exchange, 
vet will aln'ays render them in some measure the signs of 
\nHillh, or in i^her wi>rds. they will always be exchangeable to 
.-HMw** extent for other commodities : and the possessor of them 
thon^foro uill not bo liable to a tot'il \<\ss m anv event. 

Yet any other article, more oorvonienily portable, which it 
15 k»Hn\n can bo, at all linios. oxohancini at a certain rate, for 
a cnvn onantity of tin* }*r^okMi? nietals will be received as 
tht^ Tvprosont:»tiYO of tbv><o n^otals, in ihe same manner as 
tK^:^^ an^ rtVjH> ?\1 as tho rt i^rt^-^nt =t*re r»f oiher oominodities ; 
wni as W4r i»5 iIh^ OvVnnninJn ojio wiih 5yiierr neb? upon oUain- 
mt tkv ^>ob artioW I'.e o\ ^t>cTif\i e»c(nir vn ^ iSe rieials* or 
vMbor c\^Jiv>v»vi«k*s* a^ kvi vmh KV^cit «*";! bf curK^nthr lereived 
«< ib^-vir 5s;)b#ain5tt\ <iiM \»-:?: n- tSo *:5:ual r.'»;«^a!n m" exchsn^es, 
^ivi Tvm><ieftW.xY ^v v-v.Vh : bi?! t^ r<r.\>^^ >> xhis purpose, 
viS V K\>q « ik'«i^>'j i4«' e^iftnra ^ek^»»e5 abu^ftau bevond 
x>Mts;ia koi^ 
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With all the ccmvenience and security attending die 
pTecious metals as the medium of exchange, there b the 
disadvantage that the use of them in so large quantities as, at 
their present conventional value, would be necessary for the 
numerous and extensive exchanges in the financial and com- 
mercial operations of the civilized world, subjects the possessor 
to expenses and inconveniences in their transmission, which 
often embarrass and limit the extent, and sometimes prevent 
altogether due success of his operations. Hence, when com- 
merce had extended itself, and merchants became acquainted 
with, and confident in, the integrity and ability of each other to 
fulfil their engagements, the promise of a respectable man, in 
whom confidence could be placed, to deliver a certain quantity 
of these metals, at a certain time and place, was in many in- 
stances more desirable and convenient than the metals them- 
selves ; and, from the extent of the convenience, and the 
immense facilities it affi)rded for the increase and dispatch of 
commercial and financial operations, the promissory notes of 
merchants, and bills of exchange, assumed the place of the 
metals, in a considerable part of the large and distant exchanges 
among civilized nations, and often, in some descriptions of cases, 
acquired a higher current value in the market. To increase 
the security and extend the use of these promises, as substi- 
tutes ibr the metals, and representatives of exchangeable wealth, 
the association of a number of individuals, whose property and 
personal integrity should stand coUectively pledged for the re- 
demption and fulfilment of such promises, became expedient. 
Hence arose what is called the banking system } and modem 
times have witnessed the introduction of a new article, of no 
intrinsic value in itself, to represent and take the place of the 
metals, as the medium of exchanges, and sign of wealth. As 
Icmg as the quantity of this article shall be no more than the 
necessities or convenience of tiie community shall require, and 
it can, at any time be exchanged, in any reasonable quantities, 

for its expressed equivalent in the current coin of the country, 

42 
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SO long it will possess all the practical advantages of an intrin- 
sic value ; and, being more convenient, will remain the princi- 
pal circulating medium of the community. 

But, the extreme facility with which this medium may by 
created, and the strong temptation to its indefinite multiplica- 
tion beyond the ability of its sponsors to redeem at all times when 
required, render the very extensive use of it somewhat hazard- 
ous, and produce a necessity for the utmost vigilance and cau- 
tion to confine the quantity within the limits of a healthy cir- 
culation, and secure its redemption, by the precious metals, 
whenever the convenience or security of the community shall 
demand. 

The evils which may be apprehended fix)m the general and 
unguarded use of this system are — 

1st. The issuing of more bills than are necessary to conduct 
the usual exchanges of the community. 

This unavoidably diminishes the value of the paper, increases 
the nominal value of the necessaries of life, and of all other 
commodities, injures and sometimes ruins, those whose subsis- 
tence depends on fixed salaries, as well as those who have en- 
trusted their capital, or laid up the savings of their labor in the 
hands of others, for a periodical rent, and final reimbursement ; 
and produces, though sometimes almost imperceptibly, serious 
distress among the middling and poorer classes of the commu- 
nity, without a corresponding benefit to any. 

2d. The want of due caution and integrity of the managers 
of banking institutions, in neglecting to provide sufficient means, 
not only for the final redemption, with interest, of all such of 
their bills as, by the fears of the community, or the efforts of 
other banks, or individual speculators, are accumulated upon 
them faster than they can command payments firom their debt- 
ors to redeem at once ; but also for the prompt redemption of all 
such as are presented for payment in due course of business, 
and in all ordinary emergencies. 

This evil always results in the bankruptcy of the institution — 
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often in that of individuals. It is a breach of trust, and a fraud 
upon the public; injures the community, in unsettling the 
foundations of mutual confidence among its members ; and 
tends to lower the standard of the moral sense of society. 
Its remedy, or preventive, is only in the strictness of Legis- 
lative provisions, vigilance and promptness in their execution, 
and due caution on the part of the public, as to the extent of 
the confidence they may repose in the bank paper. 

3rd. On the other hand, an evil sometimes results from 
combmations of individual capitalists, or of rival banking institu- 
tions, to collect together the bills of particular banks, and make 
sudden and extensive demands of specie from them, more than 
the public security requires as a check upon the evils and dan- 
gers before mentioned. Measures of this kind often embar- 
rass the operations of banks whose ability is ample to supply 
the ordinary circulation, with perfect security to the communi- 
ty ; and who, in the usual course of business can always re- 
deem their bills as fast as there is any necessary occasion for 
their redemption. The result next is, that the confidence of 
the public, m the security of the circulating medium, is un- 
necessarily shaken ; the holders of the bills suffer a loss in their 
exchangeable value ; embarrassments and sometimes bank- 
ruptcies, occur among individuals, who otherwise would have 
c<»tinued in the successful prosecution of business, to the gen- 
eral advantage ; and sometimes important derangements take 
place in the whole machinery of society ; — yet, these meas- 
ures may sometimes have a salutary efifect, in assisting to pre- 
vent, or restrain, the excessive emission of bank paper, and in 
limiting the extent to which the public may be injured by any 
misplaced confidence in the prudence and integrity of those to 
whose bills they may be disposed to give currency, without 
due precaution that adequate security is provided for th^ 
prompt and final redemption when it may become necessary. 
In view of these dangers, and others real or imaginary, much 
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difference of opinion has arisen, and many schemeft have bees 
{H*oposed, to check diem by regulations, or avcHd tbem ahogetb* 
er, by the overthrow of the whole system ;— but any use&il dis- 
cussion of this complicated subject, b detail, would fu ttaii- 
scend, both the ability of the writer to do it justice, and the 
proper limits which can be assigned to it in this place* 

The circulating medium of the State of Maine, like that of 
the other United States, consists principally of the notes or biUs 
of banks incorporated within the State, and under the super- 
vision of the Legislature. A portion, however, of the bills 
of banks out of the State, may be found in circulation, but 
they constitute no very important part. It is supposed, by 
those conversant with the subject, that the amount of the notes 
of other States circulating within this, can not be far fixan 
equal to that of those of this State circulating in others ; or 
perhaps including, with the notes of other States, the specie in 
actual circulation; and that, though this may not bold exactfy 
true at all times, yet in general, under a healthy circulation, 
not only in this, but in the neighboring Slates, it will probably 
be very near the truth. 

If this supposition approaches near to the fact, then the 
quantity of circulating medium within the State, may be near-' 
ly measured, by the aggregate amount of the bills of its several 
banks in circulation on an average ; and ordinarily, this amount 
of bills in circulation, may be considered as expressing the 
quantity of gold and silver which would be necessary for the 
transaction of the usual business and exchanges of the State, 
provided that those metals retain their present relative value, as 
compared witli other articles. 

On this principle, the amount of the usual circulating medi- 
um of the State, may be indicated by the semi-annual returns 
of the several banks made to the Legislature; the sum of 
which is stated in table 1 . The fluctuations exhibited in these 
returns, would indicate that the amount of bank bills in circulation 
at any paiticular period, is not an infallible criterion of that of 
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Ae circnlaring medium necessary for the ordinary exchanges 
of the fXNintiy ; but the average of them may «Sord means of 
judging, in some degree, of the quantity which the confidence 
of the public in the solvency and good faith of the banks in 
general, will enable the directors of those institutions to keep 
generally in drculation ; and from this also may be drawn an 
inferenQe of the amount of circulating medium requisite for the 
coDvenieiit transaction of the usual exchanges of each individu- 
al on the average of the community. 

TABLE I. 

Aggregate amount of the bills of the several banks of fiiaine, in circu- 
Jation at difierent periods. 



Dates of retoms 
from Banks. 

lime 1820 

imauuy 1821 

lone 1821 

Januaiy 1822 

JiBM 1822 

Juraaiy 1828 

Jane 1828 

Janoafy 1824 



Amoimt of Bills 
in circulation. 

$469,014" 

781,816 
1,062,870 
1,270,201 
1,148,758 
879,681 
728 199 
1,060,608 



Jl Date of retams 
from Banks. 

June 



January 

June 

January 

June 

January 

June 

January 



1824 
1825 
1826 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1827 
1828 



Amount of Bills 
in circulation. 



$1,096,944 
1,172,499 
1,040^1 18 
867,294 
688,681 
685,718 
597,092 
764,261 



Average fi*. June 
1820 to Jan 1824 

AwBngp fir. Jime| 
lBa0toJanl826| 




June! 

1828.] 



966,106 



Average from 
1824 to Jan. 1828^ 

Average ^om June| 
1 1826 to Jan. 1828.| 



851,675 



767,198 



It may be remarked, with respect to the amount of bills in 
circulation, exhibited in the returns from banks, of which the 
precedmg table is an abstract, that the returns are required to 
be made semi-annually on a fixed day, and, the credit of the 
banks being promoted by the appearance of as small an amount 
of bills in circulation. In proportion to that of the specie on hand, 
as can be consistent with truth } that is, by the evidence ex- 
hObited of means knoton to be available for the prompt redemp- 
ti<m of the tills, rather than merely for their ^noZ redemption ; 
the managers of those institutions are therefore interested, at 
the time immediately previous to the day of making up their 
returns, to restrict then: issues of bills, and increase their de- 
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roands upon their debtors, for specie payments, and also to 
collect the bills of other banks, and draw the specie from them 
to replenish their own vaults, as much as possible ; and tliis 
interest or necessity ceasing, in some measure, immediately 
after the return day, a greater amount of bilk may then be 
issued, and continued in circulation, until immediate^ previous 
to the next return. The amount therefore of bills in circula- 
tion, for the average of the year, may be supposed to be con- 
siderably greater than appears from the actual returns at those 
stated periods. 

The value of these bills, as an efficient representative of 
the precious metals, and a safe medium for the current ex- 
changes of the country, depends upon the condition that the 
respective banks have always in their vaults, or perfectly within 
their command, a sufficient quantity of specie to exchange 
promptly for all of their bills which the wants or the fears of 
the community, or the policy of rival banks, or designs of 
speculators, may at any time demand. As the widely diffused 
circulation of bills will not permit them all, nor, in general, 
any very great proportion of them, to be easily collected to- 
gether on a sudden, and presented for payment at once, it is 
not necessary that, in order to sustain the current expressed 
value of the bills, the amount of specie always on hand should 
be equal, nor very nearly equal, to that of the bills issued and 
in circulation. But, to give something in the nature of an in- 
trinsic value to the bills, and secure the public from any even- 
tual loss by their circulation, it is necessary that the banks 
should at all times possess estates or securities, the exchange- 
able value of which, in a reasonable time, and under ordinary 
circumstances, should be equal to the expressed value of the 
bills, together with a reasonable compensation for any loss or 
damage sustained by any delays pf payment, to which the hold- 
ers of them may be subjected. 

The condition of the several banks within the State, mav 

m 

be, in a measure, understood by the subjoined abstract. 
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The resuhittg averages of taUe 1 show that, as the vehicle 
or medium of its current exchanges, and representative of that 
part of its capital which is daily passing through different 
hands, the convenience of this Stale requires the circulation of 
a sum averaging between 760,000 and 970,000 dollars annually, 
and that it will sustain the circulation of at least 800,000 dollars, 
and perhaps much more, without any diminutiOD of the value 
of the circulating medium. And it appears frcHn table 2, that, 
at the commencement of the year 1828, the amount of bills in 
circulation was not far from 765,000 dollars ; to redeem which, 
in part, the banks, in the aggregate, were in possession of 
nearly 183,000 dollars in specie, with upwards of 265,000 dol- 
lars in deposits in, and bills of, other banks out of the 
State, for which specie could be drawn from abroad, at a 
short warning ; and, for the residue, something more than 
3,000,000 ddlars in the hands of their several debtors. The 
general credit therefcure to which the bank paper of this State 
is entitled, when viewed in the aggregate, must rest upon the 
questions whether the deposits and bills of banks out of the State 
exhibited in the returns, can safely be relied on, to command- 
specie at any time when necessary ; and the debts collectively — 
due to the banks of the State can be at all times available f(Mcr 

10 per cent of iheir nominal amount. It can hardly be sup 

posed that these questions will not be readily answered in thf=^ 
affirmative ; yet it can not be denied that some degree of ua — 
certainty must always attend any circulating medium, the valu ^ 
of which is wholly conventional, and the final redemption of 
which is necessarily made ro depend upon the personal res- 
ponsibility of any limited number of individuals. 

Tliis view however of the solidity of the bank circulation of 
the State collectively considered, will not apply with equal 
force to all its component parts. But of the extent to which 
it may apply » and the cases in wliich it may not, the reader 
will best judge by consulting the table in detail, and the oiEcial 
accounts from which it is drawn. 
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The relation of the banking institutions of the State to its 
revenues, and the important influence they may have on its 
general circulation, and commercial prosperity, have induced 
the belief that this general and rapid sketch would not be ir- 
relevant m this place. It is however but a sketch, — drawn with- 
out any practical acquaintance with the subject, — ^imperfect and 
perhaps very erroneous. But, if it shall serve in any measure 
to excite a more accurate mode of thinking upon the subject ; 
to quiet, in any degree, any unreasonable feaf s of ruinous con- 
sequences from a general bank circulation ; to restrain any un- 
reaspnable expectation of benefits from its extension ; or to 
pomote that vigilance for its security, which is necessary for 
its beneficial operation upon the affairs of the community ; the 
object of the attempt will have been sufficiently attained. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER X. 

Military. 

The numbers and organization of the Military force of the 
State, with the amount and estimated value of arms, accoutre- 
Hients and ammunition, ordnance and ordnance stores, &lc. are 
given in the subjoined abstracts from copies of returns furnish- 
ed by the Adjutant General. The increase of the Militia since 
the separation of the State, will be perceived from a comparison 
of the returns for the years 1820 and 1827, which exhibit the 
numbers of officers and soldiers of the various igrades and de- 
partments respectively. The account of arms, ammunition and 
military stores, is condensed from a detailed statement of those 
articles, in the State Arsenals and laboratories, with the lowest 
value of each article, as estimated by the Adjutant General. 
The value of those belonging to the individual officers and sol- 
diers, or in possession of the troops in the field, is supposed to 
be the same as that of the corresponding articles in the Arsenals, 

43 
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tod is added to the Ibt^ in otder to tesSst iA 1<muaf^%. IMq» 
complete view ctf the ttiiStftrjr statistics of the dtaete. 

Abitract of ihe ^mnual returns of the Militia qf tke JSkak of, 

Mhdnefor the peats 1820 and l8Sn. 

1820. ^ 

WlLtiABC KtNO, ComrnmuUr in Chitf. 

GENERAL STAFF. 

Samuel Cony, A^utant Generai. , 
Lt Col. Thomas D. Robinson, 1 

George Thatcher, Jr. { iitd!s to the ConmUtndir in 
Charles €t. Clapp, f Chief. 

Robert Howard, j 

1827. 

En<k» Lincoln, CatmMmder in Chief 

GENERAL STAFF. 

Samuel Cony, Adjutant General 
Lt. Col. Charles S. Darets, 1 

JohnRuggles, I Aids to the Commander in' 
Danid Gcmdenow, f €fhief 

Edward Williams, J 

DIVISION STAFF. ^ *«20 IW 

1820 1837 Surgeons 42 51 

8 Surgeons' Mates 37 51 

8 Serjeant Majors 41 58 

14 Qr. Master Sergeants 35 5$ 

7 Drum Majors 79 53 

7 Fife Majors 53 

8 Masters of Reg't. bands U 
Deputy Masters do. 10 
Musicians do. 124 

INFANTRY, LIGHT INFANT&T 
AND RIIFLEMEN. 



6 
6 
10 
6 
6 

6 



Number of Divisions 
Major Generals ^ 
Aids 

Inspectors 
Quarter Masters 
Judge Advocates 

BRIGADE STAFF. 

Number of Brigades 13 
Brigadier Generals 10 
Aids 11 

Majors and Inspectors 11 
Quarter Masters 13 

REGIMENTAL STAFF. 

Number of Regiments 45 



16 
15 
15 
16 
15 



Colonels 
Lieutenant Colonels 
Majors 
Adjutants - 
Quarter Masters 
Paymaster* 
Chaplains 



41 
45 
42 
43 
37 
44 
40 



55 
54 
50 
55 
55 
55 
54 
47 



No. of Companies \ ac% dtt 
of Lt. Infantry ) ^^ ^* 

No. of (companies > ^^ ia 

of Riflemen f ^ *^ 

Captains 399 481 

Lieutenants 399 

Ensigns 406 

Serjeants 1.515 

Corporals 459 



481 
491 
490 

1.87S 
1.131 
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Ma^icitn* 1.150 1.589 

privates 23.465 27.862 

Conditional exempts 2.186 
Aggregate 27.793 36.981 

CAVALRY. 

|Nuxnber of Regiments 

or Battallions 
Colonels 

Lieutenant Colonels 
llajors 
Adjutants 
Quarter JVIasters 
Paymasters 



1 
1 

9 
9 
9 
1 



!< 



II 

1 
1 

9 
9 
9 



1 



itae 
] 

7 

1 

1 

1 



Chaplains 
Surgeons 
Surgeons' Mates 
Qr. Master Serjeants 
Serjeant Major 
No. of Companies 

or Troops 
Captains 23 

Lieutenants 48 

Cornets 24 

Serjeants 90 

Corporals 9 

Trumpeters 33 

Privates 752 



1827 

1 
1 
1 
2 



{ 



24 33 

29 

49 

29 

114 

60 

38 

1.060 

Aggregate 1.620 1.432 

fl Regiment, 5 Battallions, and 2 detached Companies. 
Ill Regiment, 8 Battallions, and 3 detached Companies. 

ARTILLERY. 

1820 1827 

dr. Master Serjeants 2 6 

• t Drum Majors 2 

1 2 Fife Majors 1 

1 2 No. of Companies 27 29 

9 8 Captains 27 27 

9 9 Lievtenants 54 56 

9 9 Serjeants 94 HO 

1 4 Corporals 29 60 

1 2 Musicians 99 112 

6 5 Privates J 178 1393 

1 2 Aggregate 1522 1814 

J 4 

*l R^in^eot, H Battallions, &/ 3 detached Companies. 
t2 Regiments, 7 battallions, 6l 4 detached Companies. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Geo^al, Field and Staff Officers 

C<mipany Officers 

Non commissioned Officers 

Kusicians 

Pckates 

Total, 

Aggregate of Infantry &c. 

Cavdry 

Artillery 



♦Number of Regiments 

or Battallions 
Colonels 

Lieuienant Colonels 
Majors 
Adjutants 
Ctuari^r Masters 
Paymasters 
Chaplains 
Surgeons 
Surgeons' Mates 
Serje^^t Majors 



{ 



1820 


1827 


613 


778 


1.380 


1.652 


2.J96 


3.429 


1.361 


1.989 


25.395 


32.501 


30.939 


40.348 


28.397 


37.102 


1.020 


1.432 


1.522 


1.814 



Total, 



30 939 40.348 
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The whole of the Militia of the State tre paraded by Ri^ 
^ments, Battallions, or Companies, for review, inspection, and 
drill, 3 days in each year. The Cavalry, Artillery, Light In-. 
fantry, and Riflemen, are volunteers, and assemble for driO 
aud parade much more frequently. The officers and soldiers 
respectively are mounted, armed and equipped, each at his 
own expense. 

The amount of the arms, accoutrements, ammmiition, and 
military stores in possession of the troops on the field, as ex- 
hibited in the returns for 1827, with those belongmg to the State, 
in the ptlblic arsenals or laboratories, are 

ill Hi s 

ill ^ !M ^ 1 

NombMr. DoDart. Number. Dollarf. DoUan.. 

SaAstb^aSX I?:mJ «»•«» i^\ «-^ ^■''^ 

Musket accoutrem'ts. 4.000 2.245 6.245 

Ball catridges, 268.138 3.199 10.141 121 3.320 

Rifles, 822 13.152 440 7.040 2a 192 

Powder-liorns, 656 134 1.082 44 178 

Loose balls, 7.308 32 93.600 416 448 

Pounds of rifle powder, 257 36 36 

Rifle accoutrements, 442 884 884 

Horsemen's pistols, 1.222 9.776 250 2.000 11.776 

Swords,8cab'ds.& belts, 1.510 8.110 650 3.496 11.606 

Knapsacks, 18.319 ' 9.000 9.000 

Canteens, 797 79 79 

Haversacks^ 51 76 76 

Drums, ("557 2.228 2.228 

Fifes, * 443 220 220 

Bugles and trumpets, < 35 350 350 
Brass field pieces, and 

apparatus, (.55 27.500 4 4.094 31.594 
Iron cannon from 3 to 

44 pounders, 53 11.668 11.668 

Shells and shot, 15.881 

Gun carriages, 15 4.150 4.150 

Pounds of powder, 475 75 75 

Brass Howitzers, 3 480 480 
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Bntrenching, pioneers & 

other tools 6l implem'ts. 959 959 
Marquee, tents, and ap- ' 

paratus, 172 7.115 7.115 

Ordnance stores, &c. &c. 1.700 1.700 

Colours and instruments, 500 500 

Total, 273.824 140.994 414.818 

• Furnished to the troops at the expense of 30.298 

the State.) 

171.292 

> The Militia system of the State, in its various details and 
bearings upon the community, is too well known to all its citi- 
zens to require in this place, any farther elucidation, than may 
be derived from the preceding statements. It is only in refer- 
ence to its statistics, and its relation to the revenues and public 
burdens of the State, that it is introduced in this work ; and in 
view of these relations, it may be proper to suggest to consider- 
ation the inequality with which the weight of the burden is 
proportioned to the ability to sustain it. From the statement of 
the value of arms, military stores, &c. it will be perceived that 
the capital stock of the State vested in these artiples, is about 
171,300 dollars, exclusive of that belonging to the individual 
soldiers; and from table 2, of this chapter, (p. 315) it appears 
that the annual expei se incurred by the State at large and paid 
out of its Treasury for the military department, since the 
year 1821, is on the average about 7,400 dollars. The inter- 
est on the capital invested, at 6 per cent, added to this average 
annual disbursement from the treasury for current expenditures, 
amounts to about 17,700 dollars annually, borne by the State 
at large. At the same time, the aggregate value of the arms, 
amunition, &c. furnished by the individual officers and soldiers, 
each at his own private expense, is about 243,600 dollars ; the 
annual interest of which, at 6 per cent, is 14,610 dollars ; and 
if to this is added the value of the time required by law of 
each officer and soldier annually for military trfiinings, which at 
the lowest computation cannot be estimated as less than three 
days,, at one dollar per day, the aggregate amount, added to the 



interest on the if^ue of the arms and equipnieoiB ^Mifo altledi 
is upwards of 1 35,000 dollars annualty. lUs is borne indifid^ 
uelljr by the citiicdi between 18 and 40 years of age, and 
Tvtually, in the form of a capitation tax^ without any diacrinrnk 
ation with regard to the wealth or po^rty of the indrridnak 
The aggr^ate annual expense tfaerefiure, to the whole comimi- 
nity, is evidoitly upwards of 150,000 dollars, of direct and 
certain occurrence, exclusive of probabfy a vastly greater sum 
in collateral and consequential expenses, of whiob no account* 
is known, and no estimate can be here made*. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Educatian. 



It needs no argument to prove the truth of dbe maaim that 
^^nowledge is power ;'' and it will be admitted at once, hf 
every intelligent person, that a well educated people possess t 
^ moral and physical energy far superior to that to which an ig- 
norant unenlightened people can attam ; and that the diffiisioo 
of the means of moral and intellectual cultivation, among aO 
classes of the community, and rendering them equally accessi- 
ble to the children of the poor, as well as of the rich, are the 
surest methods to perpetuate the privileges inherited from our 
ancesters, and the strongest safeguards to our republican insti- 
tutions. 

One of the most important principles adopted in the prac^ 
tice of the first founders of New England, was, that the chil- 
dren of each individual member of the community, were, in a 
highly interesting sense, the children of the whole ; — ^that, as 
such, they were entided to a sufficient provision for their edu- 
cation at the public expense, in that the most liberal measures for 
this purpose were dictated by the soundest policy, and consistent 
with the most rigid economy. And it is perhaps to the opera- 



/ 

im imd tegithniifi^ t^ofi^quenees of tfib prkc^e) more than 
16 «hy otber «eemid eaui^, tbat th^se States are indebded ibr 
the virtue^ mtelligence) and enterprise vAick disttnguish tbe 
Utiass <tf their inhabitaitts ^ and for that detennined spirit of 
fi^^edolA, and thsft enlightened and sbund discretion and fore^ 
s^t which, under the blessing of Heaven, achieved the inde^ 
pendence of the nation, reduced to otdev its agitated elements, ^ 
and cemented its utnon, by the adoption of the federal consti^ 
tHtion* 

* The long and universal difhision of the means of education, 
among all classes in this country, leaves no opportuni^ for a statisti- 
cal comparison of its advantages, in the result exhibited with respect to 
the wealth, and moral and physical energies, of the State. It will not, 
however, be useless, nor unacceptable to the citizens of Maine, to 
learn the results of an investigation, on this subject, made recently in 
Fran6e. 

M. Oupin, in an address delivered at the opening of the normal 
course of Geometry and Mechanics, at the conservatory of arts and 
trades at Paris, divides the kingdom into two sections; the northern, 
tonaprelieviding 3fi departments, with a population of 13^069,000, out 
6f which 740,846 pupils are sent to school, he denominates *^ enligbt- 
ined FVance." The southern, comprehending 54 departments, with 
a popularion of 18,000,000, which sends 97d,8Sl pufnls to school, be 
denominates '* unenlightened France.'^ The former sends one pupil 
to 17 1-ft iiihabitants, the latter one to 48. The comparisons betweeii 
tfiese tiro sections of the kingdom are given as follows. 

* in the nertb of France, notwithstanding the rigor of the cHmate^ 
firbieh isniireily presents the cultivation of olives, capers, oranges and 
lemons, and scarcely allows the growth of Indian com and the mid* 
berry tree in some of the Departments ; which deprives Normandy, 
Picat^y, Artois, French Flanders, and Ardennes, of the culture of 
the Vitie ; notwithstanding this absence of natural riches, the mass of 
the peo|^e in the north, having more instruction, activity and indus* 
try, obtain from the soil a revenue sufficient to pay ti^7,6d4,7«5 francf 
land««ax on 18,69fi, 191 hectares ;* whilst the My-four de);artment8 of 
Ihe «outh pay only 1£5,41&,969 land-tax on the superficies of 34,841,- 
flS5 hectares. Thus, for each million of hectares the publie treasury 
receives fVom 

'Enlightened France, 6,820.000 fr. land>tax. 

Unenlightened France, 3,599,700 ditto. 

The superiority of the public revenues furnished by the enlightened 
part of France, is particularly observable in the tax for licenses ; 
which is calculated on the same scale throughout the kingdom. The 
92 Departments of the north pay into the public treasury, for licenses, 
15,274,456 francs; and the 54 Departments of the south pay only 

^ Ah hecuire U a vuperficial weaisar*, ^ntaining: tOO tret. ,AA tt« ii i^fher lesi thsA 
wv Englisli perclMS. 
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■ In pursuanee of this principle, proviak>n was made, by oiv 
ancestors, at an early period, for the general education of yoiid^ 
especially for the elementary instruction of aU classes, in pri- 
mary schools, established in every town, and supported by .taxes 
on the polls and estates of all the inhabitants, witbout distinc- 
tion. The laws of Massachusetts provided &x the establisb- 
iient of etementary English schools in every town containing 
sixty families, and for that of grammar schools of a hie;her 

9,625,133 francs : so that, owing to the superior industry produced bv 
a wider spread of knbwledge, a million of Frenchmen in the nortk 
bring into the public treasury, for licenses, 1,174,958 francs, while t 
million of Frenchmen in the south pay only 534,65£ francs for licenses. 
If we sum up these taxes, it will appear that a million of hectares 
pays as follows :— 

in the North. In the South. 

Land-tux, 6,8£0,000 francs. 5,590,700 francs 

Licenses, 817,000 . 276.216 

'7,637,000 3,875,916 

That Is to say, a million of hectares in the north pays exactly twiet 
as much as a million of hectares in the south. Now, the north of 
France sends 740,846 children to school, and the south 375,831, or 
about half as many as the north. 

We will now endeavor to point out certain indications of the rela- 
tive progress of the arts in these two great divisions of France. I 
have examined the list of patents from July 1, 1791, to July 1, 1825; 
and from this it appears, that the thirty two Departments of enlighten- 
ed Frauce have obtained 1689 patents; aiid the fifty-four Departments 
of unenlightened France, 413 patents.' 

The colleges of Paris have afforded me another means of forming 
a comparison. The University annually bestows on all the colleges 
of Paris and Versailles an immense number of prizes, second prizes, 
and acessits. In the University almanac are printed the names of 
the pupils rewarded, and the places of their birth. I commenced by 
taking away all the pupils born in Paris, so as not to give any undue 
advantage to the northern departments. I then reckoned separately 
-«>1. All the pupils from the thirty-oi^e Departments of the nortl^ 
leaving out the Seine ; 2. All the pupils from the fifty four Depart- 
ments of the south, and the following was the striking result — 

Pupils rewarded from the thirty one northern Departments, 107. 

Pupils rewarded from the fifty -four southern Departmants, 36. 

But another fact has appeared to mc still more remarkable. The 
143 rewards consisted of 37 prizes and 106 accessits : now of the 
thirty-seven prizes granted by the University to the children from the 
Departments, 83 were obtained by the t hildren from the north, and 
four by the children from the south. 

The Polytechnic School, which is noted for the equity of its regu- 
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grade, in every town containing two hundred families. They 
also provided for the support and regulation of the schools, and 
for the morals and qualification of the instructors, as far per- 
haps as Legislative provisions alone could advantageously reach 
those objects. 

When Maine became a seperate State, one of the earliest 
objects of the attention of its Legislature was an improvement 
of the system of common schools. The principal variation 
however, which was made in the system already established, 
consisted in omitting any limitation of the number of families 
which any town should contain before it should be required to 
support, a school, and instead of this, requiring that every town, 
of whatever size or numbers it might be, should raise annually, 
for the support of schools, a sum equal at least to 40 cents for 
each person in the town, and distribute this sum among the 

latiotis, Hquires that the pupils, who offer themselves from all parts of 
Fraoce as candidates for admission, should have already acquired a 
considerable stock of mathematical and literaty information. I have 
examined the list of pupils admitted during thirteen consecutive years, 
and have found, that, of 1933 pupils admitted, 1233 were sent from 
the thirty-two Departments of the north, and 700 from the fifty-four 
Departments of the south. 

The Academy of Sciences, which it is universally acknowledged, 
chooses its members with impartiality from the learned throughout the 
kingdom, offers a result still more favourable to the north. Of the 
65 members composing the Academy, 48 are from the thirty-two 
northern Departments, and 17 only from the fifty-four southern De- 
partments. 

I have reserved, as a last mode of comparison, the rewards granted 
by government at the periodical exhibitions of the products of nation- 
al industry. Al the exhibition of 1819, the rewards were in the fol- 
lowing proportion: — 

d£ North. Depart. 54 South. Depart. 
Gold medals, 63 26 

Silver medals, 136 45 

Bronze medals, 94 36 

293 107 

The exhibition of 1923 presented results not less striking. 

Thus, in whatever point of view we regard the two portions of 
France, whether with respect to their agriculture or. their commerce ; 
at whatever period of life we observe the population of the north 
and that of the south — in tvnder infancy, at college, at the polytechnic 
school, at the Academy of Sciences, in the invention of ioiprove- 

44 
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sieyeral schools^ ok diMricts, in' pTqMxrtioft'toltorespective #nH 
bef of seholars in eaieh. The exj^diture 6f the tMmh kft 
principally to the discretion of the tewn, and it? commiftee or 
agents appointed fcx* that purpose. The scbooli^ajre required 
to be established in convenient districts, and the inbabftants ot 
the several districts are invested widi corporate powers, to 
build and repair scbodl houses, and for some other purposes of 
minor consequence. The parents are required to furnish thei|r 
children with such books as may be prescribed by the superii^ 
tending school committee of the town ; and all are entitled 
equally to the benefits of the school. 

In the year 1825* the Legislature required a repent firom each 
town in the State, of the situation of dieir schools, so iar as re-* 
speeted the number of school districts, and of children usually 
attending the schools, the time during which they were open 
for instruction in each year, and the funds by which they weie 
supported. These reports were made in the winter of I^C^ 
an abstract from which is given in the foUowmg table :— 

ments in the artS| and i|i the national rewards bestowed on industrj— 
every where we find an anRlagoiis, and almost always a proportionate 
difference. To men capable of comparing effects with causes, this 
constant uniformity of results, this pervading superiority in favor of 
that part of the kingdom where instruction has been the most spread, 
will demonstrate clearly the advantage of this instruction in promoting 
trade, arts, and sciences, as well as private and public opulence." 

No part of Maine, nor of New England, sends so few of its chil- 
dren to school, as in what M. Dupin calls the " enlightened" part of 
France ; nor is there any such difference, between the proportions 
sent to school in any considerable part of this country, as will afford 
an opportunity for ^comparisons like those instituted by him in rela- 
tion to the different sections of France. We have therefore no means, 
in our own country, of obtaining so accurate estimates of the different 
effeas of knowledge and ignorance on the wealth and prosperity of the 
country ; neither do any distinct portions of it exhibit so remarkable 
differences in this respect, as appear in the stitement above cited from 
M. Dupiii. But, this statement exhibits facts, and affords just ground 
for inferences which will lead us to appreciate the more correctly the 
wisdom of our ancestors, in laying so broad foundations for the edu- 
cation of their descendants ; and should excite us the more highly to 
prize the institutions they have left us, and the more sedulously to 
cherish, and improve upon them, as the surest means, not only to pro- 
duce, and sustain, among the people at large, an elevated tone of moral 
sentiment^ and intellectual character; but to increase the wealth, pro- 
ductive ability, and physical energies of the State. 
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EDUCATION. 

A comparison of the statements in the table, with the pc^Hi- 
ladon, wealth, and circumstances of the respective towns, will 
xiggest many useful reflections ; but it will not be necessary. 
It this time, to enter into detailed examinations. Some gene* 
ral observations, however, upon the aggregate of the table, 
vrill not be useless. 

When instead of requiring every town, containing a speci- 
5ed number oi families, to establish and maintain schools of 
aertain descriptions, and certain portions of the year, (as had 
lieen required under the laws of Massachusetts,) it was deter- 
niiied that each town should annually raise and expend, for 
lie support of schools, a sum equal to the amount of 40 cents 
at each inhabitant of the town at the latest census, it was un-* 
loubtedly thought to be an improvement on the former laws, 
ind, by some, a very great improvement. The amount thus 
CI be raised annually, throughout the whole State, would be 
19,334 dollars; which, divided among the whole number of 
chool districts, would give 47 dollars and 75 cents, on an ave- 
age, to the support of each school. This sum, at the expense 
^bich the schools have actually been found to cost per month, 
n the average, would furnish the means of instruction to each 
chool rather short of four months m the year ; more than half 
f whidi.must be of the description usually provided, only for 
ttle children, in the early stages of education. But, it ap- 
eaxs that, on the average of each county, they have all raised 
XNre than their proportion of the sum required by law ; and 
Dme of them, from one fourth more, to nearly double ; yet 
ven this, on the whole, has sufficed only to maintain the 
cbools to an average of 4 1-2 months in the year ; viz. 2 
lonths under male teachers, and 21-2 months under female 
9aGliers« There is no evidence that, before the passage of 
le law, schools were maintained, in general, throughout the 
kale, any less number of months annually, than they hav« 
een mce ; and the amount actuaUy raised per annum shows, 
ODchurivefy, that the requisitions of the new law fell below the 
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tone of public sentiment, and were, in eflbct, merely nominl, 
unless so far as tbejr affected new towns, having less than fify 
families, which were not touched by the ibrmer laws* In the 
case of such towns, the law takes effect, by preventing them 
from determining, as some towns have sometimes, in a popular 
freak, determined, that they would have no schools at all far 
the year. ' 

There is another provision of the law, the efiect of which is 
worthy of serious consideration. The money raised by each 
town is required to be apportioned among the several school 
districts, according to the number of children and youth be* 
tween the ages of 4 and 21 years, residing within the exterior 
limits of the district, whether they attend the schools or not 
This, in many instances, operates to give to different schdarSf 
of the same town, who on every consideration are entitled to 
an equal opportunity for instruction, very unequal portions of 
the means to obtain it. In country towns the school districts 
are usuaUy formed of a size proportioned principally to the dis- 
tance from which the scholars can conveniently attend the 
schools ; and it often happens in new towns, and sometimes in 
older ones, that some districts ccmtain but a comparatively very 
small number of scholars. By this mode of dividing the money, 
each scholar in such a district obtains but a very small share of 
instruction ; and in some districts, its amount is next to nothing. 
The money expended therefore in such cases is nearly a total 
waste, and the public loses the benefit to be derived from the 
education of some who, but for this, might be among its most 
useful citizens. Whether there is any mode by which this 
evil may be remedied, without producing greater evils, is a 
question which will naturally present itself to the mind. It is 
not, however, the design in this place to discuss, but merely 
to suggest it. 

It appears that, in the aggregate of the State, about three 
fourths of the children and youth between the ages of 4 and 
21 years, usually attend the public schools some part of the 
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year ; and &at these constitute nearly one third p8i!rt of the 
whole population. It is not to be supposed, however, that 
they attend the schools regularly, during the whole of the time 
they are open for instruction. The schools instructed by male 
teachers are usually open only in the winter, and for the average 
term of two months in a year. These are principally attended 
by the larger scholars ; while the schools under the care of fe- 
males, whi6h average 2 1-2 months in a year, are kept open, 
in general, only in the summer, and are attended chiefly by the 
smaller children. A part, however, of both descriptions of 
scbolara attend the schools both summer and winter ; but, on 
the average, it cannot be supposed that the time for instruction, 
affiirded to each scholar, is equal to more than three m(»iths 
in the year, and it probably does not, in reality, amount to so 
much. 

Tlie average annual expense, (exclusive of books and sta- 
tioiiary,) incurred for the instruction of each scholar, in the 
oommoD sdiools, varies very ccmsiderably in different towns ; 
but less in the aggregates of the different counties. In the 
average of the whole State, it is but one dollar and thirty-five 
^ cents per annum. The proportion of the whole expense, to 
the triiole taxable property of the State, as valued hy the Le- 
gislature in 1820, is as 6 to 1000; but to the real vahie of the 
property, is probably not more than 2 to 1000. The propor- 
tion, however, is borne very unequally among the several 
towns and counties ; — ^varying from 5 in 1000, as in the ave- 
rages of Cumberland and Washington, to 1 1 in 1000, as in the 
average of Penobscot. The proportions vary still more among 
die several towns in each county ; the difference in different 
towns being, in York, from 3 to 9 in 1000, in Cumberland, 
from 3 to 17, Lincoln, 4 to 15, Waldo, 4 to 21, Hancock, 4 
to 20, Washington, 3 to 40, Kennebeck, 6 to 20, Oxford, 6 
to 25, ScHnerset, 6 to 29, and Penobscot, 6 to 33. 

Whether the State collectively can afford to appropriate any 
greater sum, or provide for any greater length of time annual- 
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l]r, OF devise any more equal provision for die expense of the 
educadon of those, who are continually advandag from the 
conditifxi of pupilage to that of manhood, in whiob they are to 
constitute not only its ^* bone and muscle,'' but its heart and in- 
tellect, and in which they will direct its energies, and firame 
and execute its laws, wre questions for the people themselreSf 
and their Legislators, to solve. 

The provi»on made by our ancestors, for the establishment 
of free grammar schools, in every town containing 200 fami- 
lies, was a proof d* their wisdom and foresight in securing <a 
such of the children of the poorer classes, as posaesaed the. 
genius or talents for higher spheres of usefolness, the means of 
qualifying themselves fcnr such spheres, and advancing to the 
highest seminaries which the country afforded, at the public 
expense. The public schools of this grade, however, seem Uk 
have been gradually superceded by the establishment of pri- 
vate' Academies, founded -by individual exertion, in many parts' 
of the country, and aided in most instances by special grants of 
land for their endowment, by the Legislature. These Acade- 
mies, in general, occupy neaoly the same rank, in the scale of 
education, with the public grammar schools contemplated by the 
ancient: laws. The principal difference is, that the free schools 
were supported by taxes on the property oi the whole commu- 
nity, and were equally open to, and. within the reach of, the 
poor as well as the rich ; while the academies are founded in 
the first instance by private donations, and supported principal* 
ly by funds derived from the income or proceeds of lands af- 
terwards granted by the Legislature, and by charges upon the 
individual scholars, as the price of their tuition. 

There are 28 of these Academies in the State, of which 24 
were incorporated and endowed by Massachusetts, and 4 by 
Maine. 
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TABLE U. 

tMi of Academies, with the date of their iticotporation, and amount 
of^doMnnents by the Legislature. 



<**j^>* 



NAME A PLACE 

Berwick at South Berwick 11th March, 
Hallow^ll— HallGFWcdl 5th March, 

Fryeburgh-^Fryeburgh 9Ui Feb'y. 

Washin^n — Machias 7th March, 

fortland— Portland ' 24th Feb'y. 

Ltnooin— New Castle Sard Feb*y. 
Qorham — Gorham 5th March, 

Hairipden 7th March, 

nuehill— Bluehill 8th March, 

Hebroo— Hebron iOfch Feb'y. 
Bath — Bath 6th March, 

Farmmgton — Farmington 18th Feb'y. 

Bloomfield— Bloomlield 18th Feb'y. 

Warren— Warren 26th Feb'y. 

Belfast— Belfast 29th Feb'y. 
Bridgetown — Bridgetown 8th March, 

Bath, Female — Bath 11th March, 

Limerick — Limerick 17th Nov. 

Monmouth — Monmouth 19th June, 

Thornton — Saco 16th Feb'y. 
North Yarmouth— N. Yarmouth 4th Feb'y. 

Yoong Ladies — Bangor 27th Jan'y. 

Cony, Female — Augusta 19th Feb'y. 

China — China 12th June, 

Foxcrofl — Foxcroft 31st Jan'y. 

Brunswick — Brunswick 23rd Jan'y. 
Anson — Anson 8th Feb'y. 

Oxford, Female— Paris 7th Feb'y. 



I Date of Incorporation |Am ufUiid grant 



791 [23.040 acres 
23.D40 
12.00Q 
23.040 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
II.5M 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
1 1.520 upw. 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 



791 
792 
792 
794 
801 
803 
803 
803 
804 
805 
807 
807 
806 
808 
808 
808 
808 
808 
811 
811 
818 
818 
818 
823 
823 
853 
827 



The grants made by the Legislature to the several Acade- 
miesy have been only m wUd land, and, with but few excep- 
tions, the amount of the grant to each has been equal. The 
actual value, however, realized by the several institutions, 
.fiKHn the sale of their lands, has been very various ; owmg to 
the different value of the soil or situations where they have lo- 
cated them, and to more or less favorable circumstances under 
\7hich they havp sold them. 

Some of the Academies have also funds arising from private 
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donations, and these, with the di&rent sums realized fix)m the 
lands granted by the Legislature, produce a very considerable 
difference between the available annual income of different 
Academies, and of course in their comparative usefiilness. 

To ascertain, as far as practicable, the amount of the actual 
funds of each Academy, with some indications, also, of the ex- 
tent of its usefulness, inquiries have been addressed to gentle- 
men near, or connected with, each Academy in the States 
answers to a part of which have been received ; and from 
these, with an abstract from the returns made to the Legisla- 
ture, in obedience to a resolve of February 1828,. so far e 
they have been yet received, are deduced the statements in 
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StHiement and 



TABliE III. 



of Tunda, receipia, and expenditurea, and 
of ihe several academies tn the State. 
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This statement, it will be perceired, embraces the principal 
part of the Academies of the State, but not the whole. If 
those from which no particular accounts, or .from which but 
partial accounts, have been obtained, will bear any tolerable 
comparison, on the average, with the rest, then the amount 
and expense of the instruction afforded by the whole, may be 
deduced from these accounts, with an approach to accuracy 
entirely sufficient for general purposes. On this principle, 
with an allowance for Academies not endowed, it vrill appear 
that the whole amount of capital, permanently invested for the 
establishment and support of all the Academies in the State, 
mcluding their buildings, libraries and apparatus, is not far 
from, or .probably over, 220,000 dollars. The available annu- 
al income of their permanent funds, 9,500 dollars. Annual 
receipts for tuition, 8,000 dollars. Number of youths annual- 
ly under mstruction, 560 males, 390 females, total, 950. . Av« 
erage terms of instruction each year, 10 months. Average 
expense for each student — paid out of the income of funds 
granted by the State, or private donors, 10 dollars — ^paid by 
the student for tuition, 8 dollars 42 cents — for board and inci- 
dental expenses, more than the net cost of their subsistence in 
the families of their parents, about 32 dollars. Total expense 
for the education of each scholar, on the average, about 50 
dollars. 

It will be observed that the first item, of 10 dollars, in the 
expense of educating each scholar, is furnished principally by 
the State, in the income derived from its original endowments ; 
and that the last item is an estimate for the extra expense, in- 
' curred by the scholar, for board and incidental charges of 
maintenance from home. The whole, however, is equally an 
expense to the community in the aggregate, from whatsoever 
source it may be immediately derived. 

Taking the whole together, and comparing this amount of 
expense with that stated in Table 1 . as the expense of instruc- 
tion afforded in the primary schools, it will appear that, while 
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the average expense for the instruction of each scholar 10 
months in the primary schools, is but 3 doUars, that of instruc- 
tion in the academies is about 50 dollars. Or, in other words, 
the education afforded to one scholar, in the academies, costs 
the community nearly or quite as much as that afforded to 17 
scholars in the primary schools, an equal length of time. And 
it is farther observable that, as four- fifths of this expense falls 
on the scholar, or his parents, individually, very many children, 
of even the first rate native capacities are, from this circum- 
stance, utterly precluded from the benefits of that grade of ed- 
ucation which it was the intention of the ancient laws of Mas- 
sachusetts, respecting free grammar schools, to furnish alike 
to all classes, the poor as well as the rich ; and the communi- 
ty thereby loses the benefit which might be expected to result 
firom tiie developement of a large mass of native talent, which, 
for want of the ability to defray the expense, is now con- 
demned to obscurity, and comparative uselessness.^ 

The foregoing facts may suggest the inquiry, whether there 
has been, in reality, any substantial improvement made, on the 
whole, in our system of popular education, (so far as it is affect- 
ed by Legislative provisions,) since the days of our .ancestors, 
ihe fathers of New-England ; or, if any, whether it has been 
conGunaensurate with our means and opportunities, or has kept 
pace with the advance of science throughout the civilized 
world; and whether the means of intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, diffiised among the mass of the children of the State, par- 
ticularly among those of the poorer classes, are equal to the 
alMlity of the State to supply, oir in any meiasure correspondent 
to the demand resulting fi'om the nature of its political institu- 
tions, and the basis on which its permanent prosperity and hap- 

* The author hopes be may not be understood to entertaiu views hostile to the estab- 
llsfaaent and endowiOMit of Academise, and other literary institutions, in the abstract, nor 
im&Torable to those now existing. His intention is only to exhibit the comparative ef- 
fect of' these mstiUitioas as far as they supercede the ancient free grammar schools, which 
were equally accessible to all, and as tbey aflfoct the relatiTe diffusion of learning among 
all classes, tiw poor as well as the rich. He would say, eacourag e the one, as far as 
may ha mefiil ', but neglect not ^e other.' 
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piness must be fouaded. It is believed that the mere suggest 
tion of the inquiry will be sufficient m this place. 

The course, and amount, of instruction affi>rded by the dif- 
ferent academies has-been various. In general it has pro- 
fessedly been an elementary induction into almost the whole 
circle of mtellectual and moral science. The funds of most of 
them, have not been sufficient to support more than one in- 
structor ; and the multifarious nature of his duties, and the 
transient terms of the attendance of many of the pupils, have, 
in general, necessarily tended to .prevent their acquisition of 
more than a superficial smattering of various branches of sci- 
ence, without a radical knowledge of any. In some, however, 
their circumstances have permitted a more thorough instruc- 
tion, and numbers in them have been prepaied for a more 
complete education, in higher seminaries, or for respectable 
degrees of usefubess in the ordinary walks of life. 

In January, 1822, an institution, on a plan different fi^m 
any heretofore existbg in this country, was established at Gar- 
diner, by the name of the Gardiner Lyceum. This institution 
was designed, as is expressed in its charter, " to prepare 
youths, by a scientific education, to become skilful farmers 
and mechanics." For its establishment the community is 
originally indebted to the liberality and public spirit of Robert 
Hallowell Gardiner, Esq. The novel character, and evident 
utility of its design, immediately obtained the public sentiment 
in its favor, and the Legislature soon extended to it a portion 
of the patronage, which had been bestowed on other literary 
and scientific institutions. Its effective support, however, has 
been largely derived from the munificence of the gentleman 
whose name it bears, and other individuals, and fi:om receipts 
fi-om the students for their tuition. The aid afforded by the 
Legislature has been an annuity of 1000 dollars per annum 
for five years past ; but its funds are not yet sufficient to cany 
into full execution, the broad and liberal design of its foun- 
dation. 
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The studies pursued at the Lyceum are, Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping, Mensuration, Surveying, Navigation, Algebra, Per- 
spective and Isometrical Drawing, Chemistry, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Mineralogy, Mechanics, Agriculture, Natural History, 
fcc. &c. Lectures also are given on the theory of Agricul- 
ture, Chemistry and its applications, and the sciences; and 
the course of instruction and exercises is designed to form a 
radical system of mental discipline. 

The expenses of the students are not materially different 
from those at the ordinary academies in the State. Measures, 
however, are provided that, in the course of their discipline, 
students may also defray a part of their expenses, and the 
meritorious and indigent may receive instruction gratis. 

The Maine Wesleyan Seminary, at Readfield, was incorpo- 
rated in January, 1825, and a half township, of 11,520 acres, 
granted for its endowment in February, 1827. The original, 
and principal, object of this seminary is understood to be, to 
(Bducate candidates for the ministry, of the Methodist denomi- 
nation of Christians. Students, however, designed for other 
pursuits, are admitted, and afforded the instruction usual in 
other academies. From its recent establishment and endow- 
ment, it cannot be expected that the ultimate benefits it is de- 
signed to produce to society, are, at present, to be fairly esti- 
mated. The amount of its funds is stated in table 3. 

Bangor Theological Seminary and Classical School, was 
incorporated in 1814, by the name of the Maine Charity 
School. This institution was first opened at Hampden, in the 
year 1816, with the special view to die instruction of young 
men, of the Congregational denomination, intending to enter 
the ministry. It was afterwards removed to Bangor, where it 
is now pernaanently established. The institution has passed 
through several slight changes of character, gradually improv- 
ing, and has now two distinct branches, both under the man- 
agement of the same board of trustees, and the same execu- 
tive government. By its present form, die theological depart- 
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meai is elevated* and conformed .eesentiaUy to the other theo- 
logical schools in our country. It is under the instruction pf 
two Professors ; one of systematic ttieology and pastoral du- 
ties ; the other of Biblical literature and sacred rhetoric. The 
literary acquirements necessary for admission to this depart- 
ment, are those of a college course, or such attainments as, by 
the Faculty, ^all be judged substantially equivalent, so far ^ 
they relate to a preparation for commencing the study of the- 
ology. The course of study is three years. Protestants of 
suitable character, of every denomination, are admitted. 

The other department is strictly classical, and has ope in- 
structor. In this department, young men are furnished with 
the elementary instruction necessary for admission to a college 
course, or for any other pursuits. A course of instruction is 
also furpished for such persons as, for sufficient reasons, intiend 
to enter upon theological studies without a college course. 

The operations of this instituuon, in its various departments, 
liave been sustained entirely by the contributions of drivale in- 
dividuals. Its productive funds do not exceed 14,000 dollars. 
The whole number of its students, on an average, is about for- 
ty-five. 

WaterviUe College was originally incorporated in 1813, by 
the name of the Maine Literary and Theological Institution. 
This was primarily intended for the education of young men 
for the ministry, in die Baptist denonnnation. In June 1 820, 
its powers were enlarged by the permission to confer such 
degrees as are usually conferred by Universities ; and, in 
February 1821, its name was changed to that of Waterville 
College. 

The permanent property and funds of this College, consist 
of a township of land, containing about 38.000 acres, which 
was granted by the Legislature oF Massachusetts. The value 
of this is estimated (at a very low rate) 

To be about $10,000 

About 178 acres in Waterville^ valued at 2.500 
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College buildings, He, 14;(MiO 

tibirafy, containing about 1700 vbltitticif, ^ ».pOO 

Philosophical apparatuis, « 1.000 

Total permailent property, !^.500 
The present annual income is stated to be— Annuities 

from the State, l.OOO 

Annual subscriptions bj individuals, 900 

Average income of township, 500 

Receipts from Students for tuition, 640 

l^ent of rooms for Students, 340 

2.680 



llie debts of the College amount to about 4.000 

The annual expenses of the College are 

Salaries of President, 2 Professors, and 2 Tutors, 2.300 

Interest of debt, 240 

2.540 

The average number of students is about 40 ; the length of 
the terms of study in each year is 38 weeks ; their annual ex- 
penses are, « 

For tuition, $16.0Q 

Room rent, 6.00 

Fuel, 5.00 

Board, $1.25 per week, 47.50 

Other expenses, about 14.50 — 89.00 

To compare this expense with that of the education at the 
eommon schools, a deduction must be made for the difierenoe 
between the net actual cost of the subsistence of the students 
at home, and that paid at < college. This is various, and can 
cmly be conjectured. In general, it may be estimated at about 
one half, viz : $23.1 5 j which leaves the net expense to the 
scholar about $65.25. 

The whole annual expense to the community at large, wluob 
is incurred for the education of each student, may be stated 
as follows : 

Interest of the fixed capita], invested in college fmnds, 

lands, buildings, library and apparatus^ $1,770 

Annuity, from the State, and private subscriptibiiis, 1.800 

3.070 
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which, apportioned among the scholars individually, 

gives, as the share incurred for each, 76.75 

Estimated net expense paid by the scholar himself, 65.25 

Total - - - - - 142.00 

BowDoiN College. This institution was incorporated by 
the Legislature ol Massachusetts, in June, 1794. The first 
class was graduated in September, 1806. Upon- the siepara- 
tion of Maine from Massachusetts, tliis institution became the 
object of the fostermg care of the new State. Its trustees con- 
fiding fully in -the interest felt by the public in its prosperity, 
surrendered its former charter, and received a new one from 
the State of Maine, with a liberal annuity in aid of its funds. 
Since this time the College has flourished, and whether we 
regard its resources, its means of instruction, or the number of 
its students, it is justly considered as the principal literary insti- 
tution of the State ; and holds a highly respectable rank among 
the principal colleges of the United States. 

Its funds consists of, or are derived from, lands granted by the 
Hon. James Bowdoin for its original endowment, and other 
subsequent donations ; lands granted by the Commonwealth 
of Massachuse ; tts and an annuity from the State of Maine. 
Their amount, or interest is not known, but is understood to 
to be no more than adequate to the necessary expenditures of 
the College on its present establishment, without the means of 
extending its operations, to the degree which the increasing 
wants of the State, and the progress of literature and science 
require. Its permanent establishment in Brunswick consists of 
two large, commodious, brick edifices for the residence of the 
students, a brick building containing .public rooms for Medical, 
Chemical and Philosophical Lectures, a Building for a chapel 
and library, and two houses for college officers. It has a li- 
brary of 8000 volumes, a large cabinet of minerals, and good 
Philosophical and Chemical apparatus. Its collection of paint- 
ings, principally donations from the Bowdoin family, contains 
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works of the first artists, and is exceeded by few, if any, in 
the United States. 

The officers of instruction are, a President and six Profes- 
sors, in the departments of Ancient and Modem Languages, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Rhetoric and Oratory, Intellectual and Moral Philosophy ; 
with Lectureships in Sacred Literature, and in Political Eco- 
nomy. The course of instruction extends through four years, 
and is similar to that pursued in the other principal Colleges 
and Universities in the United States. 

The Medical School of Maine, attached to tliis College, has 
a high reputation, and its annual courses of lectures are attend- 
ed by a large class of students. 

Tlie necessary annual expenses of Students, through their 

college course, are, 

' Tuition, .... .24.00 
Room-rent, . . • •• 10.00 
Board, in commons, . . 45.00 
Other college charges, . . 10.00 
Fuel, light, books, furniture, and ? qi ^ri 
other necessary expenses, J 

$120.00 
The amount of one fourth of the annuity from the State, is 
annually appropriated to diminish the charge of tuition to the 
iheritorious and indigent. From this appropriation more than 
50 young men receive assistance in their course. The whole 
number of sfddents, on the average, is about 110, exclusive of 
medical students. The terms of study, 39 weeks in each 
year. 

As a result of the preceding statements, it will be observed 
that, out of a population, estimated in the year 1825, at 337,- 
000 souls, about 100,000 children and youth are annually af- 
forded the means of instruction, a part of the year, at the pri- 
mary schools, at the average expense of 1 dollar and 35 cents 
for each scholar ; about 1000 are under instruction the princi- 

48 
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pal part of the year, at the several Academies, at th^ averagv 
expense of about 50 dollars for each scholar; and about 160 
annuaOy are deriving the benefit of a college course, at the ex- 
pense, for each, of about $150.* 

The nruniber of scholars h^re stated, includes females at 
well as males, excepting those at the colleges, which are whol- 
ly males ; and there are no means of determining exactly, the 
numbers of each sex respectively, who receive the ben^ts of 
instruction at the public primary schools. An estimate, how- 
ever, may be formed, probably not far from the truth, by a 
reference to the comparative numbers of the sexes m the 
whole population, of the ages approaching nearest to those re- 
turned as attending the schools. The proportions exbibtted| 
on the average of the enumerations in 1800, 1810, and 1820, 
of the numbers of the two sexes of, and under, the age of 26 
years, is as 976 females to 1000 males. It is highly probable 
that the same proportions will hold good in relation to those 
between the ages of 4 and 21 years. Taking this for granied,^ 
it appears that, of 100,000 children and youth educated at 
the primary schools, about 50,600 are males ; and, from the 
returns of the academies, it may be computed that the num- 
ber of males who there receive instruction, is about 590 out of 
1000, the whole estimated number. It follows, then, that the 
proportions of tlie males, who respectively receive the differ- 
ent grades of instruction afforded by the public schools and 
seminaries throughout the State, are as 1 in the colleges, and 
6 in the academies, to 625 in the primary schools. The 
proportion of females, who receive instruction at the public 
schools, as far as can be judged from the numbers at the acad- 
emies, is less than that of the males. It is to be observed, 
however, that this account of the public schools and semina- 
ries, does not include all the means of instruction in operation 
within the State. In all the larger towns, and in many of the 

* Having no account of the amount of tbe funds ot Bowdoin College, and the value of 
its fixed rvtablishments, tiiis sum can only be coi^cctnral. It i« evideitt, however, that it H 
hig^ber at Bowdoin than at WaterviUe; and thia sum is taken as probably a mean. 
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smaller, there are private schools, sustained at the expense of 
individuals, which are generally of superior grade to most of 
the town or primar}^ schools, and some of them equal to any 
of the academies. These private schools are not confined to 
the instruction of either sex, but a larger proportion of them is 
supposed to be appropriated to female education. In estima- 
ting the different degrees of instruction actually afibi^ded to the 
whole number of children and youth, these private schools also 
should be taken into the account, and probably be classed 
with the academies ; but there are no known means of ascer- 
taining their preciise extent, and each, therefore, will make the 
estimate of them, as his means of judging will allow. 

About one hal|*of the expense of the education of the scholars 
at the Colleges, and one fifth of that at the Academies, is de- 
rived firom the grants of the Legislature, or the munificence of 
private mdividuals. The whole of that afforded by the com- 
mon schools, is defrayed by taxes on the respective towns ; 
and, being required to be raised in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants, it has, as it respects the inhabitants of different 
towns, the same disadvantages which result from a capitation 
tax among individuals ; though these disadvantages are miti- 
gated, as it respects the inhabitants of the same town, by its 
distribution among themselves, in proportion to their estates. 

The different proportions, whether as to their respective 
numbers or wealth, in which the expense of educating the chil- 
dren of the State, in the primary schools, is borne by th^ in- 
habitants o^ the different towns and counties, will be seen by 
examining the details of table 1. 

With respect to the kinds and degrees of mstruction afforded 
by the different schools and seminaries, some account would 
have been desirable ; but, on this subject, it will be at once 
perceived, that nothing like precision is to be obtained ; and 
but little can be added to the stock of information already in 
possession of most of the intelligent part of the conmiunity. It 
will be recollected also, that the principal design of this work 
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relates rather to that part of its several subjects which comes 
more immediately within the reach of the direct powers of the 
people in their primary assemblies, or of Legislative enact- 
ments ;— and the actual state, or the various comparative de- 
grees, of intellectual and moral improvement, produced by the 
schools and seminaries of the State, may with propriety be left 
to individual observation. 



Chapter xii. 

Grants and Sales of Land. 

A detailed account of the various and conflicting grants of 
land from the sovereigns, or subordinate powers claiming the 
territorial rights and jurisdiction over the country which now 
constitutes the State of Maine, during the early days of its set- 
tlement ; with an elucidation of their respective limits, their 
interference or connection witli each other, and their effects 
upon the views and interest of those who were originally, or 
since have been, concerned in, or affected by them, would be 
of some interest at the present day, as matters of history ; but, 
except so far as they may refer to the origin of titles under 
which the lands in different parts of the State are now 
holden, would be foreign to the principal design of this work; 
and therefore will be noticed no farther than by a brief, and 
general, reference to those under which the titles to the lands, 
in different parts of the State, have since been finally settled, 
and are now holden. 

*In the year 1606, James I. of England, granted all the 
lands from the 40th to the 48th degree of north latitude, to the 
Council established at Plymouth, in the County of Devon, for 
the planting, ruling, ordering and governing the affairs of New 

** The principal facts here stated, are abstracted from, and given on the authority of the 
late Governor Sullivan, in his History of the District of Maine \ and in some instances in 
liis own language, though not expressly quoted. 
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Bngland. The first exercise of the powers of the Council, >a& 
it respects any lands within the present territory of Maine, ap- 
pears to be a grant from them, in the year 1624, of all the 
lands between the rivers Merrimack and Sagadahok, to Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and John Mason. 

It seems that the extension of this grant westward to th^ 
Merrimack, interfered with other claims, in New Hampshire ; 
and it does not very clearly appear what river was then intend- 
ed by the Sagadahok, which formed its eastern limit. In gen- 
eral, this name has been understood to refer to the Kennebeck ; 
but, in some instances, it is supposed, only to the Saco. 

From a misunderstanding of the grant to Gorges and Mason, 
or some other cause, the Council made a number of other 
grants, of smaller extent, some of which were fully within the 
territory of Gorges and Mason, others clearly without it ; and, 
with respect to others, it must have been uncertain ; but th^ 
mo^ of them conflicted with, and infringed the rights of each 
other, as well as, a part of them, those of Gorges and Mason. 
The colony of Massachusetts also extended its claims (and it is 
still by many believed justly) over the principal part of the 
grant to Gorges and Mason ; and long and severe disputes 
arose, which injured the prosperity of the country, and retarded 
its setdement for many years. 

The struggles between the different parties in England, fi^m 
the demise of Elizabeth to the accession of William and Mary, 
were felt in the colonies ; and their effects were experienced 
in the validity or invalidity, which the parties prevailing in the 
government at different times, gave to the titles to the lands, 
which were derived respectively from themselves or their op- 
ponents. The claims of Massachusetts, the opposite views and 
feelings of the settlers, and the conflicting claims imder the 
different grants firom the Council of Plymouth, had nearly 
destroyed all the- hopes of Gorges and Mason, of deriving any 
benefit firom their original grant; when the apparent establish- 
ment of the power of Charles I. and the progress of his designs, 
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threw the colonies, for a time, into the hands of the monarchf 
and gave Gorges, who was a zeabjus royalist, an opportum^, 
as he hoped, to retrieve his affairs by obtaining a charter, of 
all the territory between the rivers Piscataqua and Kennebeck, 
and extending northward 120 miles from the sea. This char^ 
ter was granted in 1639, and the territory was distinguished by 
the name of the Province of Maine. 

In this charter was included all the territory claimed by 
Massachusetts, and many of the intermediate grants of the 
Council of Plymouth ; but still it did not effectually, nor Icmg, 
silence the claimants. The overthrow of Charles, and the 
prevalence of the republican party in England, soon gave new 
hopes to Massachusetts, and the otliers whose rights and inter- 
ests mterfered with those of Gorges. Massachusetts was now 
m favor with the government, and her claims were agreeable 
to a large portion of the people of Maine, who were desirous 
to be subject to her jurisdiction, and receive the benefits of her 
government and protection. She therefore took possession of 
the country, and entered upon the administration of its affairs. 
In this state of things, Gorges died, and the most valuable part 
of his patent seemed to be in a fair way to be utterly lost. The 
restoration of Charles 11. however reversed the case. The 
heirs of Gorges revived the claim of their ancestor ; and the 
claims of Massachusetts were not likely to receive much sup- 
port from the royal influence. But the contest had been long 
and expensive, its final event must be uncertain, both parties 
were tired of the war, and willing to close it by a compromise. 
The result of the whole was that Massachusetts, to secure her 
own rights, and extend her territory, was willing to pay a val- 
uable consideration ; and Gorges, the grandson and heir of Sir 
Ferdinando, was willing to sell, at a cheap rate, the patent 
which he feared was insecure, for a sum of money, of which 
he could be made sure. Accordingly John Usher, the agent 
of Massachusetts, purchased for that colony, the patent of 
(rorges, for the sum of £1250 sterling, and Massachusetts thus 
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became possessed of a title, no longer to be contested, to the 
whole Province of Maine, extending from the Piscat&qua to 
the Keaaebeck, and 120 miles into the country, subject how- 
ever, as appears by the event, to the effects of the smaller grants 

V from the council of Plymouth and purchases of the Indians ; 
the most of which, where actual setdements had neen made, 
were admitted to support a tide to the soil, but without affect- 
ing the jurisdiction. 

Some probable consequences of this purchase, may perhaps 
be of sufficient importance to justify a digression in this place, 
to bestow on them a passing notice. 

The value of the purchase to Massachusetts, in a political 
point of view, may have been great. It may seem so also in a^ 
pecuniary sense ; but this may be questioned. From the time 
of the purchase,in 1674, to the peace, in 1763, the country was 
frequendy harrassed, and at some times almost destroyed, by 
Indian wars ; and the colony of Massachusetts was constantly 
required to expend its money, and lives, for the defence of the 
setdements m Maine. Very litde, if any thing, could be deri- 
ved, by way of taxes, from the few inhabitants which, during 
diat period, it contained ; and very litde also accrued from the 
sales or grants of the land, ibr in fact almost or quite the whole 
of the setdements at tiiat time were made on die grants pre- 
viously existing, or on tracts subsequently purchased of the 
Indians, with the consent or connivance of Massachusetts. No 
records are known to have been preserved, from which any 
tolerable estimate can be obtained, of the sums expended for 
die protection of the country during the Indian wars, or its 
government in times of peiice, nor of the sums, if any, which 
were derived from grants of land, or from taxes on the inhab« 
itants ; but to those who are, even but indifferendy, acquainted 
with the history of the country during diat early, and, for the 
most part, gloomy period, it can hardly seem possible that the 
expenses of the Indian and French wars, for die defence and 

' asGof of Maine; and of administering the government of the 
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district ; should not very far exceed any sum which oooU 
have been derived from the territory, or its inhabitants, either 
directly or indirectly ; and it will be readily admitted, that if 
an account current could be stated between the Treasury of the 
cok)ny of Massachusetts, and the province of Maine, from the 
date of the first purchase in 1674, to the peace of 1763, the 
latter would stand debtor to the former, in a very considerable 
balance of principal and interest, exclusive of the original pur- 
chase money, and its interest for nearly 100 years. 

After the peace of 1763, the expenses for the government 
of Maine were probably, in part, balanced, by the taxes on 
the inhabitants, but not entirely ; and at this time also there 
were sales and grants made of different parcels, and townships 
of land, amounting in the whole, before the close of the revolu- 
tion, to not far from 500.000 acres. A large proportion of 
these grants, were made as indemnities for lands which had 
been previously granted, within the limits of the original charter 
to Massachusetts, as she had always understood it, but which, 
upon the settlement of the boundary between that province and 
New Hampshire, had fallen within the latter province. Other 
grants were made in compensation for services rendered in the 
preceding war, and other claims upon the province ; and a part 
were sales for money. The sums realized for these lands, and 
the expenses of their survey and management, are not known, 
nor easily ascertained at this day ; but judging from what is 
known of the subsequent sales, it cannot be supposed that the 
net proceeds were equivalent to the extra expenses of Massa- 
chusetts proper, incurred for the defence of this territory and 
relief of its inhabitants during the revolutionary war. The 
territory therefore, at that period, must still stand debtor, with 
an accumulation of interest on the original purchase. 

After the peace of 1783, and the establishment of the Gov- 
ernment, the state of the account began to change. Some 
account of the sales of the land, from that period to the sepa- 
ration of Maine from Massachusetts, in 1820, will appear in 
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^e sequel ; and a conjectural estimate of the consequences of 
the purchase from Gorges, as they may be supposed to relate 
merely to the treasury of the Commcmwealth, or of the proba- 
ble balance in a supposed account current, may be made by 
each reader for himself, recollecting that, aside from all con- 
tingent and intermediate expenses, the sum paid by the colony 
of Massachusetts, for the original purchase, if it had been* pla- 
ced in an accumulating fiind, at 6 per cent, per annum, would, 
at the period of the separation, have amounted to som^ething 
more than 85.000.000 dollars. And if the net proceeds of the 
sales of the lands, and amount of the taxes, prior to the separa- 
tion, have exceeded the expenses of protecting the country, and 
administering its fntemalconcerns, in war and peace ; then the 
surplus may in part liquidate this accumulated amount of the 
original purchase, and leave whatever balance there may be, 
to be discharged or reduced by the future sales of the lands 
yet remaining to the Commonwealth. 

But, there are other points of view, in which the perseve- 
rance of Massachusetts in asserting her claims, and finally pur- 
chasing the territory, exhibits consequences of a different as- 
pect. 

The Stuarts had looked, with no favorable eye, upon the 
active spirit of republicanism which existed in some of the col- 
onies, and especially disliked that of Massachusetts ; which, 
from the intelligence, firmness, and perseverance of its inhab- 
itants and government, was rather troublesome whenever tlie 
royal authority sought to encroach upon the chartered rights 
and liberties of the colonists. In any contests, therefore, be- 
tween Massachusetts and any of the royal governments, or other 
claimants, who were more subservient to the crown, the whole 
weight of the royal influence was sure to be found, either 
openly or secretly, on the side opposed to Massachusetts ; and, 
with the glory of fighting her battles bravely, she always came 
oflT also with the glory of shewing her wounds, and counting her 

scars. 
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The jealousies and antipathies between Massachusetts and 
the Stuarts, however, were natur^Iy a passport to the favor of 
their immediate successor ; and, under William and Mary, the 
colonies obtained, by the charter of 1691, a restoration of her 
privileges, and an extension of her limits, so as to include not 
only the territory she had claimed under her original charter, 
east of the Piscataqua ; with that which she had purchased of 
Gorges, with a view to secure her former claim, and define as 
well as extend, her limits ; but also all that which lay between 
the province of Maine, as described in the patent of Gorges, 
and the province of Nova Scotia, as described in the grant by 
James I. in 1621, to Sit William Alexander. These limits 
were ever after acknowledged, as those of the province of Mas- 
sachusetts, and were renewed and confirmed, at the trea^ of 
1783, as the north-eastern limits of the United States. 

But though this addition to the ^territory of Massachusetts, 
might appear to be made fix»m motives' of favor to that colony, 
and no doubt such motives had their influence ; yet there were 
motives of anotlier character, which could not but have had 
their full share of influence, in the determination of the saga- 
cious William and his cabinet. 

The claims of France to the extension of tlie limits of Nova 
Scotia or Acadia, westward to the Penobscot, and sometimes 
to the Kennebeck, interfered with those of England, and were 
viewed with a jealous eye. The influence of the French, in 
exciting the Indians to hostilities against the English settlements, 
was sometimes felt severely by tlie colonists ; and Massachu- 
setts was always vigilant and active, in repelling the Indian 
depredations and French encroachments ; ready to expend her 
treasure and blood to the utmost extent, to defend, not only 
that part of Maine which she conceived rightfully belonged to 
her, but also every other part claimed by Great Britain ; and 
was usually prompt, and in advance of the mother country, in 
endeavors to protect the territory, even at her own expense. 
William 3d was a cool, sagacious, and politic prince ; and be- 
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sides whatever favors he may be supposed to have been wil- 
ling to show towards Massachusetts, on account of her partiality 
to him, or antipathy to the Stuarts, it was not difficult for 
him and his ministers to perceive that the defence of the 
territory, between the Kennebeck and Nova Scotia, would 
probably occasion continual and heavy expenses, which, if it 
remained under the more immediate government of the crown, 
must be defrayed directly from the royal treasury ; but, if it 
was annexed to Massachusetts, the burden would principally 
be borne by the colonists themselves ; and the known zeal and 
activity of Massachusetts were a sufficient pledge, that the 
uttermost extent of her ability wotild be the only limit of her 
exertions to resist the encroachments of the common enemy. 
It also did not escape the shrewd observation of William, that 
it was of but little consequence to the nation at home, whether 
its territories in America were included under a smaller num- 
ber of colonial Grovemments, of larger size, or cut yp into a 
multitude of petty governments ; excepting indeed that the 
increase of the number of distinct governments, would produce 
increased demands upon the revenue of the parent country, to 
support the additional expense of their separate maintenance. 
The soundest policy therefore dictated to him to gratify Mas- 
sachusetts, by the addition of so large an extent of territory, 
when the same act would save to the royal treasuiy a large 
portion of the expense of its government and protection, and 
secure to the mother countr}"^ the utmost exertions of a vigilant 
and interested colony, to defend its distant possessions, against 
the aggressions of the French and Indians on their borders. 
He took care however to reserve to himself and his successors, 
a good share of the profits expected to result from the sales or 
rents of the territory, by a provision that no grants of the soil 
by the provincial government, should be valid without the con- 
sent of the crown. 

It may seem to be travelling too much out of course, to have 
noticed, though but briefly, subjects which belong rather to the 
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department of history ; but when their consequences are at- 
tentively traced to their relation to the situation and circum- 
stances of the State, even at the present dny, it is believed that 
the departure will not be severely censured. 

Had not the original charter of Massachusetts been under- 
stood bylhat colony to have been bounded, on the north, by a 
line to be drawn due east and west, from a point 3 miles north 
of every part of the Merrimack river, which of course would 
extend its limits, on the sea coast, as far east at least as Casco 
bay, its government and people would never have thought of 
contending with Grorges for the territory included m his patent. 
This claim of Massachusetts probably prompted Gorges to seek 
support and confirmation of his tide, in a new charter from 
Charles I. of whose cause he was a zealous supporter, and widi 
whom the stem republican spirit of Massachuseets found no 
favor. Had not the decline and fall of the Stuarts revived the 
hopes and claims of Massachusetts, and alarmed the fears of 
the heir of Sir Ferdinando, for the safety of the best part of his 
title, it cannot be credible that he would have been so ready 
to compromise, and relinquish the whole to his adversary, for 
the comparatively trifling sum of £ 1260 sterling. And, to the 
zeal and energy of Massachusetts, in prosecuting her claims, 
and defending the territory from all encroachment, may be 
imputed the readiness of William to extend her limits, so as to 
place that of Acadia also under her jurisdiction. Again; 
had Gorges, who was a zealous royalist, met with no inter- 
ruption from Massachusetts, the province of Maine, to the 
Kennebeck, would have been settled and remained under the 
control and influence of persons firmly attached to the royal 
cause. Acadia would have been eidier an independant royal 
government, or annexed to Nova Scotia. The education, 
character, and habits of the population of both, must, of course, 
have been very difierent from those of the people of Massachu- 
setts, and a difierent character therefore must have been trans- 
mitted to their descendants. Under such circumstances, it can 
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Wdly he supposed that the few and thinly scattered inhabit* 
. ants of this extensive coast, partly in possession, and wholly at 
the mercy, of the British force from Halifax or Castine would, 
at the breaking out of the revolutionary war, have ventured, 
any more than those of Nova Scotia, ta have declared them- 
selves on the side of independence ; or, if they had, the pos- 
session of Portland would have been as easy as that of Castine, 
and Maine, being in that case a province by itself, distinct from 
Massachusetts, in iiiU possession of the British f(»rce, and, in all 
probability, more friendly to the royal cause, there could have 
. been no prevailing argument, at the treaty of 1783, to extend 
the boundary of the United States eastward of New Hamp- 
shire ; or, if at all eastward of that State, still no human prob- 
abilities can justify the belief that it would have been extended 
east of the Kennebeck, which was the eastern limit of the an- 
eient Province of Maine. It is therefore to a succession of 
causes, each the effect of antecedents which may be traced 
, back to the persevering adherence of our ancestors of Massa- 
chusetts, to what they conceived to be their chartered rights, 
and imperious duties, that the State of Maine owes its present 
extent, and even its existence as a member of the American 
Union, instead of remaining, as it must otherwise have remain- 
ed, a dependant British Province. 
It is not unworthy of remark also in passing, that the whole 

* 

history of Massachusetts, and, in connection with her, of Maine, / 
from the earliest setdement to the present day, exhibits a conr* 
tinned series of encroachments on her northern and eastern 
borders; and continued struggles to defend her chartered 
rights, and territorial limits against force, finesse, and fraud* 
But, the encroachment on the limits of the ^cieut charter, 
though successful in part, yet excited a spirit of vigilance and 
perseverance in asserting and defending her rights, which, with 
the concurrence of events, resulted in a large accession of ter- 
ritcnry, and finally in its deliverance fi*om a state of cokmial sub- 
jection. It is observable too, that all these ancient encroach- 
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mentB were made by the provincial agents or subaltenois of the 
crown, for the furtherance of their own interests, and the grat^ 
ification of their own ambition ; and that the modem assump* 
tions and pretensions of Great Britain, to the northern section 
of Maine, have originated in the same" ^^ grasping cupidi^^' of 
its present provincial agents and subalterns; supported bow* 
ever by their government, which they have betrayed into a 
hope that there may be some foundation for their claims* But, 
*— like causes sometimes {produce like results. — ^It is not impos- 
sible that this bold attempt to wrest from this State and Nation, 
so large and important a frontier territory ; with the inmdious 
arts, and unblushing finesse and chicanery, with which the 
British pretensions have been managed , may yet awaken the 
American people from their apathy on the Subject — ^may excite 
yet latent energie&-— and may set in operation a train of causes, 
die final results pf which may be as little expected by, or agree- 
able to, the projectors and prosecutors of these pretensions, as 
were the events of the year 1783 to the authors of the earlier 
encroachments on the rights and liberties of the colonies. 

To return from this digression. — ^The Council of Plymouth 
seem to have understood very little of the geography of the 
country over which they exercised their jurisdiction ; for it 
cannot be reasonably supposed that they wholly disregarded 
the titles they had themselves conferred ; or that they intend- 
ed to sow the seeds of contention among their different gran- 
tees. In the year 1629 they granted to Richard Vines, and 
Thomas Oldham, a tract on the west side of Saco river, ex- 
tending from the sea 8 miles up the river, and 4 miles in width. 
Under this grant the lands in Biddeford are still holden. They 
also granted a tract of similar extent, on the east side of that 
river, to Thomas Lewis and Richard Benython, which is the 
origin of the present titles in the town of Saco; and another 
to Thomas Comstock, or Cammock, of 5000 acres at Black 
point, under which lands are now holden in the town of 
Scarborough. 
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The next year (1630J the Council made a grant to John 
Dy, John Smith, and others, of all the lands from Cape For* . 
poise 40 miles east, and extending 40 miles into the country ; 
to tvhich was given the name of the Province of Lygonia. 
This grant not only infringed the original patent to Gorges and 
Mason, but included the whole of those above mentioned at 
Saco and Scarborough. It was soon after transferred to Sir 
Alexander Rigby, who sent over agents to settle and govern 
die country. These agents made a number of grants to difl^ 
ent persons, of lands in what are now the towns of Falmoudi, 
Portland, Westbrook, Cape Elizabeth, Scarborough, and Ken^ 
nebunk port. The title to the lands, under some of these 
grants, became extinct by the neglect of the grantees, and the 
interference of other claims ; but some were occupied, and the 
titles to the lands conveyed under the most of them has de- 
scended to the inhabitants at the present day. 

In 1629 the Council made a grant to the Colony of Plym* 
outh, of a tract on the Kennebeck, extending 15 miles from 
the river on each side. This tract was transferred, in 1661, to 
Antipas Boies, Edward Tyng, Thomas Bratde, and John 
Winslow. Their descendants and assigns afterwards associa* 
ted under the name of the Kennebeck Company, and the lands 
are still holden under that title. The ambiguities and obscuri* 
ties as to limits, usual in the grants of this council, produced 
long, expensive, and severe contests between the clainants uo*- 
der diis grant, and those on its borders ; the effects of which 
exist, in some degree, to the present day. Its sou&em limits 
were finally settled so as to leave the towns of Topsham and 
Woolwich, with other towns bebw them, on the sea coast, to> 
odier claimants ; and its northern were extended to what is novir 
the south line of Anson and Madison, and of other towns on 
the same palarlel. Difierent modes of determining the distance 
on each side of the river, also produced disputes as to its eastern 
and western limits ; and the conflicting claims to boundaries 
between this and other grants, on almost every side of it, havst 
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been the fruitful sources of law-suits, expense, and unhap]n- 
ness, for more than half a century. They have however been 
at length principaUy determined, either by judicial decision or 
compromise ; and the rapidly increasing prosperiQr of the 
country ance, evinces the beneficial result. 

In the same year the Council also granted to Beauchamp 
and Leverett, a tract of about 30 miles square, on the west 
wde of Penobscot bay and river, extending westward to Mus- 
congus river, and northward to a line which now constitutes 
the southern limit of the towns of Hampden, Newburgh, Dix- 
mont and Troy. This* tract came afterwards into the hands 
of Brigadier General Waldo, and from him descended to the 
family of the late General Knox. The tide under this grant, 
has been held good ; but the limits assigned to it having been 
found too small, the deficiency was supplied by the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, since the revolution, by a grant of all the 
vacant lands, then belonging to the Commonwealth, in the 
towns of Hampden, Bangor, Newburgh, and Hermon. 

Besides the foregoing, the Council of Plymouth made but 
one other grant, under which any important claim has been set 
up and sustained, to a title in the lands. This was in 1631, to 
Robert Alsworth and Gyles Elbridge, of 12.000 acres at Pema- 
quid, with an addition of 100 acres for each setder they should 
procure. The title of Alsworth and Elbridge descended to 
Shem Drowne and others, who, in 1741, made a survey of 
about 70 or 80,000 acres as within their patent, including the 
town of Bristol, with part of the towns of New-Castle and No- 
bleborough. Opposed to this were claims under grants made 
by Colonel Dunbar, or Dungan, Governor of the colony of 
Pemaquid, under the authority of the Duke of York ; also oth- 
er grants and deeds, from Indians to Walter Phillips and others, 
subdivided and transipitted to different claimants, known in late 
days under the names severally of the Brown, Tappan, Vaug- 
han and Waldo claims. These different claims conflicted with 
each other, as well as with others in their vicinity, and eventu- 
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ally produced much perplexity, expense, and distress, both to 
the inhabitants and the claimants ; but at length were generally 
settled by mutual compromise, under a resolution of Massachu- 
setts, passed in 1811 ; the Commonwealth agreeing, in order 
to relieve and quiet the actual settlers, to indemnify the claim- 
ants, in certain specified cases, by grants of an equivalent in 
other unoccupied lands. 

The amount of the lands of which the tides, derived from the 
foregoing grants and patents, have been holden to be good, or 
which have been established to the possessor, appears from the 
inventory of 1820, to be about 1.768.546 acres, including how- 
ever some small parcels, derived from Indian deeds, of lands 
bordering on and intermixed with some of them ; and including 
also some part of tlie larger parcels under Indian deeds between 
the Kennebeck and Pemaquid, and south of the Plymoutli pa- 
tent. It is known however, that of the inventories returned by 
die several towns in 1820, many were deficient ; and a com- 
putation of the amount of this deficiency, in each county, is 
given in the recapitulation of table 1 of this chapter. The 
proportion of this computed deficiency, which belongs to the 
towns included under the grants before mentioned, cannot be 
accurately ascertained ; but is supposed to be rather . over 
179.000 acres ; which, added to the quantity actually returned, 
makes about 1 .965.000 acres, to which neither the sale to 
Massachusetts by Gorges, nor the charter of William and Maiy, 
ever actually gave the right of soil, but only the jurisdiction. 

Besides this, there were other tracts, the right to tlie soil of 
which had passed away, and therefore need not be here noticed. 

From a retrospect of the history of that period, it will ap- 
pear that, antecedent to the establishment of the title of Massa- 
chusetts by the charter of William and Mary, that colony had 
found it expedient to encourage the purchase of lands from the 
Indians, at least so far as to allow of some degree of validity 
to their deeds, especially when accompanied with actual pos- 
session arid continued occupancy. 
50 
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The Indian deeds which have been allowed to be valid, and 
under which lands are still holden, are stated by Governor 
Sullivan, whose professional researches gave him the most ex- 
tensive means of ascertaining correctly, to be the following. 

The first in tlie year 1643, to Humphrey Chadbourne, of a 
tract now in the town of South Berwick. In the same year 
another tract to Broughton. In 1 650 jraother to Thomas Spen- 
cer. These were ail in ICittery, which then included also the 
towns oi South Berwick, and Berwick, though the limits, as 
they at present exist, do not appear to have been exactly de- 
fined. 

Proceeding eastward, the next conveyance by the Indians is 
of two tracts on Saco river, made in 1660 and 1661, to Wal- 
ter Phillips. These grants were very indefinite in their limits, 
and the extent of country intended to be conveyed is not easy, 
at the present day, to ascertain. They covered the former 
grant to Vines and Oldham, and probably that to Lewis and 
Benython, but do not appear to have been used as adversary 
to those grants. Three other deeds from the Indians, viz. one 
to Bush and Turhell of 4 miles square, in the present town of 
Lynjrm, one to Francis Small, of the lands between the great 
and little Ossipee rivers, and another to Francis Small and 
Nicholas Shapleigh, of lands in Shapleigh, appear some of 
them to set some limits to the indefinite extent of those to 
Phillips, and, with that, include nearly the whole of the inte- 
rior of the present county of York, with the exception of soaie 
few smaller tracts and parcels, which were afterwards so'ri by 
Massachusetts. Eastward of these, was ii grant tO John Al^er, 
of a tract in Scarborough, the title under which is still good. 

In iri54, a deed was obtained from the Indians to Thomas 
Purchase, of a tract, on Androscoggin river, which has since 
been known by the name of the Pejepscot claim. The limits 
of this tract interfered with other titles, and were strongly con- 
tested ; and after long and expensive law-suits, were finally 
determined to extend as high up the river as to Minot on the 
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west, and Leeds on the east sides. Besides this, the towns 
on the Kennebeck, and the sea-coast, to Damariscotta, were 
all covered by different purchases from the Indians, in smaller 
parcels, between the years 1643 and 1666. The boundaries 
of these purchases, being, in general, loosely defined, and in- 
terfering with each other, as well as with the grants from the 
Council of Plymouth, formed fruitful sources of litigation and 
distress ; and it was not until long after the revolution, that the 
conflicting chims became, in any degree, defined and limited, so 
that the inhabitants under them could feel assured that they were 
not liable to be disturbed in the enjoyment of their possessions, 
by new claims continually arising, after they had once supposed 
all to be settlied. 

The whole territory covered by these Indian grants, so far 
as* they have been adjudged valid, and constitute the basis of 
the tides under which the present possessors hold their lands, 
appears by the inventory of 1820, to contain about 491.000 
acres. This inventory, however, falls below the true quantity, 
which, from such data as could be obt9ined, is supposed to be 
not far from 540.000 acres, including however some smaller 
parcels intermixed with them, as before mentioned. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch Of the grants from 
the crown, and Council of Plymouth, and the claims under 
Indian deeds, that, out of the territory purchased of Gorges, 
by Massachusetts, in 1674, and the additional territory included 
in the charter of William and Mary, in 1691, about 2.500.000 
acres were covered by previous grants, the titles under a part 
of which were then admitted, and the remainder have been 
since adjudged to be good ; and which, of course, never passed 
into the hands of the colony, as proprietors of the soil. These 
lands, with but trifling exceptions, occupy the whole of the 
present county of York, all the sea-coast of Cumberland, the 
whole of Lincoln and Waldo, the greatest part of Kennebeck, 
and upwards of 200,000 acres in Somerset, embracing the 
whole of that part of the country which was setded prior to the 
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war of 1756, and much the largest part of that which was set- 
tled before the revolution. The province therefore derived 
no benefit whatever from any sales of the lands for nearly 100 
years from the first purchase, and very litde for many years 
afterwards. 

Besides grants and Indian deeds before mentioned, which 
have been acknowledged to be valid, as conveying the titles 
to the soil of so large a portion of the State, there were 
several made under the authority of the crown of France, in 
the eastern part of the State, while it remained in her posses- 
sion.- The records of these however were all removed at the 
final evacuation of the coufatry by the French, 'and no claim 
has since been made to any title under them, except in one 
instance. After the revolution, while the grateful feelings of 
the American people towards France were at their height, and 
they were disposed to view, with the most favorable eye, any 
claims of that nation, an application was made to the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, for confirmation, or indemnity, for a 
grant made in April, 1691, by Louis XIV. of France, to Mon- 
sieur De La Motte Cadillac. This grant had become obsolete, 
and a part of the land now claimed under it was occupied 
under the authority of Massachusetts. The feelings of the 
government however, were friendly to the applicants, and their 
claim was admitted so far as to release, to Monsieur and 
Madame De Oregoire, the latter of whom was a descendant 
and heir of Cadillac, all the land, within its limits, which then 
remained at the disposal of the Commonwealtli. This inclu- 
ded the present town of Trenton, with part of the towns of 
Sullivan, Ellsworth, Hancock, Eden and Mount Desert, with 
the Islands in front of them to the main ocean ; containing, 
exclusive of the lands occupied by settlers, and by grants which 
had been previously confirmed, about 60,000 acres. 

Notwithstanding the annexation of Acadia to the province of 
Maine, and its assignment to Massachusetts, by the charter of 
William and Mary ; still the tides to its soil and jurisdiction were 
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at times contested by the French, who had made settlements 
at and eastward of the Penobscot. Massachusetts derived no 
benefit iirom the lands ; but was continually engaged in dis- 
putes and contests with the French settlers and claimants, for 
many yfears ; and there were no effective settlements nor grants 
of land made by the province, until near the close of the war of 
1756. At this time grants were made, embracing all the towns 
on the na,vigable waters of the east side of Penobscot riven and 
the sea coast, fi*om Bucksport to Machias inclusive, with the 
exception of the town of Jonesborough. The power of the 
province being restricted by the charter of 1691, these grants 
were conditional, being incomplete unless subsequentiy con- 
firmed by the crown ; but the troubles which preceded the 
revolution soon came on, and the grants remained until after 
the peace of 1783, when they were confirmed by Massachu- 
setts. Thp whole quantity of the land contained in them, in 
the aggregate; including also the French grant confirmed to De 
Gregou'e, and the lands within them occupied by actual settlers 
previous to the confirmation, is stated, in the inventory of 1820, 
to be 364,9 12 acres. These returns however exhibit deficiences, 
which are, partly ascertained, and pardy computed to be, about 
46,000 acres ; making the whole of the lands, east of the 
Penobscot, alienated prior to the revolution, to be about 400,900 
acres ; about 60,000 of which was for a claim originating prior 
to the charter of William and Mary. 

In the western parts of the State, there were other grants 
made during the same period. These were made absolutely, 
and were principally subsequent to the peace of 1763, though 
some were earlier. A considerable part of the whole of those 
granted during this period, both absolutely and conditionally, 
were as indemnities for claims, of various descriptions, against 
the Province, for military and other services ; though some 
wer6 sales for present or future considerations ; and most of 
them were made with a view to promote immediate settlements, 
and actuaUy were settied to a considerable extent. 
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These grants included all the present cpunty of Cumberland, 
except the towns on the sea coast, which had been granted 
under Gorges and RIgby, and a few detached strips and par- 
cels of small amount ; with 12 townships, amounting to about 
310,000 acres, in Oxford ; and several tracts in York, some of 
which were of considerable extent, not covered by the claims 
under the Indian deeds and other grants, before alluded to, 
which occupied the principal part of that county. The whole 
quantity contained in these grants collectively, in. the western 
section of tlie State, as near as can be at pres^it ascertained, 
is nearly 750,000 acres. 

Those acquainted with the inaccuracy of a large portion of 
the original surveys made in all parts of the State, will perceive 
the difficulty of obtaining a correct account of the quantity of 
tlie lands included in the various ancient grants which have 
been mentioned. It might be supposed, however, that the law 
requiring a statement under oath, of the quantity of land, of 
every description, in every town, would have produced an ac- 
count, so far at least as respected the towns which have been 
sometime settled, and repeatedly surveyed, which might be 
relied on as perfectly accurate ; yet it is found that, in about 
GO towns, respecting which there were other means of deter- 
mining tlie true quantity, the account rendered in tlie returns 
of 1S20 were, in the aggregate, about 191,000 acres deficient. 
This deficiency has been made the basis of computing that of 
the rest ; yet, even with this aid, there is still much uncertain- 
ty, and different modes of computation give somewhat differ- 
ent results. From the method whieh is considered the most 
nearly accurate, it is computed that the quantity of land con- 
tained in the tracts which are now holden under the ancient 
grants from the Council of Plymouth, and those under pur- 
chases originally from the Indians, including also some smaller 
tracts intermixed with them, and which could not easilv be 
ascertained separately, is not far from 2,481,000 acres ; and 
the qu -mtity alienated by the Province of Massachusetts, after 
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the charter of 1691, and prior to the peace of 1783, is com- 
puted to be about 1,304,500 acres; making, in the whole 
quantity alienated before the territory came fully into the pos- 
session of the Commonwealth, 3,785,000 acres. Other modes 
of estimating the quantity make it about 130,000 acres less, 
and some make it rather more ; but the former is thought to 
be nearest the truth. , 

The local and relative positions of these several descriptions 
of grants, prior to 1783, so far as they have been adjudged 
valid, and still form the bases of the present land titles, are ex- 
hibited in Plate V. where they are indicated by the Roman nu- 
merals I. to VI. 

The foregoing account, though comparatively of less moment 
at the present day, yet it is thought will not be uninteresting 
nor improper as introductory to a more specific and detailed 
account of the sales and grants which have been since made, 
and which form part of a system or systems in the political 
economy of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and, more 
recently, of the State of Maine, respecting which their citizens 
have, at times, felt a strong interest, and the results of which 
may have had, and may stiH have, important relations to their 
fiscal concerns, and to the general wealth and resources of the 
State. 

At the termination of the long and arduous struggle for the in- 
dependence of the nation, Massachusetts found herself a sover- 
eign State, it is true ; possessing in common with the other States, 
her proportion of materials for a great and powerful empire ; but 
at that time, exhausted by the eflbrts and sufferings of the war 
— her people borne down with the weight of taxes — ^her treas- 
ury empty — her credit that of a bankrupt — ^her paper currency 
worth, in the market, scarcely 10 per cent of its nominal valu« 
— ^her commerce next to nothing — ^her utmost exq^tions barely 
able to discharge the ordinary expenses of government, in time 
of peace ; and no resources for the payment of the debts 
created by the war, except what might possibly be derived 
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from die sales of her wild knds, or from direct taxes on the 
people. The latter they had already borne to the. extent df 
their ability, and they could not be increased. The former 
seemed to promise some relief. 

The attention of the Legislature was, at an early period, 
called by Governor Hancock, to the eastern lands, as a ilind 
from which they might hope to obtain some relief from the pres- 
ure of tlie public debt. Accordingly in 1783 a land office was es- 
tablished, and measures were taken to survey the lands, and Ofea 
them to the market. In 1786, finding that the sales proceeded 
slowly — the public debt still unpaid, and accumulating-^and the 
credit of the Commonwealth below par, the Legislature resot- 
ved to make an effort to redeem the public debt, by a lottery 
sale of 60 townships, which had been recently surveyed, be- 
tween the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy. The land intend- 
ed to be sold was represented by 2720 tickets, the price of each 
of which was fixed at £60, payable partly in specie, and pardy 
in evidences of the public debt, or what were termed consoli- 
dated securities ; by which it was expected to redeem u|)wards 
of half a million dollars of the debt. 

The effects of the war, however, were too recent, and the 
value of the lands too litde known, and too lightly esteemed, to 
encourage very extensive purchases at that time, and the tick- 
ets in the land lottery were not all disposed of. At the con- 
clusion of the sales it was found that but 437 tickets were sold, 
which had produced the sum of £26,220, or equal to $87,400. 
On the drawing of the lottery the prize lots amounted to 
165,280 acres. The average price therefore received for 
these lands, was nearly 52 cents per acre. / 

The sales still continued slowly, for a number of years, until 
the increasing prosperity of the country, and a farther acquain- 
tance with the intrinsic value of land, excited the attention of 
purchasers and speculators ; when sales were made so exten- 
sively that, in 1795, the Legislature found it expedient to put 
a stop to them entirely. 
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About the year 1790, the value of the lands was rismg fast 
ki the public estimation, and the attention of those who were 
interested in the establislinaent of literary, and other public in- 
stitutions, was attracted towards them, as a fund from which the" 
Legislature might easily endow those institutions, without any 
burden upon the community. Applications were accordingly 
made for those objects, and lands were readily granted. 
■ After the sales were suspended in 1795, the thirst for spec- 
ulaticHi not subsiding, and having no longer any opportunity to 
gratify itself, by purchasing from the Commonwealth, it incor- 
porated itself with the ardor which was then exhibited for the 
establishment and endowment of literary institutions ; and ap- 
plications for grants of land, for their endowment and support, 
increased, and were not frequently rejected. Other objects 
however soon came in for then* share ; and, for a time, the 
Legislature was continually, and, in general, successfuUy im- 
portuned, not only for grants to Colleges, Academies and 
Schools; but to roads, bridges, canals and other purposes. 

• 

A large proportion of these grants were immediately purchased 
of the trustees of the institutions to which they were made ; but 
some of them still remain in the hands of the original grantees. 
It was found after a time, that more land had been thrown into 
the market than the exigencies of the country, for the time, re- 
quired ; more purchases had been made with a view to a speedy 
profit from re-sales in smaller parcels to actual settlers, than 
was sufficient to meet the demand of the increasing population ; 
and more fainilies were contracted to be placed, in a given 
time, on the lands thus purchased, than could easily be obtained. 
Of course the fever for speculation abated, and the purchasers 
were left at leisure to employ themselves in improving the value 
of their property, or waiting uatil the progress of the popula- 
tion of the country ^ould bring it again into demand. 

An account of the grants and sales will be most conveniently 
exhibited in a tabular form — and, with a view to comprehend 
the whole in one connexion, a list is given, in table ], of all the 
51 
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towns and townships, as they existed iii 1820, with a refertance 
to the period and general origin of the titles under which the 
lands in them are now holden. 

TABLET. 

Statement of all the lands which have been alienated in the -State of 
Maine prior to the year IdW. 

The quantity stated in the towns which were alienated before and 
during the revolutionary war, and the quantity granted in small parcels, 
is from the inventories of towns, taken by order of the Legisla- 
ture in the year 1820 — the quantit3( sold and granted between the years 
1783 and 18S0, with the names of the several original grantees, is from 
the records of the Land Office, and Acts and Resolves of the Legisla- 
ture of.Massacliusetts — except some tew instances of small grants, and 
others, quantity uncertain, which are ihcluded in the return of townf 
in 18S0. It is kjiown, however, tha^in many of the towns the nmiiber 
of acres returned in the inventory of 1820, is less than the true num- 
ber. "This error, as far as it is known, is carried into the reeapiti^ 
tion at the end of the tabl^, under the title of ascertained de^ciencjr. 
From the known deficiencies, an esiiniate is made for those which are 
unknown, in cases where circumstances appeared to require it ; aod 
this is carried into the table, under the title of computed deficiency. 
It will be seen, therefore, that as a part of the amount is a matter of 
estimate, there may be some errors in the result ; but it is ' believed 
that they cannot be very extensive. 



YORK COUNTY. 



Toiffns, 


Acres, 


Biddeford 


15.608 ^ 


Elliot' 


11.239 


Kittery 


11.160 


Keunebunk 


17.414 


Saco 


19.720 


Wells 


28.379 


York 


31.788 



Original Titles, 



^ Ancient grants from Crown 
and Lords proprietors. 



Kennebunk-Poit 



135.308 J - 
18.953 Crown prop'rs. & Ihd. grants. 



Alfred 


12.058') 


Berwick 


25.769 


Buxton 


22.617 


Cornish 


10.388 


Hollis 


26.260 


Lebanon 


23.558 


Lyman 


21.630 


Limerick 


12.683 


Xiraington 


23.375 , 



Chiefly or wholly Indian 
deeds, adjudged valid. 



\ 



»ALBs &r umo*- 
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Towns. 

Newfield .. 

Parsonsfield 

Sha|>leigh 

Sanfoid 

South Berwick 

Waterborough 



Acres. Original Titles. 

14.4270 
29.502 
43.212 

20.015 ( Chiefly or wholly Indian 
9.655 > deeds-, adjudged ralid. 
26.358 



321.587 



Total of the County, 475.848 . 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 



Cape Elizabeth 

Falmouth 

Portland 

Scarborough 

Westbrook 

Freeport 

North Yarmouth 

Pownal 



Brunswick 
Danville 
Durham 
Harpswell 



Baldwin 

Bridgeton 

Gorham * 

Gray 

Harrison 

Minot 

New Gloucester 

Otisfield 

Poland 

Raymond 

Standish 

Windham 



12.881 
14.918 
2.158 
30.634 
17.063 
18.661 
35.373 
12.224 



Ancient Crown, Proprietors 
and Indian grants. 



143.912 J 

23.909 
12.873 
16.091 
11.495 



64.368 

44.867 ") 

25.590 

26.387 

25.256 

21.271 

35.561 

25.373 

28.075 

26.958 

32.0$7 

40.7W 

28.249 



Indian deeds. 



360.423 
Thomp. pnd. pi. & small « g^^ 
tracts not inc. above 



Total of the County, 575.689 



Province grants from 1691 
to 1783, including some 
small parcol» since. 1783. 



J 
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UINCOLN OptJNTT. 



Tatims. 

Alna 

Part of Bowdoiiihaiii 

Pan C|f Bowdoia 

Dresden 

Litchfield 

Part of Jefferson 

Part of Lisbon' 

Part of New Casde 

Wales 

Whitefield 

WiscMset 



Cushing 

Friendiuiip 

St George 

Thomaston 

Part of Union 

Part of Waldoboro' 

Warren 



Bristol X 

Boothbay 
Edgecomb 
Part of Jefferson 
Part of Newcastle 
Putnam 
Nobleborough 
Part of Union 
Part of Waldoboro' 



Bath 

Part of Bowdoinham 

Part of Bowdoin 

Georgetown 

Part of Lisbon 

Lewiston 

Phipsburgh 



Original TiOa. 

Ancient Crowns and Pnpii* 
etor's grants. 



^Kennebeck Purchase. 



12.001 
SLOSl 
13.281 
17.234 
34.667 
15.580 
12.769 

7.564 

7.697 
19.229 

9.117 

160.820 J 

9.820^ 

7.17a 

8.308 
20.377 
15.110^ Waldo Patent. 
24.798 
23.717 



1.- 



• '!■. 



109.303 

29.379^ 

16.022 

12.404 

7.790 

7.565 

18.515 

14.995 

7.555 

24.798 



> Mixed Claims. 



138.983^ 

7.015 1 
10.841 
13.281 
12.305 
12.768 
17.606 
13.085 



Indian*Deeds. 
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Toums. , 

Topsham 
Woolwicli 



LINC(MJ^ CKWNTY— cowoLUDBD. 

Acres, Original Tiths 

21.838 
19.963 



Indian Deeds. 



In or near Jefferson 



127.897 
11.520 Grant to Lincoln Academy. 



Total of the County, 548.523 

The fractions of towns assigned to the several descriptions of grants, 
are conjectural divisions, from an rospectiofn of the Map, and cannot 
be depended on for accuracy as to the divisions, but this does not 
affect the accumcy of the aggregate. 

There may be some small tracts not included, and the half township 
to Lincoln Academy may or may not be correctly added. 

WALDO COUNTY. 



Appleton 

Belfast 

Belmont 

Brooks 

.Camden 

Frankfort 

Hope 

Islesborough 

Jackson 

Lincolnville 

Liberty 

Monroe 

Knox 

Montville 

Northport 

Prospect 

Swanville 

Searsmont 

Thorndike 

Waldo 



Bumham 
Freedom 
Palermo 
Unity 



Troy 



Ancient Crown Grants. 



»> Waldo Patent. 



Total of the County, 473.928 



13.009 
24.357 
19.694 
13.744 
24.062 
31.463 
17.619 

6.747 
15.697 
19.093 
21.140 
21.941 
15.642' 
16.024 
16.129 
21.569 
24.747 
23.355 
30.519 

6.214 

382.766 

13.920 
ia.302 
23.119 
19.141 



69.482 I 

21 .681 sold since 1783, to W. Brooks 

and others. 



■-r> 



4m 



flA&fiSt 0ir'Li4liIHL 



Towns. 

Biuehill 
BrookBTille 
Bucksport 
CaBtine 

Ed^n 

Mount Desert 
Trenton 

GkmldfilxMroagh 

Orlaad 

Penobecot 

Sedjpiok 

SulliTan 

Surry 



HANGOCK ' GOUNTC Y. > 

Acres. Original JHtles. 

28.4.721 

14:337 r Province ffrants, uM'toaet*' 
37.43* f Uers. 

3.810 J 

17.166) 

25.527 > Chiefly anc. French ffrant 

17.1Q1J 

31.561 7 

26.297 

13.709 I Province granta and to tel* 

14.124 f Uera. 

12:831 

12.768 



Deer He 

EllMworth 

Vinalhaven 

No. 8, N. of Ellsworth 


255.22&I 

18.420 
46.8196 
16.378 
45.000 


Saks and Grants stnce 1783« 
To settlers ehiefly. 
' Leonard Jarvis and otheis. 
Settlers. . . 
L. 'Jarvis and others. 



No. 20 
26 
27 

8 and 9 
14 
15 



Total in inventory \ 
of 1820 i 

132 small islands in 
Lincoln, Hancock 
and Washington, 
sold before 1820. 

44 small islands chief- 
ly in Hancock and 
Washington, sold 
since 1^0, per re- 
Mvesbef that time 

Lands -sold by lottery \ 
in various towns in > 

' Hancock &^ Wash. ) 



126.679 

23.47a 
22.866 
24.864 



22.039 [ Lottery and Bingham includ- 



23.024 
20.694 

136.955 

518.857 



ed in inventory of 1820. 



J 



29.275 Sundry persons. 



2.270 Sundry persons. 



165.280 Sundry persons in 1787. 



\ 



SALES OF. LAHDtS.^ 



mi 



HANCOCK COUNTY— <H)Spi«rt.HMP, 

Toums. Acres, Original Titles. 

Residue of Lottery") 

townships sold tof„()^39g 

Wm. Bingham, m j \ 

Hancock &. Wash. J 
Reserved lands in 9 ^ 

towns in Hancock, > 

gr. to Harvard Col. j 
Additional to settlers ) 

in Stciuben, &.c. ) 
Reserved lands in 3 

towns in Wash 

gr. to Harvard 
34 small islands in 

Hancock &, Wash. 

sold by Massachu. 

since division 
Do. by Maine, supposed 



in 3) 

I'gt'n [ 
1 Col. j 



2.700 

1,437 

900 



2.023 



Addison 
Harrington 
Steuben 
Machias 



2:023 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

17.766 1 

"18.070 1 



j> 



421977 
99^.689 



,> 



r 

Jetties and GfUnts sinte 1793; 



Baring 

Columbia 

Calais 

Cherryfield 

Charlotte 

Cutler 

Cooper 

Dennysville 

Eastport 

Lubec 

Perry 

Jonesborough 

Robbinston 

Trcscott 

Wbiting 

Alexander 



v 



Waterman Thomas. 

Jo)in Locke and otherj^. . 
ly^hingtdn] Acad.,d& bthefs. 



19.130 
24.407 
22.702 
27^3 
20.734 
30;431 
25; 120 
87,350 RXincolli.V '' 

ig'^iy'l Sfattlers and otheifB^ 

17;032 B. Lincoln. 

42.874 J. p. Jones and •bthpr »; ' ' / 

16:154 E. H. Robbins and bltief s. 



,n'» 



E 
19.03p>, 
SSMHK): Jobn Allen and otKe'rs! 



/ ■> 



i: . 



, Xj'^i 



i 



.{, 






/■<••*-. . / • : .-.'.-d ■';,.^ } : 
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]|AUB8 ' OF t^Aimft. 



Timiu. 

No. 7 
No. 10 



WASH^NOTON COUNTT— MifhMjSD 

Acres. Original iSOn. 

21.960 

17.130 Auw Hoburt 



403.307 

Add, for deficiency I 4/r i ja 

Steuben, dtc J "^'^^ 






Total in lettled towmi 
No. 23 

13 

14 

18 



437.466 

18i»70 j^art to Bloehill Academy. 

23.040 

26.240 

21.160 



70.440 



Not taxed. 
1, 4th range, Schobdic 23.040 
3, 2d do. 23.040 

3, l8t do. 30.770 

1, l8t do. '^.050 

2, 3d do. 11.620 

5, lstra.N. Lottery lands 11.520 

6, 1st do. do. 11.520 
1-2 t'fihip near Sch. lakes 11.520 
Adjoining do. 500 
Near do. 11.520 
Eastport and Lubec 11.564 
Whiting 500 

On Eastern Boundary 
line, N, of Monument, 

FIRST RANGE. 

1-2 township, 

1-2 do. • do. 

Hoa|ton plant, do. 



WiUiams'Cdlq^. 
B. Talmadge 
S. Hinkley. 
Joatiki EIv: 
Hingham Abademy. 
Amherst Academy. 
Lenox Academy. 
Heirs of T. Danforth. 
Amasa Smith. 
Hampden Academy. 
Settlers. 
Settlers. 



1 township, 
1-2 do. 
1-2 township 
1-2 do. 
Adjoining de. 
Mars^^ ; 

SECOND RANGE 

1 township 
1 township ' 
1-^ do. 
1-2 do. 



do. 
do. 



11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
23.040 
11.520 
11.^20 
11.520 
1.000 
.23.040 

23.040 
23.040 
11.520 
11.520 



Wedtford Academy. 
Qroton Academy. 
New Salem Academy. 
Williams College. 
Ffamingham Academy. 
Portland Academy. 
Bridge water Apademy, 
Lemuel Cox. 
Approp. to soldiers. 

Town of Plymouth. 
. Hass. Agricultural Society. 
, Limerick Academy.^ 
Belfast Academy. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY— concluded. 

Towns. Acres. Original Titles. 



SRCOND RANGE. 

1-2 township 
1-2 do. 

part • do. 

Total not settled 
Steuben J 
llarrrington > 
Addison j 
Columbia, part of, 



11.520 Deerfield Academy. 
11.520 Westfield Academy. 
10.000 Gen. Wm. Eaton. 



389.424 



20.506 Settlers. 
14.643 John Peck. 



35.149 



1.272.676 



From Lottery and 1 

Bingham lands, I 

in Hancock and [ 

Washington J 

Deduct six^ 

townships 

taxed sep- >• 136.955 
arately in 
Hancock 
&/ 10 towns 
taxed sep- 
arately in S 233.090 370.045 
Washing- 
ton, J 

Balance of Bingham 1 
Lottery lands to be [ 
add. tosales,&c.in > 902.631 
Hancock & Wash- 
ington. • 



Augusta 

Belgrade 

Clinton 

China 

Harlem 

Dearborn 

Fairfax 

Gardiner 

Hallowell 

Monmouth 



KENNEBECK COUNTY. 

36.011 
15.680 
31.145 
9.560 
14.064 
10.161 
20.874 
20.884 
24.328 
24.520 j 



^Plymouth Company grant. 



52 




SALES or i-AJIDS. 



KBNNEBECK COUNTY— cokcUi»«i 



Tawmt. 


Acres. 


Orig 


Mount Vernoa 


11.5671 




Pittaton 


l«.776 




Readfield 


10.810 




Rome 


19 379 




Sidney 

Vai-sal borough 
WaieniLe 


23.445 

a3.-204 
17.929 


Plymouth C 


Winthrop 
Win-.low 


23.000 

21.703 




Windsor 


IS.SI9 
405.f^l9 




Greene 
Leede 


|;S^|Mi„diui.. 



Far minion 
New Sh .ron 
Chester ville 
Vienna 
Fajette 

Surplus in acot. of sales 
of above three towns 
Wayne 
Wilton 
Temple 



39.5:10 

Saies, ^e. since 1783. 
37.533 Dummer SewuU and otfaen 
25.7S2 Prince Baker and Others. 
I6.95.il 

12.162 yprescott & Whittier, 
17.206 and others. 



17.451 

9.212' 

22.544 William Tyng and others.' 
18.020 William Phillips, ji. 



Total returned in 18S0 612.316 

OXFORD COUNTY. 



Bethel 


24.278 




Gilead 


14.34S 




Fryeburgh 


26.548 




Hebron 


36.2S1 




Jay and GantoM 


20:643 


Province grant 


Livotmore 


27.435 




Lovell 


20.905 




Sweden 


16.525 




Pa™ 


33.97J 
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Towns. 

Turner 

Rumford 

Waterford 



OXFORD COUNTY— CONTINUED. 

Acres, Original Titles. 

31.359^ 



19.170 
21.192 



' 


282.593 


Andover 


29.433 


Albany 
Brownfield 


14.153 
28.866 


Buckfield 


15.959 


Berlin and No. 6 


27.650 


Carthage 


23.250 


Denmark 


27.623 1 


Greenwood 


22.574 


Hiram 


13.612 


Hartford 


19.821 \ 


Sumner 


15.713 ) 


Dixfield 


19.130 \ 


Mexico 
Norway 
Newry 
Peru 


12.712 ) 


25.022 
32.775 
21.499 


Porter 


15.693 


Woodstock 


24.192 


Weld 


32.775 


Howard's Gore 


2.012 


Fryeburgh Addition 
Bradley and Eastman's 


1.199 

2.800 




428.076 



*: Province grants. 



Sales, 4*c. since 1783. 
Samuel Johnson and others. 
Joseph Holt and others. 
T. Cutler and pthers. 

A. Bu^k and others. 

S. Wetmore and J. Abbot. 

B. Ames. ^ 

Fryeburg Aacademy, Lowell 

Foster, &/C. &c. 
Phillips Academy and als. 
P. Wadsworth and als. 

J. Parkhurst and others. 

J. Holman and , others. 

Lee, Rust, and others. 

Sarah Bostwick 

J. Thompson and others. 

J. Hill and others. 

Dummer Academy and als. 

T. Russell, jr. 

P. Howard. 



Taxed in 1820/6ti^ not 
settled. 

Small tracts 
Township No. 7 
No. 8 
Hamlin's Grant 
N. Surplus of Andover 
W. Surplus do. 
A. No. 1 
A. No. 2 



4.147 
23.937 
25.412 


Fryeburg Academy. 
John Derby. 
Sarah Waldo. 


1.270 


C. Hamlin. 


15.960 


John Richards. 


11.696 


S. Johnson and others 


26.165 


Phebe Ketchum. 


28.507 


J. J. Holmes. 



-i 
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OXFORD COUNTY 



Tmnu, 



B. 








C. 








D. 








E. 








No. 


1, 


do. 


do. 




3. 


do. 


do. 




5, 


do. 


do. 




2, 
3, 


2d 
do. 


range 
do. 




2, 


3d 
do. 


range 
do. 




4, 


do. 


do. 




5. 
5, 


4th 
do. 


range 
do. 


Townships 8fc. not in 
inventory oflS20. 



Acres. Chighui TUkr. 

25.e00 noansfidd and Daifis. 

21.074 Ann S. Daris. 

20500 J.Gardner. 

20.600 J. Cnnunins. 



224.868 

22ift52 Moses Abbot. 

22.080 Thomas Sewise. 
29.440 do. 



23.040 
30.720 
21.000 
21,000 
21.000 
23.040 
28.436 

462.176 



John Peck. 

W. & G. GObert. 

JiAuk Peck. 

Ed. Blake, jr. 

Dunlap d& Grant. 

Josiah Qaincy. 

Samuel Watkinson. 



1-2 No. 1/ 3d range 


11.520 


Canaan Academy. 


1-2 1, 4th do. 


11.520 


Bath Academy. 


5, 2d do. 


20.904 


Huntingdon & Pitkin. 


5,3d do. 


22.717 


Abel Cutler. 


5, 5th do. 


5.760 


Hallowell Academy. 


do. do. do. 


11.520 


Farmington Academy. 


Surplus of C. 


12.206 


John Peck. 


Tracts. ofGilead 


28.822 


Josiah Bachelder. 



! 



Tract between Hart- 
ford and Livermore 

Sundry small grants ) 
not before included ) 

9 islands in Androscog. 



1.286 Monmouth Free School. 

8.200 Various persons. 
.214 Monmouth Academy. 



134.669 
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SOMERSET COUNTY. 



Toums. 



Acres* 



Bloomfield 


11.282 


Canaan 


26.920 


l-5th Cornville 


5.520 


Eastpond plantation 


1.255 


Industry 


12.462 


Fairfield 


27.347 


l-5th Madison 


5.769 


Mercer 


15.869 


Norridgewock 


23.381 


Pittsfield 


31.428 


Starks 


23.117 


Sebasticook plan, say 


5.000 


Adj. Hartland, say 


4.00<^ 



") 



Original Titles. 



> Plymouth Company firant. 





193.350 


Abbot 


3.708 


Anson 


13.078 


Athens 


23.608 


Avon 


26.048 


4-5ths Cornville 


22.080 


Corinna ' 


21.509 


Embden 


19.742 


Freeman 


16.946 


New Portland 


24.689 


Harmony 
Hartland 


20.026 
34.264 


4-5ths Madison 


23.078 


Monson, say 


23.040 


New Vineyard 

Phillips 

Parkman 


30.838 
22.401 
68.743 


Palmyra 

Ripley 

Solon 


27.177 
28.673 
20.625 


Strong 
-St. Albans 


22.279 
28.802 


No. 5, 2nd range 


1^.540 j 



J 



I 



8old and granted since 178i. 

Bowdoin College. 

Samuel Titcomb. 

Berwick Academy. 

John Phillips. 

Moses fiarnard and others,. 

John Warren. 

Taunton Academy. 

Sufferers of Falmouth. 

Hallowell Academy. 

John Warren. 

Moses Barnard and others. 

Hebron and Monson Acads. 

Smith and Knowlton. 

Jacob Abbot. 

Samuel Parkman. 

John Warren. 

John S. Fary. 

Prop's, of Warren & Groton* 

Reed and Eaton. 

John Warren. 

Monmouth Acad., J. Barrett 
and others. 



483.899 
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SiXES OF UkXtkUM 



SOMERSET CQIJNTE-^-^MOKtmBp. 



Tawns^ 



Bingham 

Brighton 

€k>ncord 

Kingfield say 

Moscow 

No. 2y Ist range, w.' side 12.540 

125.907 

Residue Bingham pure. 874.098 



Acres, 

19.302 
22.425 
19.360 
29.220 
23.000 



Original Titles. 



No. 8, 8th range 

8, 9th do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 

9, do. do. 



23.040 
3.000 

11.5^ 
5,760 



i 3.000 

) 20.040 

No. 7 and 8, 10th range 46.080 

No. 9, 10th range 1 1 .520 

do. do. 5.760 

' 1-2 No. 1, Ist do N. of B. 11.520 

2, 1st do. 11.520 

5, 3d do. 23,040 

1, 4th do. 23.040 

2, 4th do. 7.680 

Near Moosehead Lake 



Samuel Paikman* 
Mass. Medical Society. 
Heirs of Wm. Vaughan. 
8ao0 Free Bridges, 
Wm. C. Whitney. 
Mass. Medical Society. 
Bowdoin College. 
Saco Academy. 
do. Free Bridge. 
Tamiton and Raynham. 
Sandwich Academy. 
Sandy bay pier Company. 
Town of Plymouth. 
Town of Pittston. 



1 Township 

2 do. 
1-2 do. 



23 040 Prop's. Kennebeck purchase. 

46.080 Prop's. Middlesex Canal. 

11.620 Day's Academy. 

287.160 



Bangor 
Hampden 
Hermon 
Newburgh 



PENOBSCOT COUNTY. 

18.740 1 Since 1783. 

22.288 

24.360 Qrant to proprietors of Waldo 
17.497 > patent to make up deficient 
' cy 43.832, and residue to 

82.885 setUers.* 



*Abottt 8200 acres of the lands, in these four towoH reserved for settlers, Iiave reverted 
to the Oommonwealtb, and were diTided between Maine and Macsadm^ptts, 2i8t May 
j82B.~See Table 4. 



BktMB OF L4KOS. 



4U 



PENOBSCOT CCfOSn^Y^-^-^GiommmK 



Toi0m. 



} 



Atkinson 

Brewer 

Orringlon 

Brownville 

Blakesburgh, say 

Carmel 

Corinth 

Charleston 

Dixmont 

Duttop 

Dover 

Dexter 

Exeter 

Eddingtoa 

Etna 

Foxcroft 

Guilford 

Garland 

Jarvis Gore 

Kirkland 

Levant 

Maxfield 

Milo 

Newport 

Orono 

Sebec 

Sangerville 

Sunkhare plantation 

Williamsburgh 

No. 4, E. of Penobscot 

Stetson plantation 

Kilmarnock 



Townships taxed, and 
not settled in 1820. 

No. 1, 6th range 

Oxf. pi. adj Kilmarnock 11.520 

No. 3, 8th range 

5, 9th do. 

2, 2d do. N. of^ 
Lottery lande ) 



Acres., 


Original Titks. 


23.017 


E. Sigourney. 


28.708 


Moses Knapp and Mhers. 
Brown and Fowler. 


11.759 


21.320 


Brown and Hills. 


23.040 


X Blake. 


22.623 


M. Kinsley. 


23.010 


John Peck. 


24.794 


John Lowell. 


21-284 


Bowdoin College. 


S3 692 


H. Jackson. 


22.444 


Hallowell and Lowell. 


26.522 


Amos Bond awd el^rs. 


22.682 


Marblehead A^cademy. 


9.834 


Jonathan Ed^y and others. 


25.708 


Bowdoin College. 


17.915 


Bowdoin College. 


6.633 


Bowdoin College. 


22.536 


Williams College. 


15.000 


Leonard Jarvis and others. 


23.085 


H. Jackson. 


22325 


William Wetmore. 


10.950 


Bridgeton Academy 


21.920 


Jonathan Hastings. 


21.104 


David Green. 


21.946 


Settlers and others. 


22.228 


Bowdoin College. 


24.216 


John S. Fary. 


13.139 


Settlers and others. 


23.^4 


William Doidd. 


3.795 


J. Brackett and others. 


23.040 


Leicester Academy. 


20.625 


Boyd, VV eston and others. 


537148 




23.040 


J. P. Boyd. 


11.520 


R. Gilmore and others. 


11.520 


W. C. Whitney and other*. 


231)40 


Town of Boston. 



11.520 J. E. Foxcroft. 



m 
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SALES OF LANDS. 



PENOBSCOT COUNTY— coMCLVDCD. 



Towns, Acres, Original Titles. 

3, 2d Lottery lands. 33.040 Williams College. 

^'wido^paLnt) ^^'^^ Warren Academy. 

No. 7, 8th range 23.040 Thomas Monkhouse. 



Townships not taxed. 

Gore adj. Eddington 
No. I, west side Penob. 
No. 2 and 3, w. do. 
Residue of No. 3, do. 
No. 4, do. Orono 
No. 1 , east side do. 
Cold stream pi 
No. 6, 4th range, N. 
of Lottery lands 

Not taxed 



} 



138.240 




1.000 

.505 


T. Harding. 
Settlers 


5.000 


John Bennock. 


29.164 

9.303 

.961 


Water ville College. 
Sundry persons. 
Settlers and others. 


5.000 


Joseph Treat. 


5.760 


Propers. Duck trap bridge 


56.693 





SUMMARY. 



Land in the towns and plantations settled and incorporated 

before the year 18*20. 



COL'iNTUL:?. 




Acres. sq. miles. 


popu. ptT sq. 




. _ _ 




mile in 1820. 


York 


523 432 


818 


49t 


Cumberland 




632.559 


987 


50t 


Lincoln 




602.113 


940 


49t 


Waldo 




519 901 


811 


27t 


Kennebeck 




670.425 


1.047 


38t 


Somerset 




871.949 


1.360 


16t 


Oxford 




786.385 


1.228 


22t 


Penobscot 


,T 


739.428 


1.142 


12t 


Hancock 




544.379 


850 


22 


Washington 




605.025 


1.239 


lot 


Total in settled towns 


6.555.596110 230 


29f 


Average population 


for the whole S 


Itate - - . - 


8 2-3 
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RECAPITULATION. 



COUNTIES. 



Acres in 

towns 

granted 

grior to 
)2, and 
niix'd g:% 
&. claims 



Acre* in 
towns 
Iiolden 
un. prov- 
ince gr'ts. 
from \e92 
to 1783 



Acres la 
t'wns,&c 
sold and 
r ranted 
since 178S 
settl'd bc- 
Ifwre 1820. 



Acres re- 
turned in 
valuation 
of 1820 in 
t'shps not 
set. sola, 
gi.si.l783 



Acre a lU 

town!<h. 

sold and 

grranted 

sin. 1783 

but not 

taxed. 



TOTALS. 



York , - 
Computed deficiency 

Total 



475.848 
47.584 



523.432 



Cumberland 
Computed deficiency 

Total 



208.280 
20.827 



360.423 
36.043 



6.986 



229.107|396.466i 6.986 



Lincoln 

Computed deficiency 

Total 



536.903 
53.690 



590.593 



11.520 



11.520 



Waldo 

Computed deficiency 

Total 



452.928 
45.292 

498.220 



21.631 



21.681 



Kennebeck 
Ascertained defiic'y. 
Computed deficiency. 

Total 



445.349 

44.534 

4997883 



36.7501112.666 
17.451 

3,675 



40.425' 130.117 



Somerset 

Ascertained defic'y. 
Computed deficiency 
B towns in Bingbam- 

Tract 
Residue of Bingham- 

Tract 

Total 



193.350 
19.335 



483.899 
49.458 



125.907 



66.860 220.800 



212.685 



874.093 



659.264 940.453 



220.800 



Oxford 

Ascertained defic'y. 
Computed deficiency 

Total 



282.593 428.076 
47.457 
28.259 



310.852|475.633 



224.868 



224.868 



134.669 



134.669 



Penobscot 
Ascertained defic'y. 

Total 



82.885 



82.885 



637.148 
19.395 

656.548 



138.240 



138.240 



56.693 



56.693 



Hancock - t 
6 towns in Lottery & 

Bingham lands 
Computed deficiency 

Total 



255.223126.679 



25.522 



280.745 



136.056 



263.634 



?,700 



2.700 



528.432 



632.659 



602.113 



619.901 



670.425 



2.033.20^ 



1.145.923 ' 



934.361 



647.079 



* There were a number of grants in York, which should properly be included under thi'^ 
head, but their amount being difficult to ascertain with any tolcrahln precision these ar^ 
au carried into the ag^f-egate of the preceding colimin. 
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RECAPITULATION— CONCLUDED. 



COUNTIES. 



Acres in 

tOWRk 

grunted 

prior to 

1692, and 

niix*d ^■ 

Sc claims. 



AcrvM in 
towns 
boMon 
on. prov- 
ince grr'ts. 



Acres in 
t'wns.dtc 
4old and 
rranted 
suicel78S 



from ieB2|4etd'd be. 
to 1783. 



Acres r^ \cres in. 
turned inl tnwnsb. 
▼aluatiunl«old and 
ot 1820 inl mated 
t'ships n'tlsiB. 1783 
set, sokdj bat not 



gr.^i.lTSS! taxed. 



totals: 



Washington 

Tov^iifl in Lottery and 

Bingham landa 
Ascertained defic*y. 

Total 



99.689 274.806) 96.480 55L748 



20.506 



120.195 



288.090 
86.984 



644.880 96.480 551.748 



Hancock and Wash. 
Residue of Lottery h 
Bingham lands 

Lincoln, Hancock k 

Washington 
166 small islands 



902.681 



t.818.208 



902.681 



81.298 81.298 



Divided and aasigned to Maasachuaetts since the separation 

«« «« Maine " " 

Undivided lands north of the Monument line, estimated 
(91 small islands, 'containing about 8970 acres, are 
among the lands divided since the separation.) 



9.856.126 
2.486.602 
2.516.618 
6.806.040 



12 481.0371 1.304.451 I 2 770 i08| 2.302.e22| 997 908| 21.168.280 



or, 33.067 square miles and 400 acres. 



The lands sold by letter)', were described by a plan of each 
township, exhibiting the lots to be drawn, according to which 
they were afterwards to be surveyed and holdcn. The tickets, 
to which the lots were respectively dra\Mi, were declared to 
be sufficient conveyance and evidence of the title, without any 
odier record than that of the drawing of the lottery. It was 
afterwards provided that holders of prize tickets, to which were 
drawn detached lots, distributed through a number of town- 
ships, might, if they cliose, combine in sufficient numbers to 
take up whole towiibhips, of which deeds should be given in 
exchange for their tickets. Under this provision, a sufficient 
number combined to take up the whole of 4 townships near 
Machias, viz. townships numbered 13, 14, 15, and 18, in tlie 
east division. These surrendered their tickets and received 
deeds of conveyance in exchange. The residue still held the 
lands as originally drawn. 
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Ati account of the number of acres still remaining, as drawn 
in each township ; with those conveyed in the townships above 
mentioned in exchange ; and the names of the persons by 
whom they were originally drawn, is given in table 2. It 
must be remarked, however, that in the account of the drawing 
and exchanges of tickets, there appears to be some instances 
in which the exchanges were not perfectly completed, or cor- 
rectly recorded, and this may be the occasion of some errors. 
The table however, will assist those who may be interested, 
to ascertain and correct such errors, and it will have som« 
other uses both to individuals and to the public. 

TABL.C] II. 

Statement of lands sold by Lottery If^th October 1787, in townships 
in the north, middle, and east divisions of townships between Pe- 
nobscot and Passamaquoddy rivers. 

Names of Original owners. No. Acres. Names of Original owners. No. Acres, 

NORTH DIVISION. John Hart 160 

m T,' KT c% Samuel Abbot 160 

Township No. 2. Benjamin Tappan. 160 

Silas Morten 320 Justin Ely 320 

Justin Ely • 160 Enos Hitchcock 160 

Elisha Fuller 3840 George Cotton 160 

Ephraim May 160 

David Cobb 160 Total 1280 

Abigail Webb 160 Township No 5 

Heirs of Sylvester Gardner ^ ^yu^^ g^^^^/ • • ^^^ 

T^f.} Aoan PhineasWait 160 

Total 4960 qj^^^^ pj^^jp^ ^^ 

rri JL- Tw o Theodore Sedgwick 160 

Township No. 3. ^^^j^^^ ^.,^^ ^ ^^ 

Nicholas P. Tillinghast 160 Thomas Cogswell 160 

Timothy Ware Hall 160 

Heirs of Sylvester Gardner 160 Total 1440 

Total 48^ ^ , ^'T'^^ ^u ?; 

Danl. Jackson & Th.Vose 160 

Township No. 4. Nathaniel White 160 

David Cobb 1<)0 Tot^l 320 
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Nunai of nrl^JMl owtri. no. Ac 

MIDDLE DIVISION. 

Township Tto. 14. 

Jonathan Dwight 3 

Township No. 15. 

Joseph Fiake 12 

John Lowell 3 

Ebenezer Oliver 3 



330 

rryy 



Township No. 16. 

Dorothy Foster 640 

Jona. Hamlinton, Ivory t q~^ 

Hovey & John Lord ( ^^ - 
Charles Lowell 160 

Heirs of Sylvester Gardner 330 



Toienship No. i 

William Pierpont 

Ephruim Judson 

' .\^<thi,niel White 

Benjamin Hinds 



) Township No. 21. 

* Israel Evnna 320 

' Fbeiiezt-r Williams 160 
; KeirsofSjIvesterGardner 320 

' Joseph Hudson 320 

Artemas Ward 320 

I . 

Township No. W. 1440 



Hugh Maxwell 
Rufus G. Armory 
John Atkinson 



Township No. 17. 
Children of Reuel Baldw 



320 



Townslnp No. 23. 
Nicholas Easton 



HamlinU-n, Hovey & Lord 640 j^j,^^ jj„^,,j 

Joseph Pennyman 160 jj .^,j College 

Luther Thomas 320 ^ 

Harvard Collegia 320 



160 
480 



1760 



Township No. 24. 



Township No. 


18. 


Heirs of Sylvester Gardnei 


160 


Sampson V. S. Wilder 


640 Elij:,h Dean 


160 


Cornelius Fellows 




640 Charles Oloason 


160 


Andrew Sigourney 




320 Waterniai, Thomas 


640 


William Morse 




320 Rufus G. Amory 


160 


Nathaniel Freeman 




320 Timothy Newell 

Joseph Wales 


160 






160 






2240 John Atkinson, jr. 


640 


Tou-nship No. 


ly. 


Charles Lowell 


160 


Robert and Alex. Ba 


„ 


610 


2400 


JuslitiEly 




J5J Township No. 25. 




Joshua Hottfltd 






llofus G. Amory 




640 John Hall 


160 






Robert and Alex. Barr 


160 






2080 Nancy Quincy 


160 
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NmM of Orifiul on 



Amherst Maan 


1380 


Township No. 31. 






1760 


Ehenezer Oliver 


320 


Trntmship No. 26. 




Nichohs P Tillinghaat 160 
Josh Howard &. Wm. Hall 160 


Theodore Sedgwick 


320 Elnythm Haakell 


160 


Tiinothj Smith & Ths. , 


1 320 


Smiiuel Stone 


320 


Bass 


Justin Ely 


330 


Patrick M'Namara 


330 






Nathaniel French 


320 




1440 




1280 


Township No. 32. 




Township No. 37. 


Benjamin Greene 
Heirs of S. G.irdner 


1930 
160 


Rufua G. Armory 


160 Enoch Greenieaf 


160 


William White 


640 RufusG. Amery 


8U0 


Willi.Lm Kneeland 


160 




— 


Jon,., bin Glover 


160 




3040 


Alu-I King 


160 


Township No. 33. 




Frederic W. Geyer 


160 


Zenas Parsons 


1920 




1440 


Simeon Lord 


160 


Township No. 28. 




John Glover 


160 


Heirs ofSylvestet Gardner 320 




2240 


Eplir^im May 
Moses Bullen 


160 
160 


Township No. 34. 









Elnathan Haskell 


160 




640 


Abiathar Leonard 


320 


Totenskip No. 39. 




Samuel Hunt 


160 


Hodijah Baylies 


160 


Joseph Walea 


160 


William Pierpont 


160 




— ~ 


Jonathan Dwight 


1380 




800 


Township No. 30. 


1600 


TownsMp No. 35. 








Edmund Gale 


160 


Ephraim Lane 


1280 


Thomas Haitshome 


160 


Harvard College 


800 






Justin Ely 


160 




326 


Samuel Brszer 


160 






Nathan Patch 
Paul Litchfield 


640 
640 


Township No. 36. 




Jonathan Dwight 


160 Noah Heaton 


160 


Thomas Vose & Diniel 


[640 


Henry Sibley 


160 


Jackson 


Robert and Alex. Barr 


160 






Bem.Hurd&Ben.Hurdi 


r. 160 




4480 Josh. Howard & Wm. Hall 160 
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160 William. Ciishiog 



Township No. 37. 

Robert and Alex. Barr 160 

Heirs of Sylvester Qaidoer 640 

John TUIet 160 

Abiiah Hammond 640 

UoKS Bullen 160 

Theodore Sedgwick 160 

1920 

Township No. 36. 

teonard Vassal BorlaDd 1280 

Harvard College 160 

Th. MaT^haU&. Josiah t ,,». 

Bridge ] ^*^ 

Richaid BagDall 160 

Samuel Tufti 160 

JohnTillet 160 

Ephraim Judson 160 

^hiaim Ha; 160 

Tnomas Cogswell 640 

3040 



Township No. 43. 

Joseph HudBOB 160 

Joseph Witlard 320 

Abraham & J. W.Qaincy 100 

John AtkiDson, jun. 890 



EAST DIVISION. 



Township No. 7. 



168 



Harvard College 

Ann Quincy aw 

Thomas Clark SQd Ap- ) .qcm 

pleton Prentiss J ^^ 



Toieiukip No. i 



160 



Jonathan Glover 
William McKendr; 
John Palmer lou 

John Hart 160 

Anna Cabot Lowell and \ 
Sarah Champney Low- V 640 



1760 
Township No. 13. 

Frederick William Geyer 960 

Charles Turner 390 

Caleb 0;i«nel 320 

John Deverell 160 

James Melien 320 

Edmund Sawyer 160 

Harvard College 320 

ssoe 

Township No. 14. 



Frederic Wm. Geyer 2& 

_ . Edward Basa 3 

el) J Joseph Fisk 3 

William Brown 3! 

Township No. W. 1280 gium'l. Warren &. J. Brewer 3 

, -, ,_,„ Joseph Barrell 3 

Joseph Pennyman 1920 ' _ 

John Atkinson, Jr. 160 41, 
Samuel Clarke 160 
Joseph Hitler 640 

2880 
Townsnip No. 41. 
John Idling 160 



TownsMpNo. 15. 

Thorn. &.Wm. Davis 
Andrew Sigournej 
Aaron Brown 
John Lathrop 
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4a» 


HMMiafOriiiHlomrt. No-Aov. Nuns, of OHcImI vwMn. llLAin*. 


Children of Reuel Bkldwia 320 Jmcob Blake & — Brissi 


160 


Ebeaezer, Sarah and | 


I ** Cheney Read and TiUeyJ 


160 


Elizabeth Foster | 


160 




Rice.jun. j 




1600 




Toamhip No. 16. 




800 


James Thacher 


320 Tou,n.kipm.n. 




Eunice Ray 


320 Jeremiah Lord 


330 


John Atkmson 


1280 Theodore Sedgwick 


320 


Jonathan Dwight 


160 Sally and Polly Pierpont 


320 


Samuel P. Gardner 


160 George Bacon 


160 


John Peck 


160 John Atkinson, jun. 


330 


William White 


320 Elizabeth Cutla Lowell 


330 


William Bird 


160 Benjamin Fisk 


160 


Heirs of S Gardner 


2560 Harvdrd College 


160 




William Stoty, inn. 


330 




5440 




Township No. 17. 




3400 


Nathaniel White 


320 Township m.fS3. 




Roh't. .ind Alex. Barr 


320 John Glover 


160 


Heirs of Sykester Gardner 320 Jonathan Dwight 


160 


Jacob NoTlon 


320 Rob't. &. Alex. Barr 


330 




Bbenezer Foster 


330 




1280 




Township No. 18. 




"mo 


Nathaniel Eaton 


0^^ Township No. 1U. 




Jacob Welsh & J. White 


320 Ebenezer Bancroft 


330 


William Frost 


160 Jus in Ely 


330 


Bbenezer Storer 


640 Theodore Sedgwick 


320 




Children t>fKeuelBddirin 160 




1760 John Waldo 


160 


Totonskip No. 18. 


John Davis 


160 


Thomas Le Gross 


160 


iuo 

160 


Joseph ^ales 
Wifliam Hall Jackson | 
and James Prince | 


, ^** ■ Township No. 'US.- 
160 Jonathan Dwight . 


Moses May 


gnn HeirBofSyhesterOardne 


T 320 


Heirs of Syherter Gardner 330 


4a> 


Harvard College 


320 




7Wfi*AipJV».S6.. 

1440 

Nathaniel Freeman 

Andrew Peters 




. Toumship No. 20. 


13IW 
160 


DiTid Talbnt 


3S0 James Thacher 


160 
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Wtmrn^Otg^l-nmn. 


m^Kom. !M«<rfOilctari»Mnv M(.Acm- 


SMumaLoweU 




320 WiUiam Jacksoo 


100 






Ichabod Edson 


160 






1920 Jame^ Freel iod 


160 


TtmuMp N0. S7. 


Th Mr^haiiitJ.Bridge 160 






-_„ Sim'i. P. Gjdaer 


160 


bUcLDCAS 




^ SiUa Morton 


160 


John Atkinwn 




160 




HMnlintoo, HoreyatLord 160 


1760 


AnnQaiDCj 




160 




l^uAt drawn in other lowiiBbips tad esehanged for l»nd« in townifaips 


number 13, 14, l&,and 18 


, eaM diTision, io Mklitifui lo lots orieinallj 






Tcwnikip No. 


13. 


Thomas Lamb 


610 


Sunael BaUard 




^^ John Bri^'ht 

^™^ Abraham Williams 


640 
5280 


Sanmel Hinda 




1®<* John Tudor 


25t)0 


Joseph Ford 




»60El.as Parker 


19-JO 


Isaac Pierce 




^^ Samuel Clark 


800 


William Turner 




■Ss",^:v™. 


960 


Frederic Wm. Gejer 




600 


Charles Turner 




!»» Li„,„,dJ.,vi. - 


800 


William Ballard 




^^'**' Chiirles Williams 


J 1280 


WiUiam Dawes 




800 


JoBeph Barrell 




25^ Christopher Marshall 


1760 






19260 


21920 


Tou>nskip No. 


14. 


3-20 ■'•"»'"> -v.. le. 




William Dall 






John McLane 




040 John Murray and others 


4320 


Oliver Wendell 




64i> Henry NewrM=in 


320 


Joseph Barrell 




6240 Atox^nder Hodgdoo 


800 


John Barren 




960 Mirv Hody.lon 


160 


Moses Grant, treasu 


rer \ 


1 fu-j. Aau Waterniiin and Ju- 
f ^^ dah Thomas 


jie, 


of relief Society 




John Joy 




1440 Thomas Walley 


1380 


Natb. W. Appielon 




800 Daniel Waldo 


9611 



iil Waldo, j 
12000 Edmund Sawyer 
' TotmsAtp No. 15. William Powell 

Matthew Park 160 Edward Wyer 

David To wnseod 640 Enoch Hammond, jun. 

Thomas Curtis SOil Ephraim Stearns 

Marcy Roberts 1920 Timothy Paine 

James Ivers 160 Thomas Faycrwcalher 
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Names of Orif inal ownerf • 

Daniel Fuller 640 

Daniel Miles 160 

Abraham Bazin 160 

Joseph Dorr 640 
Joseph and David Spear 640 

Samuel Coverley 800 

Thomas Capen 160 

Redford Webster > 160 

Ebenezer Storer 1 120 

Benjamin Wheeler 320 



NO. Acres. Names of Original owners. 



No. 



Caleb Davis 

D. Poignard &. J. Bazin 
Isaiah Thomas 
Samuel Dash wood 
Samuel Paine 
John White 
Stephen Rice 
Simeon Ashley 



Aeret. 

160 
160 
640 
480 
160 
160 
320 
160 



19360 



TABL.E III. 

Grants of land by Massachusetts, prior to the year 1820, for the aid of 
Literary and other public Institutions, and charities. 

IN MASSACHUSETTS PROPER. 



For what purpose granted No. Ac. 

To Literary Institutions, 
Leicester Academy 23.040 



Marblehead do. 
Taunton do. 
Williams College 
same 



same 



same 



Phillips Academy 
Dummer do. 
Milton 
Monson 
Day's 

Sandwich 



do. 
do. 
do. 



23.040 
24 231 
23.040 
23 040 
23.04a 

23.040 

11.520 
11520 
11520 
15.360 
11.520 



do. 11.520 



Berkshire do. 
Derby do. 

Amherst do. 
Westford do. 
Groton do. 

Framingh'm do. 
Brtdgewater do. 
New-Salem do. 
D^rfield do. 
Westfield do. 
Harvard College 



54 



11.520 
11.520 
1 1.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11.520 
11520 
11.520 
1 1.520 
3.600 

354.230 



Proseni designation of the Land. 

Stetson plantation, Penobscot Co. 
Exeter, Penobscot Co. 
Embden, Somerset Co. 
Garland, Penobscot Co. 
Near Eastern boundary. 

same. 
( No. 3, 2d range, N. of Lottery 
\ lands, Penobscot Co. 
Part of Greenwood. 
Part of Woodstock. 
No. 2, between Woodstock and Peru. 
Part of Monson. 
East side of Moosehead Lake. 
i Part of No. 2, 1st range, north of 
\ fiingham tract. 

No. 1 , 6th range, N. of Lot. lands. 
No. 2, 3d range, on St. Croix. 
No. 5, 1st range, N. of Lottery lands. 
Near Eastern boundary. 

same. 

same. 

same. 

same, (now Houlton.) 

same. 

same. 
Detached lots in various places. 



d 
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iFor what pvrpose grraMed, No. Ac Tnaeml dtitigmaiSmm •€ Ihc Luid. 

To other Public objects. 

^Z^fhSS } ^'^ ^^- ^' ^** ^""^^ ^' of Waldo pat. 
Town of pfy-) 

month for repair > 23.040 On the Aroostook, near East, boond. 
of its harbor ) 

same 23.040 No. 1, 4th range, N. Bingham tract 

Gen. Wm. Eaton > ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ Aroostook. 

reward of valor | 
Agricultural Soc. 23.040 Now Linneus, near East, boondarj. 

same 23.040 Uncertain. 

Middlesex Canal 46.080 2 townships near Moosehead Lake. 
Town of Glou- \ 

cester for piers > 23.040 No. 5, 3d range, N. of Bingham tract, 
at Sandy Bay j 

195.320 
Acres granted) ^^^^ 
to Liter. Inst ) 

Total granted ) ^^^ 
for Massachu. } 

IN MAINE. 

To Literary Institutions, 

BowdoiiT College 20.088 Dixmont. 

saiue 92.160 Sebec, Foxcroft, Guilford & Abbot, 

same 23.040 Etna and part of Plymouth. 

samp 46 080 \ Townships No. 7 & 8, 10th range, 

same 40.U0U ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^j^^ p^^^^^ 

Assigns of same > j, e^n ( 1-2 township, No. 2, 2d range, N. 

for deficiency ( * (of Lottery lands. 

Waterville Coll. 29 160 No. 3, west side of Penobscot river. 

Berwick Acad. 23 040 Athens. 

Hallowell do. 23.040 Harmony. 

same 5.760 Part No. 5,5th ra. W. Bingham tract 

Washington do 23.040 Culler. 

Fryeburgh do. 18.617 3 tracts near Fryeburgh. 

Monmouth do. 1.286 Tract between Hartford & Liver more 

same 214 9 small islands in Androscoggin R. 

same 10.020 Part of Chandlerville. 

same 800 Surplus of same. 

Portland Acad. 11.520 Near eastern boundary. 

Hampden do. 11.520 same. 

Phillips Limer'k do 11.520 same. 
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To what purpose i^rantod- Ko. Ac. Present desig^nation of the Laod. 

Belfast Academy 11.520 Near eastern boundary^ 

Lincoln do. 1 1 .520 Near and in Jefferson. 

Bluehill do. 12.320 Part of No. 23, near Machias. 

Gorham do. 11.520 Part of Woodstock. 

Bath do. 11.520 No. 1, 4th ran. W. of Bingham tract. 

Hebron do. 11.520 Part of Mon son. 

Bridgetondo. 11.520 Maxfield. 

Saco do. 11.520 No. 9, 10th range. N. Waldo patent. 

Warren do. 1 1 .520 No. 6, 9th range N. of do. 

Canaan do. 1 1 .520 No. 1 , 3d range, W. Bingham tract; 

Farmington do. 11.520 No. 5, 5th range, W. of do. 

490.545 

4 

To other public and char- 
itable objects. 

Sufferers Falmonth 46.040 New Portland and Freeman. 
Duck-trap bridge 5.760 Part No. 6, 4th ran. N. Lottery lands. 
Saco Free bridges 5.760 Part No. 9, 10th r. N. Waldo patent, 
same 5.760 Part No, 8, 9th range N. do. 

63.320 



Total gr. Maine 553.865 
Granted Mass. 549.550 



Tot. to pub. uses 1.103.415 Exclu. of grafts alluded to hereafter. 

Besides the lands granted to various corpoi'ations in aid of 
purposes of public benefit, before mentioaed ; considerable 
quantities have been granted to discharge claims against the 
Commonwealth for services rendered, or loses sustained in its 
service ; also to relieve and quiet those who had settled on 
them, under the expectation of a free grant or easy purchase 
of lots for their own cultivation, others for the purpose of mak- 
ing roads to and over different parts of the public lands. Qtber 
grants also have been made, by way of comptbtnise, to satisfy 
conflicting claimants under some of the ancientcrown grahts or 
Indian deeds, and to put an end to lawsuits, and restore quie^ 
to the inhabitants and others interested in or affected by ttiem. 
It is not at present easy to discriminate exactly the amount of 
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tbe lands granted ibr each of these several Jiurposes ; nor will 
it be of moeh importance. Their gross amoont inaj he dis- 
eorered iafler' deducting the amount of grants and saleis made 
for other purposes, from the whole quantity alienated. 

Table 4 exhibit some thun at of sales which were made as 
mere business transactions, for considerations in monejr ; (ex- 
clusive of small bts for the personal u^ of actual settlers,) 
the time when the contracts were completed ; and final con- 
veyances made ; and the average price per acre, of tbe sales 
completed in each year, from 1785 (which was the first) to 
1812; with the amount, of this description, conveyed irora 
that time to 1820. 



TABLKIV* 

Aggregate of annual sales, oxclasive ot free grants, 



Skc. 



D«te. 1 


Acim conveyed. 


t Amount vt ei«f id«rB||nB. | 


Avonifo pfiw 
piiToero. 


1785 


33.440 


$13,967.20 cts. 


491-2 


1786 


113.850 


66.820.48 


581-2 


1787 


51.842 


17.052.34 


321-2 


Same 


* 165.280 


87.400 • 


52 


1788" 


74.615 


29.529.98 


39 


1789 


37.508 


9.219.77 


241-2 


1790 


46.538 


9.237.36 


191-2 


1791 


76.789 


15.551.35 


20 


1792 


2.060 


604.28 


32 


1793 


2.130.469 


272.024.84 


121-2 


1794 


324.684 


61.^53:96 


19 


1795 


110.653 


36.022.72 


321-2 

• 


1796 


106.212 


17.577.24 


161-2 


1797 


46.080 


12.979.04 


27 


1798 


6.185 


717.62 


111-2 


1799 


188.420 


42.272.06 


24 


1800 


23.040 


6.175 


26 1-2 


1802 


148.406 


> 35.745.19 


24 


1803 


49.920 


11.499.50 


23 


1804 


255.330 


60.011.61 


231-2 


1805 


69.120 


21.503.17 


31 


1806 


69.120 


34.962.84 


501-2 



Sold by lottory. 
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TABLE IV CONCLUDED. 



Date. I Acres conveyed. I Amount of consideration. I ^'!!I!1!.-f "*^ 

1809 28.322 $4,803.66 cts. 16 2-3 

1810 / 193 600 $310 

1811 67.384 17.765.50 31 

1812 36.674 20.804.43 581-2 
From 1812 f f 

to 1820 69.046 17.780 263-4 



4.320.617 923.871.14 22 3-4 
From 1783 ) 79 010 J ^^^^^ ^'^ ^^ actual settlers, gener- 
ic 1820 r ( ally about 100 acres to each settler. 
) 28.407 in 1 31 islands fin. Penob. to PassaqMy. 

The account of sales in the foregoing table, except the lands 
sold by lottery, and those conveyed from 1812 to 1820, is 
condensed from a detailed account fiirnished some years since 
by the Land agent of Massachusetts. The quantity stated as 
conveyed during the latter period is abstracted frem the print- 
ed report of the Land agent in 1820, but the amount of con- 
sideration and average price per acre is only an estimate from 
the average of the preceding sales. In February, .1814, a 
report of a committee of the Legislature gives a different re- 
sult ; but this is to be accounted for upon the supposition that 
the report omitted lands which had been contracted for and not 
fully conveyed, and included, in the account of monies received, 
payments of interest as well as of principal. In the table are 
included all tlie lands sold, and no account of interest on the 
original purchase money ; the result therefore shows correctly 
the average price per acre of the land conveyed in each year. 
— If the account of interest on each year's sales were brought 
down to the close of the period, it would exhibit fairly 
the then present worth of the sales to the Commonwealth. 

Besides the lands sold and conveyed, as in the preceding 



tThe amount of consideration for these lands is coqieetnral; being supposed to be proba- 
y equal to the arerage of the preceding sales, exdosive of dMt large tracts sold to Wm. 
^pgliui— liz. for about 2S S-4 cents per acre. 
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table, tfaiere ware others- under c(Mi|rapts» wMcb were not fiiUy 
executed until since die .separation of the States^ and are not 
included in the table. Their amount 'as stated in the repoct of 
the Land agent, February 1st, 1820, is as ioUows : 

Acre9. Cantidemiian. Av.fr.ae, 

■ *"(totetfSd3^'^l^ $6,139.08 $1.13 

Hancock, (4 islands) 1.185 1-2 2.131.00 1.80 

Washington (18 islands) 1.314 751.70 67 

Oxford, 320 400.00 1.25 

Total, 8.301 1-4 9.421.78 1.13 

In addition to the foregoing, thpre were lands sold and convey- 
ed (exclude of free grants) between February 1st, 1820, and 
Eebruaty 1st, 1826, in pursuance of Acts and Resolves passed 
in or prior to 1820, the account of which belongs to that of the 
isales before the separation. The amount of these lands is as 
follows : 

Acres, 

In Oxford County, 1 6.280 
Penobscot 3.697 

Hancock fa Wash. > 3.042 
do. in 33 islands > 2.023 1-2 

Total, 25.042 1-2 $9,350.71 37 1-3 

The Act of separation provided that the public lands, within 
the then District of Maine, should, as soon as convenient, be 
surveyed, and divided equally between the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts^ and the State of Maine ; each to hold its own 
share in severalty ; and while Maine of course must possess 
the jurisdiction, Massachusetts retained the soil, of the part 
assigned to her, in fee sunple, exempt from all kinds of taxes 
so long as it should remain in her possession ; and reserved 
also all the rights to protect her lands from depredations, and 
to punish trespassers upon them, which existed when the sep- 
aration took place. 



Consideration. 


Av.pr acre. 


3.023.10 


18 1-2 cts. 


2.291.45 


62 


2.264.77 


74 1-2 


1.771.39 


87 1-2 



DIVISION OF FUBLIC LANDS. 4SI 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Act, Commissioners w^re 
appoifited, who from time to time have caused surveys to be 
made, and divided different portions of thelands^ as equally as 
the nature of the case would admit, having regard to the situa- 
tion, quality, and value, as well as to the quantity of the several 
portions. 

The particular tracts and townships assigned to ea«h State 
respectively, in the sevelral divisions hitherto made, are exhib- 
ited in table 5. 

TABL.E V. 

Divisions and assignment of the public lands. 
JFirst Division 28th December, 1822. 

ASSIGNED TO MASSACHUSETTS. ASSIGNED TO MAINR. 

Townslups and tracts. , Acres, Townfifatps and tracts. Acres. 

Ranges, north of the Lottery townships. Rangss on St. Croit^ ( TUetmift tturvey.) 

No. 3, 3dR. riv. towns. 17.062 No. 1, 1st range 22 900 

6, 3d range 22.264 2, Ist do.^ ^ 23.040 

7, 3d do. 23.040 1, 2d do.- 23.700 

Ranges north qf Lottery lands 

8, 3d do. 23.040 No. 1, 1st range, rivet > yARAQ 

9, 3d do. 23.040 township ) ^^'^^ 

JO, 3d do. 25^11 No. 1, 1st range 1-2 \ |o |qi 

11, 3d do. 8.374 township j ^"^^^^ 

4, 4th do. riv. town. 25*997 No. 2, 1st range 25.401 

6, 4th do. 9.992 i3, 1st do. 26.010 

7, 4th do. 23.040 4, 1st do. 38.424 

8, 4th do. 23 040 6, 1st do. 1-2 > neon 

9, 4th do. 23.583 township ] ^^'^"^ 

w!ido%'at'ni "'''*' i ^-^ ''"toJ^^r'''"^^' )^^^««S 

No 3,9th range, north ) o^ ^-^ No. »5, 2d tinge 23^040 

of Waldo patent ♦ '^'^^^ 6, 2d do. 26.773 

2, 7th r. tract N.W.part 2 415 7, 2d So; SOAOO 

*, 2d do. north > 

of lottery lands y 
No. 9, 2d range 19.360 



2a350 



I II ■»!■ 



Totaljequalized in val. 308. 154 Tot. equalized in val. 344.053 

■ ■ .1 1 ' I ■ I ■ ' <> ■ I ■.■t f i T i... .1, < i .t I . ♦ f i I ' 

Nal,7thrango,north ) oondi No, 1, 8th r^ge,..N. ) j|«io4^ 

of WaMo patent • j '^•"^* bf Wkldo ptftent ] • ^'^^ 

6, 9th^ange, south part 11.520 No. 7, 9th range 23.040 

% 8Hi^ range, 25.225 4, 9th do. 23.040 
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TowBshipft and Tracts. Acres. Townships aad Tracts. Acres. 

ASSIGNED TO MASSACHUSETTS. ASSIGNED TO MAINE. 

3, 8th do. west part 1 1^20 
4, 8th range, 23.040 8, 9th do. sou. part 4.476 



Total equalized 87.820 Total equalized 79.907 

Old Indium purekate an Penobscot. Old Indian purckate in PonaiteaL 

No. 1, west side of^ 20 062 ^^' 1> eastside ofriv- I 15715 
river, total acres ) ei, total acres J 

Deduct acres sold 362 

Acres under contract 1.139 

Money due on do. $1,061.23 Balance assigned 16.354 

No. 2, west side of > jg qq^ Acres under contract 1.367 
river, total acres | Money due on cont. $1,318.41 

Deduct acres sold 3.000 

No. 2, £. side, tot. ac. 21.633 



Balance assigned 16.900 



Acres under contract 489 



4, W. side, total acres 20 148 Money due on do. $244.63 

Deduct acres sold 16.968 

No. 4, E. side, tot. ac. 28.680 



Balance assigned 3.180 Deduct acres sold 3.861 

Acres under contract 101 Balance assigned 24.819 

Money due on do $109.98 

Acres under contract 482 

5, W. side, total acres 8.510 Money due on do. $493.31 

Deduct acres sold 3. 050 



Balance assigned 5.460 

3, £ side, total acres 24.714 
Deduct acres sold 14.577 



Balance assigned 10.137 
Acres under contract 6.082 
Money due on do. $613.87 



Lots^ in town of Penob. 1 . 1 50 

• . r«oo« {"Tot. acres ( g^-SOG 

Tot. acres assigned 56.889 \ ) assigned ) 

Money due on con- j ^ggog [ ] ****"• "^"^ \ $2,056.35 

tracts assigned J (_oncon. as. ) 

In Surry 7.840 In Ellsworth, remain- > 14 155 

Lubec 38.45 ing lands computed at J 



DmSION OF PUBLIC LANDS. 



4S3 



ASSIGNED TO BIASSACHV8ETTS. 

Acres. 



ASSIGNED TO MAINE. 



Acrm 



In No. 23, west of Ma- ) ^ oqa ^^ ^®- ^» ^- ^^ ^^" I 7 290 
chias, N. E. quarter f chias S. E. quarter ) 



Ellsworth 



1.204 



Equalized in value • 24.679 Equalized in value 21.446 



The reserved lots in 
towns of Corinth, New- 
port, Sangerville, But- 
ton, Kirkland, Blakes- 
burgh, Ellsworth, Col- 
umb'a,Freem'n,Teniple 
Madison, Anson, Avon, 
Phillips, Palmyra, Cor- 
inna, Parkman, Chand- 
lerville, Dixfield, and 
Andover ; also town- 
ships No. 1, 6th range, 
and No. 7, 8th range in 
Penobscot County, and 
No. 13, 14 and 18, near 
Machias in Washington 
County, with the fol- 
lowing in Oxford coun- 
ty, viz. No. 2, 1st range 
3, ^d do. 5, 2d do. 3, 
3d do. 5, 3d do. 4, 4th 
do. townships No. 6 6l 
8, townships marked B, 
£, and A 2, and town- 
ship No. 1, south of 
Androscoggin riv. ; ma- 
king in the whole 38 
4ots of 320 acres each, 
Also the reserved lots 
in the towns of Orring- 
ton, Jonesboro', Perry, 
Dennysville, Sumner, 
and Edmunds, being 6 
lots of 200 acres each, 
In Chandlerville, 
Andover surplus, 
Portland Acad, grant 



The reserved lots in 
the towns of Carmel, 
Charleston, Brownville, 
Williamsburgh, Atkin- 
son, Milo, Dover, No. 
8, (or Otis) Jarvis* Gore, 
Calais, New Sharon, 
Strong, Solon, New- 
Viney'd, Cornvill3,Rip- 
ley, St. Albans, New 
Portland, Weld, Albany 
Carthage, Newry, also 
in the following town- 
ships in the County of 
Oxford, viz. No. 7, No. 
1, 1st range, 3, 1st do. 
2, 2d do. 2, 3d do. 4, 3d 
do. 5, 4th do. C, D, and 
A 1, and the following 
in Somerset, viz. No. 
8, 8th range north of 
Waldo patent. No. 3, 
1st range north of Ply- 
mouth purchase, and 
township at the head of 
' Moosehead Lake, being 
in the whole, 35 lots 
12.160 of 320 acres each. 

In No. 3, 8th range, 
north of Waldo patent, 

Hartford 

Buckfield 

No. 3, 2d range, west 
1.200 of Schoodic 
160 No. 12, near Machias 
160 
160 



11.200 

160 
200 
200 

3.320 
2.800 



65 
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ABBI6NEI> TO HAMAf^fll 


IflBTTS. ASPWNBB TO BUIMB. 


Townsliips 11^ Trscu. 


Af-r... Towwhip. ud Tr»«.. 


Acr... 


No. 3, latmnge.weal 






ofSchoodic - 


3.330 




No. 1, 4th range, do. 


620 






17.780 


17.880 , 




All the reserTed lots 




All the reserved lands 


in townships No, 7, 8, 




in the lottery townships 


9, Id, 11, and 12 east 




(eastof Penobscot) sold 


of Penobscot, except 




to Wm. Bingham, en- 


whdt was before sold to 




cept those before sold 


Bingham-and all the 




to Bingham, in town- 


reserved lots in Bing;- 




ships No. 7, 8, 9, 10, 


ham's Kennebeck pur- 




11, r,nd 1-2. 


18.747 chase, 


15.57a 


isLAims. 


ISI.AfDS. 




Mod he g an 


1,000 Great Isle Au Hant 


4.100 


Alien's" 


300 Mark hands 


IH6 


Wooden Bill 


117 Burnt {off Georges) 


220 


Hopkin'a 


117 Milinicus 


744 


Mutinic 


300 And26amall islands T 





And 54 small islands') 
alongthe coastot'Lin- ! 
coin, Hiincock :iQd J 
WasluDgton couDtiesJ 



Washington 



3.096 5.865 

Total of 1st Division 480.638 Total of 1st Divinon 614.177 



Second Division, ! 


2Ut Muy, 1823. 






PmnktM. 


FvoUh. 


No. 4, Ist range 24.480 No. 5, Ut range. 31.780 


4, 2d do. 33.040 


1,3d do. 33.080 


1.4th do. (1-3 J, J 
township) § *'**^ 


1,3d ^-^[..i^ 


3, 4th do. 23.640 


3,4lh do. ' S30« 


1, 5th do. 32.080 


2,5lk do. 33.040 


4, Sth do. 33.040 


3,SUi do. 23.040 


3, 6th do. 26.880 


5, Sth do. N.irpait 3.528 


4, ..th do. 29.580 


l,6tFi do. 2S.9(J0 


1, Tth do. 20.200 


2,6th do. 26.808 


3, 7th do. 30.200 


1,8th do. 23.040 
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ASSIGNSD TO MASSACHUSETTS. ASSIGNED TO MAINE. 

Townships aod tracts. Acres. Townships and tracts. Acres. 

irortk^Bin^kam?sKtnn4bBekPurek4ue. ^q 2, 8th range, 20.200 

No. 5, 1st range 23.040 North of Bingham's Kennebtek Pureha$e. 

3, 2d do. 23.040 No. 3, 1st range 28.040 

4, 2d do. 23.040 4^ igt do. 23.040 

5, 2d do. 23.040 e, 2d do. 23.040 

3, 3d do. 23.040 4^ 3d do. 23.040 

6,3d do. 23.040 4^ 4th do. 23.040 

3,4th do. 23.040 4 5th do. 23.040 
3, 5th do. 23.040 10, Greenwood's ) 

No. 9, Greenwood's > ^^ ^^^ survey. Wash Co. on } 26.752 

survey, Wash'g. c6. ) ' eastern boundary j 

InOrland - 300 n^ do. do. 11.620 

In Penobscot & Castme 300 in Bucksport 300 

Surry 300 Bluehill 300 

Herraon 900 Sedgwick 300 

Hampden 900 Bangor 700 

Newburgh 700 Sanford 21 

Brownfield, con- > g^n Between Raymond & ) ^ .^ 

tracted to J. Howard f Standish ' j ° " 

Trafton Isl. ) in Narra- > uncer- Qn Iron-bound island ) ^^^ 

Gourd do. Jguagusb. ) tain. Frenchman's Bay J '^"" 

Penobscot 948 



Total 435.140 Total 438.449 

■ t ' ': ' ■ ' ,■■-■■■ ■ , ■ ' ■ ■ .f. ■ ■ = 

Third Division, Slst December, 1825. 

Oh nnd near Eastern Boundary. On and near Eastern Boundary. 

ist range on the boondaigr line. 1st range, on the boundary line. 

1-2 township B 11.520 Township A 23.040 

Township C 23.040 do. D 23.676 

do. F 23.040 do. £ 23.040 

Ranges west from the boundary. Ranges west from the boundary. 

Township A 2d range 15.360 Township D 2d range 22.477 

B 28.040 E 12.622 

C 23.040 F 23.040 

G 23.676 H 14.633 

I 23.040 K 23.040 

No. 1 , 3d range 33.569 No. 3, 3d range ( W. 1-2) 1 1 .344 

2,3d do. 22.886 1,4th do. 39.512 

2^ 4th do. 23.610 3,4th da 23.163 

1,5th do. 44 489 A, 6th do. 22.923 

S, 5th do. 22.188 1,6th do. 23.002 

3,5th do, 22.188 2,6th do. 24.084 
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ASSIOirSD TO MASSACHUSETTS. 
T^»wiHldps mild tncts. Aeret. 

No. 2, 7th range 23.377 

A 7th do. except 1 
part of Ind. townsh'p. 1 oa 904 
and except grant to | 
Hopkins' Ac^emy 3 
Tract lying between' 
4th range. N. of lottery 
townships, Madawam- 
k^ag and No. 9 — 
Scli^odic Lake & 3d 
range W. of the mon- 
mnent, (excepting out 
of it the 1-2 half town- 
ship grant, to Hamp- 
drai Academy. 



M2.000 



ASSIGNBD TO MAimfe. 

Towadiips and traeti. AerM. 

No. 3, 6th range 24.020 

1,7th do. 21.517 

3,7th do. 23.255 

Tract Z, between the 7 • 

Indian reserTedtown- { 

ships on west side of > 2.100 

Penobscot river, and { 

township A, 6th ran. 3 
Tract between No. ' 

10 at the monoment. 

No. 3, 3d range. No. 

9 and Madawamkeag, 

and A, 2d range, with 

all the land south of 

No. 10, and east of 

No. 9, to the boundary ^ 



4.000 



Total 



422.025 



Tptal 



420.488 



Fourth Division, 2&tk December, 1826. 

Raofes west of the eastern bonndarjr, Ranges west of die eastern boundary. 

No. 4, 3d r'nge(s. part) 13.440 No. 4, 3d range n. part 9.600 



5, 3d 


do. 


23.040 


6,3d 


do. 


23.040 


7, 3d 


do. 


23.040 


8,3d 


do. 


23.040 


9, 3d 


do. 


23.040 


10, 3d 


do. 


23.040 


11, 3d 


do. 


23.040 


12,3d 


do. 


23.040 


13, 3d 


do. 


23.040 


14,3d 


do. 


23 040 


15, 3d 


do. 


22.032 


16,3d 


do. 


21.036 


4, 4th 


do. 


23.040 


5,4th 


do. 


23.040 


6, 4th 


do. 


23.040 


7,4th 


do. 


23.040 


8, 4th 


do. 


23 040 


9,4th 


do. 


23.040 


10, 4th 


do. 


23.040 


11, 4th 


do. 


23.040 


12, 4th 


do. 


23.040 


13, 4th 


do. 


23.040 


14, 4th 


do. 


23.049 


15, 4th 


do. 


23 040 


16, 4th 


do. 


23 040 


4,5th 


do. 


23.040 


5, 5th 


do. 


23.040 


6,5th 


do. 


23 040 


7, 5th 


do. 


23.040 


8,5th 


do. 


23.040 


9, 5th 


do. 


23.040 


10, 5th 


do. 


23.040 


11, 5th 


do. 


23.040 


12, 5th 


do. 


23.040 


13, 5th 


do. 


23.040 


14, 5th 


do. 


23.040 


15, 5th 


do. 


23.040 


16, 5th 


do. 


23.040 


4, 6th 


do. 


23 040 


5,6th 


do. 


23.040 


6, 6th 


do. 


23.040 


7,6th 


do. 


23.040 


8, 6th 


do. 


23.040 


9,6th 


do. 


23.040 
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486IONBD TO 


MASSAOHUSETTS. 


ASSIGNED TO M. 


UNEi 


Township! an ' traeti. 


Acre?. 


TowBiiliips and Tracts. 


Acres 

m 


No. 10, 6th 


do. 


23.040 


11, 6th 


do. 


23.040 


12, 6th 


do. 


23.04Q 


13, 6th 


do. 


23.040 


14, 6th 


do. 


23.040 


15, 6th 


do. 


23.040 


16, 6th 


do. 


23.040 


4,7th 


do. 


23.040 


5, 7th 


do. 


23.040 


6,7th 


do. 


23.040 


7, 7th 


do. 


23 040 


8,7th 


do. 


23.040 


9, 7th 


do. 


^.040 


10, 7th 


do. 


23.040 


11, 7th 


do. 


23.040 


12, 7th 


do. 


23.040 


13, 7th 


do. 


23.040 


14, 7th 


do. 


23.040 


15, 7th 


do. 


23.040 


16, 7th 


do. 


23.040 



Total 



749.712 



Total 



744.876 



Fy^th Division, 1th November, 1827. 

Ranges west from eastern boundary, Ranges west from the eastern boundary. 



No. 1, 8th range 18.060 No. 

2, 8th do. 23.040 

3, 8th do. 23.040 
A 8th & 9th range 20.057 



B 10th range 
A 

1, 
2, 
3, 
A 

1, 
2, 
3, 

1, 
3, 



10th 

10th 

10th 

lOth 

12th 

12th 

12th 

12th 

14th 

14th 
(west^iart) 
W — at the head 
' Moosehead Lake 
No. 2, 3d range, N. I 
Bingham's Ken. pur. ) 
No. 2, 4th range, ) 

(west part) J 
Sugar Isl. in Moose* V 
head Lake ) 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



} 



17.424 
23.040 
23.040 
23040 
23.040 
25.158 
23.040 
23.040 
23.040 
23.941 



23.236 
14.068 
26.880 



1 

2 

3 

B 

A 

1 

2 

3 

A 

1 

2 

A2 

A 

X 

3 

1 

Bingh 

1 

1 

2 



9th range 

9th do. 

9th do. 

11th do. 

11th do. 

11th do. 

11th do. 

11th do. 

13th do. 

13th do. 

13th do. 



22.104 
23.040 
23.040 
26.736 
23.040 
23 040 
23.040 
23.040 
23.040 
23.040 
23.040 



13th &. 14thdo. 17.925 
14th do. 19.164 

14th do. 5.778 

14th east part of 19.787 
1st (part of)N. ) 
am's Ken. pure. ) 
2d (part of) do. 
2d range 
2d do. 

1R 168 T'^®* between Bing- 
ham's west line, and 
Moosehead Lake 
East part of Moose \ 
Island in do. east of > 
Bingham's line j 

E. part Deer isl'd. do. do. 
Peninsula Mt. Kenio ( i ten 
in Moosehead Lake ] *'^ 



4.950 



} 



4.465 

4.770 
19.284 
22.968 

532 



514 
300 



418 SiAucB ot LAiimi. 

AMIONIP TO MAflAAUaVBSTTS. ▲SSMMKB TO MAUHk. 

TPi rimyi tad umcti. Jmctm. TowMUpt-uid trmetf. 

Tract between l^fo. 1, ^ ^^j. 
Isl raa. and the Lake | 

Fann island in Moose I qqa 

Head Lake § ^^ 

▲U other islandstn do. ) ig^. 
exoept Sugar idand ) 
■•■■•••■"■" -••iii— ^— ■ 

IVHal 399.067 Total 397.522 

RECAPITUUlTION. 
Sn^to/ assigned to each State «fi Mtf several Divisians. 

Acres. Acrw. 

On €mt dtmion, 1622, 460.636 On I at division 1622, 514.177 

second do. Id23, 435.140 9d do. 16B3, 436.449 

third do. 1625,422.025 3d 4o. 1625, 420.488 

Iburth do. 1626,749.712 4th do. 1626, 744.879 

fifth do. 1827,399.067 5th do. 1827, 397.522 



••>•■ 



Total 2.466.602 Total 2.511^.512 

^^^.•^ { i ^f M I ■ .»t> iti i I M l ■ f ill ti > ■ m I i< I I I II 

TABLE VI. 

Sales bj Massachusetts, prior to 1st of February, 1826, of lands divid- 
ed since tiie separation. 

T«W8bvt and tracts. Acres. Amount of 

North ui ikt Latterjf Toum§kip$, Consideration. To whom sold. 

t eta. 

No. 3, 3d ran. (riv. T.) 17.662 2.941.56 Simeon Cummins, 

6, 3d do. 22,264 2.023.83 Waterston, Pray, &. 

How. 
6, 4th do. 9.922 1.054.57 same. 

7, 3d do. 23.040 1.435.20 Jotham fiarnes. 
6, 3d do. 23.040 1.269.60 Henry Gardner. 

4, 4th do. 25.997 4.882.22 Z. French, A. Stet- 

son, Hill and Mc- 
LaajPhlin,& Fiske 
& firidg 

8, 4th do. 23.040 1.545.60 Sam'l. F. Coolidge. 
No. 9— 3d, 10— 3d, ) 

&, 7— 4th, E. & No. } 100.547 8.766.06 Waterston, Pray and 
2— 9th, W.Penob. j Co. 

TowH§UpM north of the Waldo Patemt. 

No. 1, 7th range, 28.041 6.770.25 E. H. Robbins, jun. 

Wm. Emerson d^ 
Wm. Hammatt. 



sjutiBs or iMfWk. 
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Townshq^f and tracts. 



No. 2, 8th range 



95.225 



AaounCof 
Consideration. 

f cts. 

a. 154.45 



To wbom sold. 



4,8th do. 
3,9th do. 



23.040 
28.000 



1.876.80 
2.714.40 



Waterston, Ptay U 

Co. 
Charles C. Niehol». 
Nathan Gkriggs^ Loh 
ther Felton and Jar- 
bez Fiahen 
6,9th do. (S.1-2) 11.520 1.269.60 AfiMaa Sletsoia. 

TowuhipM we$t qf Passanutqttoddf, and 
eastern boundary* 



No.ll— 3d, and 9— 
4th range 

Lots in No. 3 — 1st, 
No. 1— 4th, and in 
lottery townships No. 
6, 7, 16 and 20 

Part of No. 9, (Green- 
wood's survey) 

Part of do. do. 

Residue reserved lots 
in lottery townships 

Totonehips and lots^ Old Indian 
on Penobscot river. 

No. 3, east side, or 

Sunkhaze 
same 
No. 1, west side 
Part of 4, west side 
Township No. 4, 1st 

range, Oxford Co. 
Orono 



31.957 3.186.11 Edward H. Robbiaa. 



4.940 631.60 William Vanoe. 

15.240 2.856.00 William DaU. 

{Jos. KinsmaB, ibr 
making roadybefort 
separatioa. 



13.760 

jMrcAoss 

9.485 
265 
869 

4.965 

24.480 
3.700 



2.293.33 John Richards. 



1.375.33 Fiske & Bridge. 

319.12 Settlers. 
1.132.10 8 lots to settlers. 
1.439.85 Joseph Kinsman. 



Same 1.567 

Orono & No. 1, W. side 194 
No. 1 d& 2, W. side 34.570 



do. do. 

No. 3, west side, 
4, do. do. 



214 
700 
100 



2.956.00 
592.00 

1.321.28 

221.27 

3.920.65 

230.60 
252.00 
143.00 



Geo. F. Richardsoik 
Gorham Parks aod 
Sam'l. Lowder,/!. 
Sundry persons. 

Sam'l. Thatcher and 

Israel Thorndike jr 

Settlers and others. 

ditto. 

ditto. 



Tmunn and townekim in Wa$kingt»m and 
9ck eonnUcM, 



Haneoi 

Lubec 
Same, 8 lots 
Same, 19 lots 



4906 

800 

1.919 



1.373.68 Solomon Thayer. 

334.00 same. 

1.049.55 Sundry persons. 



SALES OF LAND. 



Afachias 


320 


70.40 


Burry and Ellsworth 


4.O20 


1.026.-30 Charles Jarris. 


Surry 


480 


16160 


Denny Bville 


200 


200.(»0 


Penobscot 


141 


41.50 


Penobscot and Castine 


1,249 


499.60 Thomas Adams. 


Orland and Hampden 


5M 


331.00 SuBdry person*. 


Perry 


200 


300.00 same. 


Edmundi. 


200 


44.00 


No 33, lottery townships 


320 


53.30 


45 small Islands 


2.270 


1,681.01 






.Ur..vit. 






New burgh 


400 


394.27 


Hampden 


8.55 


642.34 


Hermon 


100 


80.00 


Orringlon 


200 


so.oo 


Corinth 




320.00 


DuttoD and Kirkland 


640 


K4.00 




320 


86 40 


No 1, 6th range. Penob. 


320 


64.1)0 -.^ 


Sangerville 


320 


96.00 — — ^ 


Newport 


320 


128 00 


Anson 


320 


256,00 


Palmyra and Corinna 


640 


160.00 


Parkman and Porland 






Academy grant 


480 


172.80 


Dixtield and Aron 


640 


160.00 


Temple 


320 


48.00 


Phillip* 


820 


80.00 


Freei^an 


320 


128.00 


No. 3. 2d range, Oif. oo. 


320 


80.00 


Township E. do. 


320 


06.00 


Portland site of fort Bur- 


40000 


Madawuka "^"^ 


' 300 


10.00 John Baker dt Junes 
Bacon. 


639.749 74.406.93 



It wasintended in this place to insert a detailed account (tf 
all the sales of the lands helonging to the State of Maine, ^nce 
the separati(Mi, but on application at the Land office, it was 
found that the accounts of Uie sales prior to the year 1828, are 
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in such form that an accurate and intelligible detail of the kind 
desired, could not be obtained in season for this work. Such 
abstracts therefore only are given, as are afforded by the 
printed annual reports of the late Land agent, with those of 
'a committee of the Legislature, and auditors, from the year 
'1824 so 1827 inclusive. The account however for the j^ar 
.1828 is given in full from minutes furnished by the present 
Land agent. 

TABI.E VII. 

Sales of lands, &c. by the State of Maine, since the separation. 

Abstract from report of the Land agent for the year 1824, of 
the proceeds of sales of land, timber qaid grass. 

Cash received for sales of land, 1.710.08 

Notes received on do. 2.777.07 

Contracts for do. 6.847.50 

Due for timber land bargained for^ 2.190.00—13^24.65 

Cash received for timber sold 2.183.89 

Notes received for do. 1.336.50 
Due for timber cut under permissions 

from former agent, — estimated, 1.000—4.520.39 



Cash due on permissions to cut grass, 326 



18.371.04 

Deduct for expenses, - . -, * - . 1.996.54 



Balance, $16,375.50 



Abstract from report of Land agent, for the year 1825. 

Cash received on sales of land^ timber and grass, $ 6.108.16 

Notes received on do. 21.540.73 

Contracts for do. 11.608.52 

Amount on sales of land at auction, 5.000 

On permissions for cutting grass, 350 

Interest on contracts and notes, 1.000 



45.607.41 



Deduct, for cash paid into the Treasury for build- 
ing bridges, surveying, &c. 4.851 

Balance, $40,756.41 

56 
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The committee of the Legislature, on State hnds, in their re- 
port February 1826, exhibit schedules of the several article^ 
of proceeds of the sales of land, &c. and of expenses, the sum 
of which is as follows : 

Cash received on sales of land, timber and hay, 6.463.94 

Notes do. do. 19.499 49 

Due on contracts, 8.115.4§ 

Notes for timber, on Maine lands, 461.50 

Do. do. on undivided lands, 3.656.20 



38.196.53 



Amount of expenses for building bridges, survey- 
ing, and other services, 4.755.66 

Balance, 3.440.873 

'■ ' 

Abstracts from Auditor's report on accounts of the Land agent, 

for the year 1826. 

Dr. James Irish, Esq. Land agent, 

J826, In account with the State of Maine, 

Feby. To cash to balance account for 1825, $1,706.08 

** ** received on notes and contracts 
for land, timber and grass. 



9 

LCtS > 



7.665.92 



$9,374.00 






Cr. 
By cash paid into the treasury, $1,000 

" for building Greatworks bridge, 418,93 

for making road in Ellsworth, 300 

for sundry surveys, and a plan, 259.06 

for exploring land and other » 5 683,52 7.6615, 

expenses, ) 

balance, $1 712.49 

Amount of notes for lands, &c. in the hands of the 

Land agent, taken prior to 1826, 18.677.89 

Interest on the same to 31st Dec. 1826, 1.018.03 

19.695.92 
Amount of notes taken in 1826, 6.929.15 

Amount due on contracts, 10.546 76 

Cash, as above, 9.37 MM) 

$46,545.83 



*» 
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Loti teld by cMitract to actual Mtttltrt. 



do-rf 


Acmtu 


^il^uX.' 


AmnmLJ TDwuUpi. 


~5^ 


100 


000130 ct. 


1270 


do. do. 


a 


100 




40 


2 


100 


soo'so 


60 


No. 1 , Old Ind. pure. E. side Pen. 
No.l.E.8idePenob.Il. 


2 


100 


200|30 
100|30 


60 


1 


100 


30 


No. 2, do. do. 


2 


100 


3i 


40 


Do. do. 


3 


lOO 


90 


No. 2, Oldlad. purcE. of Penob 


1 


100 


30 




2 100 


200|30 


60 


No.2,ri?er t'ship E. of Penob. 


1 1 100 


loo'ao 


20 


Do. do. 


2 100 


200120 


40 


No. 1, do. do. 


5 100 


500'30 


150 


Do. do. do. 


t 100 


700|iW 
1000 30 


140 


No. 10, Dear source of St. Croix. 


10 loo 


300 


Do, do. 


1 1 100 


loolao 


W 


No. 11, T 


2 


100 


200|'20 


40 


No. 11, Ut ran. W.of EttsLboun. 


1 


too 




20 


No. 11, 2d range do. t 


1 


100 


10030 


20 


No. 10, 1st range do. 


1 


100 


looW 


20 


No. 5, 2d range do. 


1 


[00 


ioojao" 


20 


No. 8, 3d do. do. 



.UJS HM 
.lt.6 US.M 
.11.7 152.00 



Lands conveyed by deed in 1826. 

anonnt Towfuulpf. 

6S.M New Portluid Saiah Miltav 
IB.O0 Deer lule Anihony Merchant. 
18.00 Penobifot Cliailes Huichlns ir 
3,01ilIii.purch.E.orpeDob. N, Coffpe bM. Byrne 
DaviaLlbby. 



J>n 



,by. 



D. &. p. Spolford. 



SS.M I, lit range, N.lol'y. t'ahipi. G eaily lettters. 
fiSI.DO 422 in ifvert'ihip Na. 1, ind J. fe D. Caip«nlar. 
TBiDNo.l,8lhren. W.aide 
1.00 9l.a7 l,8lliranBe,W.arPenabwot Samuel Cbeiley. 

4fi 676.00 game WiUiam Bean. 

^66 3S7!oO River f sUp No. 2. E. Pmob. Ira F^h'' 
.11.7 713.00 No. 4, E. itde of PenobMoI F. SpoBbrd k N.Traal 
SI 00 latne John Sairyer. 

100.00 aune M. Spencer, D. Spof- 

ford & Ca. 
M.Ki]appfcE.S(enc*i 
Iirue Haley. 



AAA 

Ml MrW 
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Account of gales and commutations for timber. 

SALES. 



To whom 

Charles Jar?is 


Where. 

In Ellsworth 


Amount paid. 


Amoimt due 

$467.47 cts. 


D. Varney, J Fish, 








and J. Kendall, 


On Penobscot 




1.184.48 


Charles Brown 


do. 




100 


J. & J. Wadleigh 


do. 




60 


J. Hathaway 

J. J. & C. Brown 


do. 


$50 


10 


do. 




440 


Ezra Richaidson 


do. 




54 


John Bnrbank 


do. 




130 


Davis Sibley 


do. 


50 




Fiske & Billings 


do. 


17L17 





271.17 



2.445.95 



By whom committed. 

William Neil 
D:iniel Davis 
Peter Bull 
F. Heald 
Wm. Piles 
E. Packard 
Z. Ingersoll 
J. Harvey ■ 



TRESPASSES. 

Whore. 

On Penobscot 

do. 
On Aroostook 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



Amoant of commutatioi. 

$50 
158 

40 

35 

25 
1 12.63 cts. 

10 
8 



438.63 



Abstracts from Auditor's report on accounts of the Land Agent 

for the year 1827. 



Acres. Price. Amount. Townships, 

cts. ^ cts 

.200 .30 60.00 Hartford 

1-2 10.00 Little Markisl'nd Harps- 
well .<30UDd 

87 .50 4.3.60 River t'8hipNo.2,Penob 

.1«0 6.50 1, 1st ran. N. lot'y. lands 

.100 6.50 same 

.100 6.50 same 

.120 .50 60.00 Ellsworth 

.100 1.00 100.00 same 

82 1.00 82.00 2, Old Indian purchase 

.159 1.00 159.00 1, River t'shipE.Penob. 

.130 1.00 130.00 Ellsworth 

.100 1.00 100.00 same 

50 2.58 129 00 Bangor 

.100 .51 51.00 No. 4, east of Penobscot 



Purchasers. 

♦Harvey Fuller 
Isaac Ilsley 

Jacob Parsons 
Nathaniel Shorey 
Aaron Sweetser 
Stephen Messer 
Joseph A. Wood 
A. Medar & W.Young 
♦Nicholas Coffy 
♦William G. Forbes 
♦Abraham Tourtellotte 
Abijah Garling 
Alien Oilman 
♦Asa Spencer 



* Those with (his mark do not appear to be charged to the Land agent in the Auditor's 
>tntcment of his account. 
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Aeres. Priee. Amt. Townahipi. Fardnsers. 

31.780 .11.1 3.527.88 6, adjoining N. Hamp. Cyras Shaw 

2.100 .39.1 821.10 Trad Z on Penobscot John Barker 
48.509 13.429.15 In Penobscot County Benjamin Brown 

22.000 .2^.2 4.672.50 Tract N. Madawamkeag Morrill and Pickerin|r 

105 817 23.394.68 



Lands sold by contract with actual settlers in 1827. 



Acr^i. Price. Am't. 
cts. I 

300 30 
200 40 
400 30 



Townships. 



Purchasers. 



100 20 
100 30 

1100 



90 2, N. Bingham purchase M. Peasly, E. Peasly & S. Keeler. 
80 10, near source St. Croix L. Wilson and J. Jones. 
120 11, near the monument J. Allen, H. Smith, J. Reed and 

D. Morse. 
20 same Ips. S. Dow. 

80 River t'ship No 2,Penob. F.Ballard. 



$340 



To whom. * 

A. Z. Litlefield 

Jos. Southwick 

Steph. Weston 

Alvan Heald 
William Rice 



ACCOUNT OF SAL£S OF TIMBER. 

Amonnt pmid. 



) 



Where and how cat. 
By permission. 

Near Moosehead 

Lake 
On Dead and ) 

Moose rivers J 
Near Moosehead ) 

Lake ) 

do. do. 

No. 1, 8th range > 

W. ofPenob. J 



119.02 



Tawle & Parsons No. 1 & 2 east 

of Penobscot 



Joseph Garr 
Charles Jarvis 
Ayer & Cross 
Wm. Emerson 
E Whitney 

Davis &Bartlett 
Sam'l. B. Morrill 
Elijah Webster 
J. Hathaway 
M. Richardson 
J. Philbrook 



! 



No. 1, do. 

Ellsworth 

No. 1, old Ind. purch. 
Near Seboois river 
Near Machias, 

Sy mistake 

Near Madawamk. R. 
• do. 
do. 
No. 1, E. of Penob. 
No. 2, do. 
Near St. Croix Lakes 



800.00 
8.00 



■Am dtts. 

527.51 
606.91 



70.35 

83.34 166.66 

129.49 

202.76 

21.33 

264.44 
76.00 
2G3.78 

40.00 

120.00 

25.00 

260.00 
48.00 

1.644.58 2.188.01 



1 

Value of grass sold this yeat 



$79.00 



it 

(C 



9A1EB OF hAii99f &«• 

. Ahstr€u:t of expenditures — 1327. 

for survey* of lands $872.94 

survey of Fish river road 462/<i9 

other services 3b5;i9.24 



48.774.57 
Aetount ofsdk& of land in the year 1828. 

Acres. Price per Amount Townships. PnrdiMBrs. 
Acre. 

ets. $ cts. 

21.968 40 8.797.20 N#. 2, 2d FMH^westof John Dole uii R. 

Moosehead Lake. Williams 

18.164 62 9.446.28 A— 14th range, W. Sam*l. A Bradtey. 

eafst. beocMdaryr 

22.040 20 4.408.00 A~13th do. same. 

26.786 29 7.463.44 6— 11th do. game. 

22.040 21 4.628.40 1— 11th do. W. Emereoftfiiis. 

10.484 32} 8.624.30 3— 8d do. (w. 1-2) same. 

10.982 11 1.208.02 1— 6th do. (n. 1-2) Hill & M'Laughlm 

22.040 26 6.730.40 6— 7th do. Edward Smith. 



168.454 29a 4 (kl9fe04 Approp riated to builtf the State Hoqge. 

22.040 19 ♦4.187.'60 j^^^^^j^^' *^ R. C. Vose fc als. 

(* Appropriated to repair tlie Kennebeck road to Canada*) 
17.147 33 5.658.51 Tract A-~2 T* W. Smith & ab. 

18.928 25 4.732.00 No. 3, 14th ran. west P. Dillingham aad 

of the boundary. others. 

18.264 80 5.485.20 No. 1, 2d range, west John P. Boyd 

of Moosehead. 



229.853 22f 04.258.35 

In each of these townships there are 1000 acres, and in each 
half township 500 acres, reserved for pablic uses for the future 
benefit of the town, and is not included in the number of acres 
above stated. 



Settler's lots and other tracts sold or contracted. 

Ac»» consTdeStion. Townships. No. of tbe lots. Purchasers. 

.139 110.17 1, E. Pen. O. In. P- HUl & M*LaughUn. 

.377 227.77 some No. 27, 28,29, 30, same. 

. 93 127.09 same 82 same. 

.377 227.77 same 27,28,29, 30, Thomas A. Hill. 

.100 30.00 same 23 Lemuel Measer. 

.100 7.32 same 31 same. 

.100 7.32 same 48 Stephen H Messer. 

.100 7.82 same 33 Joseph Shorey. 

.100 78.50 No. 1, riv.T. E. Pen* 17 Thomas J. Robbins. 

.740 300.00 same 3 Cartts Sabins. 
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4M 



i&l0fer5 lots ond other tracts sold or umtractfed-rei^eiAsnw. 



Amoimc of 
coDsiileratton. 



Acres. 
.100 

.ao7 

.ess 
.100 

.100 

90 

.100 hb. on r*d. 
.100 
.128. 

89 
.116 
.180 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.300 
.100 
•660 
-T76 
10.904 



Town^iips. 



No. ofditlpa. 



69.00 

109.00 

166.26i 

277.20 

218.82 

60.00 

24 09 

60.00 



do. 

i2&n 

8900 

95.98 

60.90 

7.82 

7.88 

60.00 

180.80 

120*00 

60.00 

170.00 

288.00 

8.816 40 



Mme 
2, 0. Ind. R £. Fciob. 
4^S. PfQ. 0. IQ: ?. 

same 

sanit 
Nok 2»riTert^8llip 

atme 

same 

same 

same 



2 
86 

9. 
16 
14 8c 26 



4 10 



No. 1, W. ofPenob. 

same 
1; 1st ran. N. lot*y land* 

same 

same 
2, Ist range^ 
6, 2d do. 

same 

same 
2, 2d lange 
2, 6th do. 
1-2 1'ship A, 6th range 



do. 
do. 



87 

2 

4 

6 
16 
18 

8 

1 

6 

1 

8, 2d range 
13,16, 6th do 

7li8 

1, 1st range 



KmrdiUMiv. 

flath^. Webster. 
Bo^nm Fuller. 
JUiios Elvd|(, 
Piokham tf, Loyejoy 
Lewis fiTerett. 
Jonathan Ghiy. 
WHliam DoUb. 
John Leighton. 
WUUam Lorejoy. 
JlMttes Pbikham. 
James SetmdeiB. 
Jeremiah HUdretb. 
William Price. 
James Bft*Kenney. 
Saunders & Burleigh 
8eth Webb. 
Jefferson Davis. 
George Forbee. 
James Saundera. 
Francis Doble. 
Pinkham ft Lovcjoy 
Amos Patten. 
Ira Fish. 



17.798 7.081.66 



Sales of timber, and commutations for trespass on do, 

Wm. Emerson, under former contract, near Seboois riv. S^.W 
Baker & Crosby, do. near Madagascal pond 42.51 

Wait & Haywood, trespass on Schoodic, - - 42.00 

Robert Todd & John Heath, do. - - - 47.00 
Samuel Brooks &. James Dyer, do. - - 138.00 

Willvim Thompson, . - - - 77.70 



Value of grass sold this year, 



9650.41 
131.67 



Incidental expenses for lands, 1828 — exclusive of pay of agent. 

For surveys and exploring, $1,470.66 . 

Other expenses, 290.90 



$1,761.56 



Grants of land since the sep aration. 

To Joel Wellington, township A — Ist \ 

range, on eastern boundary,— by > For $3,500 
resoWe February 23d, 1827. ) 
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To Poxcroft Academy, North 1-2 No. 5— 2d range, } 115^ 

North of lottery lands, J 

To North Yarmouth Academy, middle division, No. i 1 1 rnn 

1— 4th range, west of eastern boundary, J 

To Coney Female Academy. N. 1-2 A-T-6th ran. do. 11.520 

To Wesley an Seminary, S. 1-2 No. 1— 6th do. do. 11.520 

To China Academy, W. 1-2 No. 6— 2d range, do. 11.520 

To Mariner's Church, S. 1-2 No. 3— 6th do. do. 11.520 

And appropriations of land for making Calais road — the land 
not yet conveyed. 

In the multitude and variety of forms of the accounts of 
grants and sales of land, from which the precedii^ statements 
are derived, it is not surprising to find, as is the fact, that there 
are some obscurities, and some discrepancies ; and it is there- 
fore to be expected that inaccuracies will appear, upon an ex- 
amination of these statements. It is believed however, that 
they will not be of any considerable importance. There have 
been also some appropriations of lands for specific purpose, 
such as making roads, &cc., which do not appear in the ac- 
counts ; and such are necessarily omitted, unless they are, as 
is the case with a part of them, included in the general ac- 
counts of sales, without discrimination. On the whole, when 
the difficulties of the undertaking are considered, it is trusted 
that this first attempt to exhibit a connected view of the vari- 
ous alienations of the public lands from the beginning, thougk 
doubtless imperfect in its results, yet will be found as neaily 
correct as could reasonably be expected, and will prove nei- 
ther useless nor unacceptable. 



APPEINDIX. 



A (Paob 107) 

Extract from Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Artidc Polar Re^ 

gi'OnSfp. 15. 

" Dr. Bubwstbr concludes, acKl with the best reason imaginar 
ble, ' that the pole of the globe is not the coldest point of the arctic 
hemisphere :' but ' that there are two points of greatest cold, not 
many degrees from the polf^, and in meridians nearly at right an- 
gles with that which passes through the west of Europe.' These 
points Dr. Brewster supposes to be situated about the 80th par- 
allel, and in the meridians of 95® east, and 100^ west longitude. 

The near coincidence of the isothermal poles and of the 
magnetic poles of the earth, led Dr. Brewster to suppose that 
they might have some other connection besides their accidental 
locality. If so — if the centres of the greatest cold be also precise- 
ly the centres of magnetic attraction, and if from some un- 
known but necessary connection, they are always coincident, 
then we derive from the known motion of the magnetic poles, 
an explanation of some of the most remarkable revolutions that 
have taken place on the surface of the globe. * There is no 
fact in the natural history of the earth better ascertained,' ob- 
serves Dr. Brew$:ter, in his interesting paper that we have al- 
ready quoted, * than that the climate of the west of Europe waft 
much colder in ancient than in modern times. When we learn 
that the Tytier was often frozen ; — that snow lay at Rome for 
forty days ; — that grapes would not ripen to the north of the 
Cevennes ; — that the Euxine sea was frozen over every winter, 
in the time of Ovid; — and that the ice of the Rhine and the 
Rhone sustained loaded waggons : — we cannot ascribe the 
amelioration of such climates to the influence of agricultural 
operations.'* 

* Neither can we, with our pre!«eBt knitwlpd^re, deny that the influeuce of afrricaltaral 
operatiiiis has produced a part of this amelixratioii. Many facts support the opinion that 
it has; but 1o what decree, or how tar the hypothesis of Dr. Brewster may be assiened 
as the radical cause, and tlie influence uf acricultural operations as an accidental adjunct 
to increase its effect, is not so easily determined. The hypothesis is certainly entitled to 
respect, but its learned author himself would not insist on its unqualified adoption, nnttt 
supported by farther observation and more thoroue:h investigatitm of facts ; nor would 
he probably deny that the clearing and exposure of the surface of the earth to the direct 
rays of the sun, must have a powerful efir«;ct on the climate, and co«operate w ith or coan- 
teract, as the case might be, the influence of any supposed revelation of the isotbermal 
poles. An. 
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A60 AFranrax. 

^ The coM meridian which noir pams ibroogh Canada and 
Siberia, nay then hare paawd through Italy ; and if we transfer 
the present mean temperatare of these cold regionst to the c<nr- 
respondin^ parallels in EarepCi we shall obtain a climate agree- 
ing in a singular manner with that which is d^ksrihed in an* 
cient aathors. 

' It IB not howerer in the altered condition of our atmosphae 
merel jy that we are to seek for proo& of a periodical rotation 
of climate. The impression of the plapts of warm conntries* and 
the foMil remains of land and sea-animals, which could exist 
only under the genial influmice of the temperate zone, are found 
dispersed ofer the frozen regions of eastern Asia; and thmre is 
scarcely a qpot on the solid corerin^ of the globe, that doea not 
contain . indications of a reYolntion in its animal and Tcgetable 
rprodnctions* 

. 'This interchange ofthe^prodttctionsofopposite climates, has 
'been aacribed to some sodden alteration in the oMiqnit/.of the 
... * ' ' -ecliptic, and ef en to a ? iolent displacement of the earth's axis; 
'g|^ v:'\ -but astronoflij jmeds such explanations, as irreeoncilable with 
jtvv; ;;- Ihe pc^MpllmllH^ii of the system, and as incompatible with 
r - ; ^ vMba^^bjU^ which it is governed » 

>. ''Qs^^|J|H in a recent investigatiott on the 

priocifm'^ iuflTplNAM^ of thermo-magnetism^ submiHed to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, maintains principles not only 
similar to those of Dr. Brewster, but applies them to the exposi- 
tion of the change of position in the isothermal poles. Dr. 
.Brewster inferred from the phenomena of temperature, that the 
present coincidence of the magnetic and isothermal poles is not 
an accidental circumstance, but a necessary consequence of 
some law or principle of nature. Recent discoveries are greatly 
in support of this idea ; for it is clearly shewn that magnetic 
properties are developed in almost all bodies by unequally heat- 
ing them. Hence Dr. Traill, with great propriety, argues that 
the earth itself is a f^reat thermo-magnetic apparatus, the prop- 
erties of which are developed by the disturbance of its equili- 
brium of temperature, by the perpetual action of solar heat on 
its equatorial regions, and the icy covering of its poles. From 
this principle it would reasonably be deduced, that any change 
taking place in the poles of cold ought to produce a correspond- 
ing change in the magnetic poles."* 

* And ifiet versa, and of consequence a corresponding . change in the climate of vnrj 
part of the earth. 
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CuDiborliiDd 

Lincoln 

Walda 

Hancock 

Wsshinglon 

Kennebec 

Oitbrd 



|"ss;-|'£,?| 



't'nplk-nl lnl>T" 



186^98 A 
668,120 IS 
121,945 ; 
39,380 
70,312 
159,157 
136,081 



13,532 

4a,)30 

ia,e85 



]34,94S| i 
2i>9,973 i 
21,010 



57,345 
74,041 
17,821 

38,645 



|l,472,34]|21d^I3[ID3,5!l3|573,3S9{l0,647|4S4,7J6|15,24B 
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Account of 


Tonoage and Stock in trade, a« returned in the i»- 


ventory of 1820. 










TORK COUNTY. 






IOWH8. 


Tgu, auamtnide, TOWNe, 


Tool. BtH 


klnlnOR 


Alfred 




6.750 Newfield 




2.800 


Arundel 


S.388 


66.053 Parronsfiold 




050 


Berwick 




900 Saco 


2.220 


34 575 


Biddefbrd 


823 


7.050 Sbapleigb 




1,325 


Buzton 


60 


1.756 Sanford 




1.960 


Cornish 




1.100 Bouth Berwick 


150 


12.530 


Elliot 


S 


900 Watetborough 




395 


HoUia 




1.530 Wella 


588 


1.05Q 


Kitterjr 


1.265 


825 York 


1.011 


3.800 


Lebanon 




700 Kennebunk 


3.220 


46.186 


Lvman 










Limerick 




2.066 


12.730 186.508 


LimingtoB 




2.700 








CUMBERLAND COUNTY 






Baldwin 




150 N. Gloucester 




2.905 


Bridgton 




2.475 N. Yarmouth 


a29i 


7.60Q 


Brunswick 


840 


9.440 Oti36eld 




500 


Cape Elizabeth 150 


1.600 Pontand 


15.583 619.700 


DanTille 




115 Pownal 


156 


400 


Durham 




750 RaymoDd 




360 


Falmouth 


1.657 


1.400 Scarborough 


834 


670 


Freeport 


1.266 


4.260 Standiah 




3.850 


aSn 




9.600 Waatbrook 


21 


4.415 
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C- 



CONTINUED. 



Gra/ 

Hfirifson 

Hnrpswell 

Minot 



AIna 

Bath 

Boothbay 

Bowdoin 

BoMrdoinham 

Briatol 

Gushing 

Dresden 

Edgecomb 

Friendship 

Georgetown 

Jefferson 

Litchfield 

Lewiston 

Lisbon 

New Castle 



Augusta 

Belgrade 

Chesterville 

Clinton 

China 

Fairfax 

Farmington 

Fayette 

Gardiner 

Greene 

Hallowell 

Leeds 

Monmouth 

Mt. Vernon 

Belmont 

Bluehill 

Brooksville 

Bucksport 

Castine 



Turns, 8K«di IB trade. TOWHS. 

1.450 Windham 
200 
790 700 
2.700 

LINCOLN COUNTY. 



Tom. Block Ml 

1.100 



24.075 668.12D 



318 
4.424 
1.789 

885 
2.487 
058 
705 
1.419 
551 
607 



679 



4.000 

42.700 

1.600 

200 

5.311 

3.800 

600 

1.790 

850 

600 

5.800 

150 

200 

1.000 

2.005 

4.170 



Noblebcyro* 

Phipsburgh 

St. George 

Thomasion 

Tupabam 

Union 

Waldoboro' 

Wales 

Warren 

Whitefield 

Wiscaaset 

Woolwich 



1.645 

1.158 
924 

2.095 
403 
229 

1.919 

1.070 

3.426 
378 



2450 

6.050 

600 

10.500 

2.719 

1.500 

5.200 

30 

2.150 

300 

14.705 

965 



27.829 121.945 



KENNEBEC COUNTY, 



New Sharon 

Pittston 

Read field 

Sidney 

Vassalboro' 

Waterville 

Wavne 

Wifton 

Winthrop 

Winslow 



105 10.625 

100 

290 

625 

700 

300 

1.675 

1.320 

9.532 21.750 

600 

3.916 47.965 

600 

390 

350 

HANCOCK COUNTY. 

410 Orland 
615 750 Penobscot 
409 1.000 Sedgwick 
791 10.250 Sullivan 
2.515 43.635 Swanville 



633 



65 
765 



106 



200 
4.400 
2.100 

471 

2.200 

30.690 

500 
1.125 
3.105 
3.600 



15.112 136.061 



208 1-2 
324 

357 1-2 
1.082 



1.200 

415 

1734 

50 
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C. CONTINUED. 



TOWNS. 

Deer Isle 
Eden 
Ellsworth 
Gould sboro* 
Mt. Desert 



Atkinson 

Bangor 

Brewer 

Dixmont 

Dexter 

Eddington 

Foxcroft 

Hampden 

Levant 



Addison 

Calais ' 

Columbia 

Dennysville 

Eastport 

Harrington 

Joncsboro' 

Lubec 



Andover 

Albany 

Brownfield 

Buckfield 

Bethel 

Denmark 

Dixfield 

Fryeburgh 

Peru 

Norwaj 

Porter 

Paris 



Solon 

Strong 

Norridgwock 



Tons, Stock in trade, TOWNS^ 

L409 2.800 Trenton 379 1-2 
590 130 Vinalhaven 902 1-2 

842 6.100 

197 1-2 650 11.988 

1.375 878 

PENOBSCOT COUNTY. 

150 Newport 
23.550 Orrington 
1.300 Sebec 

350 San?er?ille 

400 Suukhaze 
1.500 

500 
9.575 

500 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 



Tons, Stock in trade> 

300 
500 



70.342 



560 
67 



45 
631 



338 



500 
380 
200 
100 
1.000 



1.631 40.005 



Machias 
3.500 Steuben 
l.'dOO Robbinston 
600 No. 11 
92.700 



291 

578 

623 
202 
231 
639 43.107 

OXFORD COUNTY. 

80 Rumford 
50 Sumner 
50 Turner 
3.394 Waterford 
520 Hebron 
50 Hiram 
1.500 Jay 
2.000 Livermore 

150 

2.080 

500 

5.340 

SOMERSET COUNTY, 

182 Athens 
50 Bloomfield 
6.250 



713 

252 

60 

36 



10.050 

12.000 

6.000 

700 



3.635 169.957 



950 

130 

2.000 

3.700 

580 

500 

225 

2.550 

26.349 



11.005 
1.000 



466 



APFElfDnL 



C— COHCLUDCD. 



rownn. 

New Portland 

Palmyra 

Fairfield 

Mercer 

Adsoq 



Camden 

Hope 

MnntvUle 

Belfast 

Belmont 

Brooks 

Frankfort 

I«leboro' 

Knox 

Lincolnville. 



Stock ia trade. TOWlfS, 

100 ComTille 
2.277 Canaan 

200 

100 
1.450 

WALDO COUNTY, 



450 
1.106 

24.364 



720 



1.331 

35 
1.125 



4.100 Northport 
550 Prospect 
500 Searsmont 
25.650 Swanville 
410 Freedom 

1.300 Unity 

3.925 



311 1-2 
1.075 
63 



200 
620 

50 
200 
700 



4591-2 
360 



5,480 39.380 



175 
1000 



D 

Relative wealth of each County at different perioda, averaged to each indi- 
vidual of the inhabitants. The average to each invidual in the State be 
ing supposed 100. 













Aggregate valua- 
tion of estates in 






















each County as 












determined by the 


Counties, 




Years, 




Years, 


Legislat, in 18S0* 




1790 


1800 


1810 


1820 




York 


105 


108 


104 


102 


$3,326,359.80 


Cumberland 


101 


121 


114 


136 


4.704 00771 


Lincoln 


112 


97 


98 


87 


2.838.036.32 


Hancock 


97 


89 


97 


100 


1.260.053.42 


Waldo 








79 


1.139.880.15 


Washington 


69 


63 


103 


117 


1.050.600.29 


Kennebec 


63 


87 


92 


96 


2.708.745.10 


Oxford 


94 


84 


02 


91 


1.752,970.80 


Somerset 


55 


72 


85 


83 


1.278.441.45 


Penobscot 


79 


65 


92 


93 


903.683.90 




20.902.778.74 



Relative wealth or taxable property to the average of each individual in the 
several towns in the year 1820 — the average to each individual in tiie State 
being supposed 100. 

YORK COUNTY. 
Alfred 109 Kitterj 86 Lebanon 74 

Sanford 80 Berwick 104 Hollis 77 



\ 
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D.^-CONTINUED. 



Limerick 88 Saco 

Kennebunkpt. 186 Limington 

Buxton 88 Kennebunk 

York 113 Biddeford 

Shapleigh 67 Cornish 

Lyman 78 Parsonsfield 



160 South Berwick 127 

66 Waterborough 80 

134 Newfield 

129 Wells 

79 Elliot 



80 
94 
94 



96 



CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 



Baldwin 
Standish 
N. Gloucester 



59 Falmouth 



148 North-Yarmouth 130 



120 Bridgton 94 Freeport 116 

128 Scarborough 149 Brunswick 93 

100 

281 

100 

^1. 97 

7(1 



Gorham 


123 


Otisfield 


100 


Windnam 


Cnpe Elizabeth 77 


Gray 


58 


Portland 


Westbrook 


129 


Harpswell 


100 


Pownal 


Danvrille 


64 


Harrison 


73 


Thompson pd 


Poland 


84 


Durham 


91 


Minot 


RaTyraond 


43 










, 


LINCOLN COUNTY. 


Alna 


127 


Edgecomb 


74 


New-Castle 


Woolwich 


114 


Bath 


130 


Friendship 


Nobleborough 


91 


Waldoborough 


123 


Bristol 


Lisbon 


63 


St. George 


39 


Warren 


Bowdoinham 


83 


Litchfield 


70 


Topsham 


Whitefield 


60 


Bowdoin 


61 


Lewiston 


Thomasten 


87 


Washington 


70 


Boothbay 


Jefferson 


71 


Union 


90 


Phipsburgh 


Cushing 


87 


Georgetown 


96 


\yiscasset 


Dresden 


88 


Wales 


86 








WALDO COUNTY. 




Appleton 


66 


Freedom 


56 


Montville 


Troy 


61 


Brooks 


124 


Hope 


Monroe 


79 


Thorndike 


131 


Belmont 


IsleUn'Ough 


76 


Northport 


61 


Unity 


Burnham 


64 


Jackson 


120 


Prospect 


Waldo 


19 


Belfast 


103 


Knox 


Palermo 


84 


Camden 


103 


Liberty 


Swanville 


85 


Frankfort 


87 


Lincolnville 


Searsmont 


74 









102 
61 
81 
98 
88 
76 
61 
103 
109 



Brooksville 
Sedgewick 
Orland 
{Ellsworth 



84 
69 
50 
74 
79 
106 
37 
76 



HANCOCK COUNTY, 

75 Deer Isle 79 Mount Desert 58 

76 Bluehill 102 Eden 72 
105 Sullivan 96 Bucksport 10 T 
112 Penobscot 79 Trenton 79 



58 



son 
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D. CONTINUED. 




Castine 


270 


Gouldsborough 101 Surry 


84 


Vinalhavtn 


59 


t 






WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


« 


Addison 


89 


Trescott 82 Calais 


113 


Whiting 


155 


Charlotte 60 Jonesborough 


89 


Lubec 


109 


Alexander 17 Cutler 


6i3 


Cooper 


— 


Houlton 41 Baring 


59 


Dennysville 


121 


Machias 105 Columbia 


167 


Cherry field 


147 


Perry 103 Robbinston 


114 


Edmunds 


121 


Eastport 134 Harrington 


64 


' 


KENNEBECK COUNTY. 




Augusta 


108 


Greene . 8$ Pittston 


101 


Waterville 


133 


Albion 64 Farmington 


104 


Readfield 


117 


Wilton 64 Belgrade 


67 


Hallowell 


154 


Rome 33 Wayne 


70 


Clinton 


78 


Fayette 91 Sidney 


98 


Winthrop 


111 


China 64 Leeds 


80 


Temple 


51 


Windsor 40 Chesterville 


97 


Monmouth 


81 


Vassalborough 121 Harlem 


50 


Dearborn 


44 


Mount Vernon 81 Vienna 


74 


Gardiner 


160 


New Sharon 84 Winslow 


133 




OXFORD COUNTY. 




Andover 


121 


Fryeburgh 80 Livermore 


93 


Sumner 


82 


Albany 80 Gilead 


71 


Lovell 


84 


Sweden 126 Brownfield 


79 


Greenwood 


61 


Mexico 134 Turner 


115 


Buckfield 


83 


Hebron 97 Norway 


98 


Rumford 


111 


Bethel 87 Hiram 


66 


Newry 


148 


Waterford 109 Carthage 


16 


Hartford 


97 


Paris 96 Weld 


103 


Denmark 


76 


Howard's Gore 77 Peru 


104 


Woodstock 


71 


Dixfield 93 Jay 


79 


Porter 


81 


Berlin . 15 






SOMERSET COUNTY. 




Anson 


79 


Corinna 49 Kingfield 


39 


Parkman 


80 


Athens 130 Concord 


56 


Mercer 


63 


Palmyra 12 1 Avon 


63 


Enibden 


69 


Madison 95 Ripley 


70 


Eiist pond pi. 


36 


Monson 134 Starks 


65 


Binrrham 


60 


1 Fairfield 74 Moscow 


74 


Solon 


91 


Brighton 47 Freeman 


56 
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D. CONCLUDED. 






Norridgwock 


87 


Strong 


67 


Bloomfield 


98 


Harmony 


73 


New Portland 


71 


Pittsfield 


79 


Canaan 


46 


Hartland 


59 


New Vineyard 


69 


St. Albans 


81 


Cornville 


108 


Industry 


70 


Phillips 


49 












PENOBSCOT COUNTY. 




Atkinson 


120 


Button 


86 


Hampden 


104 


Newport 


77 


Bangor 


156 


Dover 


7d 


Hermon 


100 


Orrington 


79 


Brewer 


97 


Dexter 


86 


Howl and &; ) 
Maxfield ) 


60 


Orono 


84 


Blakeshurgh 


187 


Eddington 


99 


Jarvis's Gore 


60 


Sebec 


79 


Brown ville 


99 


Exeter 


67 


Kirkland 


180 


Sangerville 


96 


Carniel 


168 


Etna 


110 


Kilmarnock 


112 


Stetson pi. 


161 


Corinth 


123 


Foxcrofl 


93 


Levant 


166 


Williamsburgh 


103 


Charleston 


122 


Cuiiford 


43 


Milo 


144 


Dixmont 


82 


Garland 


124 


Newburg 


107 




~ 



Statement of the vahie affixed by the Legislature in 1820, tn the wo6d 
and unimproved land in the several towits and townships in the State. 

YORK COUNTY. 

TOWNS. Value per acre. TOWNS. Value per acre. TOWNS. Value per acre. 



Alfred 

Arundel, I 
Kenneb. Pt. ) 
Berwick 
Bifideford 
Buxton 
Cornish 
Elliot 



Baldwin 

Bridgton 

Brunswick 

Cape Elizabeth 

Danville 

Durham 

Falmouth 

Freeport 

ftorham 



1.00 

1.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 



Hollis 


1.00 


Kittery 


1.50 


Lebanon 




Lyman 




Limerick 




Limington 




Newfield 




Parsonsfield 





Saco 1.50 

Sanford 1. 

Shapleigh 1. 

South Berwick 1.50 
Waterborough 1. 
York 1.50 

Kennebunk 1.50 
Wells 1. 



CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 



.50 Gray .75 

.75 Harrison .50 

1. Harpswell 1. 

1. Minot .75 

.75 N. Gloucester 1. 

1. N. Yarmouth 1.10 

1.20 Otisfield .75 

1.10 Portland 

1.10 



Poland 

Pownal 

Raymond 

Scarborough 

Standish 

Westbrook 

Windham 



•315 
1. 

.50 
1. 
1. 

L20 
1. 



5. Thomp. pd. pi. .30 






■!P^ 


1 




■ 
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E. UONTIHUEIi, 

LINCOLN COUNT\ 








pr. acre, TOWNS. •bJm p 








^1 Atiia 


1. Georgetown 


. 


Thomastoo 


. 


B itoti' 


1. JefTeinon 


.90 


Topsham 


. 


^P Boothbay 


.75 Lilchfieid 


. 


Union 


. 


^K Bo>v(loiQ 


.75 Lewislon 






. 


Bo^vdoiaham 


1. Lisbon 


!75 


Wiiles 


.75 


Briaiol 


1. New Castle 


. 


Warren 


' 


Cuphing 


1. Nobleboro' 


I. 


WhiK^field 


.75 


^ Dresden 


I. PutiMin 


.75 


Wiscasset 


1 


^K Edgecotiib 


1. Plii[i9burgh 


1. 


Woolwich 


I. ' 


^H Friondship 


.75 St. George 


.75 


Patricktown pi. 


.40 


■ 


WALDO COtJNTY. 






^B Appleton 


.75 Burnham 


Ai) 


Lincolnville 


1. 


^H Ciimden 


1. Belfusl 


1. 


Monroe 


L 


■ Hope 




.50 


Northport 


1. 


^ Momville 


.SO Brooks 


L 


Prospect 


1. 


Liberty 


.40 Frankfort 


1. 


S caramon t 


i. 


Palermo 


.75 Isleboro' 


.80 


Swanville 


.80 


Freedom 


.60 Jackson 


1. 


Thorndike 


1. 


Joy 


50 Knox 


1. 


Waldo 


.50 



Unity 

BluehUI 
Brooksville 
Bucksport 
Castioe 
Deer Isle 
-Eden 
Ellsworth 
Gouldsbore' 
Mt. Desert 



Belgrade 

Chesterville 

Clinton 

China 

Dearborn 

Fairfax 

Farmington 

Fayette 

Gardiner 



HANCOCK COUNTY. 



.75 


Penobscot 


1. 


27 


.30 


. 


Sedscwick 


.80 


8&9 


36 


. 


Sullivan 


.60 


IS 


.30 


. 


Surry 


.80 


8 


.30 


.60 


Trenton 


.80 


10 


.17 


.80 


Vinalhaven 


.90 


ReBidue of ] 


.17 


.60 


Mariaville 


.50 


Lott'ry lands ] 


50 


No. 14 


.30 






KENNEBECK 


COUNTY. 




.50 


Greene 


.90 


Rome 


.40 


.80 


Halioweil 


1.60 


Sidney 


1. 


.80 


Harlem 


.60 


Temple 


.50 


.70 


Leeds 


.90 


Vassalboro' 


1.20 


.90 


Malta 


.80 


Vienna 


.80 


.60 




I. 


Wateryille 


l.IO 



.80 Mount Vernon .90 Wayne 

I. New Sharon .80 Wilton 

.90 Pittston 1.10 Winthrop 

1.60 Read&eld 1. Winelow 



■ 
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E. CONTINUED. 








OXFORD COUNTY. 






TOWNS. ▼aiae 


pr. acre. 


TOWNS. value 


pr. acre. 


TOWNa value pr. aer« 


Andover 


.70 


Jay 


1.20 


Weld 


.80 


Albany 


.70 


Lovell 


.80 


Woodstock 1. 


Brownfield 


.70 


Livermore 


1.20 


Plant. No 1 1. 


Buckfield 


1. 


MQxico 


1. 


Howard's Gore 1. 


Bethel 


.75 


Norway ^ 


1.20 


Bradley and \ 




Denmark 


.80 


Newry 


1. 


Eastman's > 


.5* 


Dixfield 


.90 


Porter 


.80 


grant j 




Fryeburgh 


.60 


Paris 


1.20 


Bachelder 


.15 


Fryeburgh ad^ 


I. .60 


Rumford 


1. 


A No. 1 


.20 


Gilead 


1. 


Sumner 


1. 


W. surplus \ . 
of Andover " > ^ 


^^^ 


Greenwood 


.50 


Sweden 


.80 


to 

_ A 


Hartford 


1. 


Turner 


1.20 


No 4,7 &8)^^'''' 


Hebron 


1.20 


Waterford 


1. 


All oth. t'nships. 


.15 


Hiram 


.80 






A 






SOMERSET COUNTY. 




Anson 


.75 


No. 9— 9th ran. .30 


Abbot 


.50 


Avon 


.60 


Bingham's pure. .17 


No. 2 — 1st) 
range, west ) 


.50 


Athens 


.67 


Industry 


.67 


Bloomfield 


1. 


Kingfield 


.50 


Ripley 


.50 


Bingham 


.50 


Moscow 


.50 


St. Albans 


.67 


Cornville 


.75 


Madison 


.75 


Solon 


.67 


Canaan 


.75 


Mercer 


.75 


Stronff 


.60 


Corinna 


.50 


Norridgwock 


1. 


Starks ^ 


.75 


Embden 


.67 


New Portland 


.67 


Warsaw 


.50 


Fairfidd 


I. 


New Vineyard 


.67 


Parkman 


.50 


Freeman 


.60 


Northill 


.46 


Sebasticook \ 
and No. 5 ) 


.50 


Hurtland 


.50 


Phillips 


.50 


Harmony 


.67 


Palmyra 


.67 


East pond pi. 


.75 


Monson 


.30 


Concord 


.50 








PENOBSCOT COUNTY. 




Atkinson 


.75 


Newburgh 


.75 


Bowerbank 


.30 


Bangor 


150 


Charleston 




Brown ville 


.50 


Brewer 


1, 


Newport 


.80 


Blakesburgh 


.40 


Carmel 


.75 


Orrington 


1. 


Milo 


.40 


Corinth 


.75 


Orono 


.80 


Jarvis* Gore 


.80 


Dixmont 


.75 


Sebec 


.75 


No. 1 — 6th ran. 


.25 


Dexter 




Sangerville 


.75 


Kilmarnock ^ 
and adj. ] 


.25 


Exeter 




Williamsburgfa 


I .60 


Eddington 


.80 


Dutton 


.50 


No 5— Oth ran 


.20 


Etna 


.50 


Kir kl and 


.50 


3— 8th do. 


20 


Foxcroft 


.60 


Maxfield 


.50 


No. 3 — ^2d ) 
ran. E.6friT. j 


.2§ 


ChiUford 


.60 


Stetson plant. 


M 



\ 
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Towiia 

Garland 

Hampdoi 

Honnon 

Letant 



AddisoD 

Cklaif 

Cdnmbia 

^erryfield 

]DieDiijt?i)le 

Baa^rt [ \ 

jHarringtoo 






TOWNS. 
142 Ir 



fHr.acnt 



pr. ten. iTOWXa 

.60 Dow9f M i4t l-r--2d ) ^ 

i; r II0.4— eaal) j^. raii.E.ofm. f '^ 

.60 ofPenobaoetf "^ Forbea* grant .30 

M Mb.6*-Miraii. .80 Haatmg's grant .39 

WASHINGTON; COUNTY. 




Lul^k , -.• Whiting 

Machiaa 1» (Jhukitte 

^erry iJ Baring 

Steoben ,.Q0 No. 10 

Robbinatown 4. . Odopier 

.Vreacott -JSO Alexander 

Ontler .^ No. 7 ' 

No. 23 ■ J. : 



I* 
•St 



^^ 1 . < 

Btatemeot of the Nett amdoDt of Postage 'accruing at each Poet Office 
in the State for the year ending Isr March 1826. 

■ YORK COUNTY. 



Townf «Bd VottOfieM. 


lfett.«flMniat«r 


. TowAs iiid Post OHmbm. 


Nett amomrt (tf 


■ 




rmtrnge. 


r 


Postage. 


Alfred 




682L 


Lebanon 


14.11 


Berwick 




32.68 


Limerick 


62.05 


South Berwick 




283.44 


Limington 


37.55 


Buxton 




48.70 


Lyroan 


13.28 


Gomish 




28.71 


Newfield 


> 1.63 
J 27.84 


Elliot 




3.05 


DAm'a Mills 


Hollia 




22.59 


Parsonafield 


58.25 


Wells 


) 


114 68 


Sacp 


725.64 


Cape Neddick 


> 


92 


SaQford 


27.85 


Kennebunk 


i 


204 44 


Waterborough 


24.85 


Kennebunkport 




278.11 


York 


106.52 


Kittery 




17.56 






CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 




Baldwin 




19.41 


New Gloucester 


54.26 


Bridgton 


1 


40.80 


North Yarmouth 


238 52 


North Bridgton 


17.16 


Otisiield 


54 


Brunflwick 




756.38 


Poland 


21.40 


Cumberlajid East 




56.78 


Pownal 


18.18 


IknviUe 


) 


22.92 


Portland * 


4.011.37 


Goff's Corner 


70 


Raymond 


24.03 


Darham 




26.55 


Saccarappa 


} 26.67 


Freeport 




98.87 


Falmouth 


Gorham 




104.13 


Scarborough 


43.19 



ApflsNon:. 



m 



Towns and Post Offices. • Nett amount iof Towns and Post Offices. 



Gray 
Minot 

Emery's Mills 
East Minot 
West Minot 



1 



1 



Postage. 

32.83 

74.01 

40.99 

8.69 

4.38 



Standish 
Windham 



Nett amooBt o^ 
Postage. ,. 

S9.3d 
27.23 



LINCOLN COUNTY. 



! 



Alna 

Bath 

Boothbay 

Bowdoin 

Bowdoinham 

Richmond 

Bristol 

Dresden ) 

Dresden Mills ) 

Edgecorhb 

Jefferson I 

West Jefferson ) 

Lewiston 

Lisbon 4 Corners 

Little river village 

Litchfield ) 

Litchfield Corner § 



Appleton 

Belfast 

Belmont 

Brooks 

Camden 

Frankfort 

Freedom 

Hope 

Jackson 

Joy (now Troy) 

Lincolnville 



} 



33.98 
M44.68 
56.28 
23.81 
175.91 
33.64 
36.70 
74.16 
30.67 
20.77 
20.71 

4.67 
2L52 
53.79 

6.13 
42.53 

7.50 

WALDO 

19.17 

555.34 

25.65 

21.84 

197.21 

167.66 

10 85 

20.06 

12.99 

20.26 

45.44 



} 



New Castle 

Sheepscot Bridge 

Datneriscotta Mills 

Nobleborough 

Phipsburgh 

Thomaston I 

East Thomaston ) 

Topsham 

Union 

Warren 

Woldoborough 

Wales 

Whitefield 

Wiscasset 

Woolwich 



COUN r Y. 

Monroe 

Montville 

Northport 

Palermo 

Prospect 

West Prospect 

Searsmont 

North Searsmont 

Swanville 

Unity , 

Waldo 



) 



Bluehill 
Bucksport 
Castine 
Deer Isle 
Eden 



HANCOCK COUNTY. 

47.65 Ellsworth 

209.09 Gouldsborough 

575.92 Mount Desert 

51.65 Orl nd 

36.47 Penobscot 



1465Si 

21. J 

13.3( 

36.71 
115.02 
504 59 

31.57 
153.67 

79.88 

108.26 

244.43 

5.75 

31.18 
481.92 

48.1S 



•if- 



153.70 

38.07 
44.19 
27.815 
18.76 
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F.— CONTINUED. 




Towns ud Pott Oflkei . 


Nettjunount of 


Towns msd Poet OficM. 


Nett amooBt of 






Poxtaee. 




Postage 


Sedgewick 




45.62 


Surry 


45.23 


Sullivan 




55.53 


Trenton 


13.23 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 




Calais 




371.17 


Machias 


\ 125.23 
J 148.37 


Columbia 




82.69 


East Machias 


Dennysville 




34 24 


Narraguagus 


40.00 


Eastport 




679.80 


Perry 


9.96 


Harrington 




19.86 


Robbinstown 


130.53 


Jonesborough 




22.21 


Steuben 


54.25 


Lubec 




265.77 


Whiting 


14.13 


] 


KENNEBECK COUNTY. 




Augusta 




455.37 


Monmouth 


50.20 


Albion 




29 98 


Mou.'it Vernon 


29.35 


Belgrade 




15.38 


New Sharon 


36.06 


Chesterville 




25.43 


Pittston 


\ 67.32 
i 19.04 


China 


1 


53.26 


East Pittston 


Harlem 


1.59 


Readfield 


43.64 


Clinton 


! 


36.15 


Sidney 


23.49 


North Clinton 


1.56 


Vassal borough 


\ 100.80 


Dearborn 




11.04 


Brown's Corner 


) 33.65 


Farmington 


! 


90.15 


Vienna 


10.54 


Farmington Falls 


22.53 


Waterville 


308.34 


Fayette 




20.37 


Wayne 


24 58 


Gardiner 




598 73 


Wilton 


58.S9 


Greene 




37.17 


Windsor 


17.75 


Hallowell 


! 


973.95 


Winslow 


44.96 


Hallowell X roads 


21.84 


Winthrop 


133.03 


Leeds 


! 


28.65 






North Leeds 


16 






■' 


OXFORD COUNTY. 




Albany 




5.79 


Hertford 


) 17.01 


Andover 






North Hartford 


} 3.44 


Bethel 


1 


37.74 


South Hartford 


J 43 


East Bethel 


5.37 


Hebron 


( 15.52 
i 27.92 


Brownheld 




15.40 


Crnigie's Mills 


Buckiield 




40.58 


Hirani 


14.93 


Canton 




14.83 


Jay 


38.38 


Denmark 




9.11 


Livermore 


) 39.13 


Dixfield 




26.21 


East Livermore 


} 10.04 


Fryeburgh 




105.72 


Nortli Livermore 


) 11.73 


GUead 




3.71 


Lovell 


11.95 
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F. CONTINUED. 




Towns and Post O^ees. 


Nett amount of 


Towns and Post Offices. 


Nett amount of 




* 


Postage. 




Pobta^e 


Mexico 




5.67 


Sweden 


4.86 


Norway 


! 


45.89 


Sumner 


12.81 


North Norway 


14.14 


Turner 


) 33 26 


Porter Bridge 




9.46 


North Turner 


} 2 08 


Ruiuford 


} 


39.27 


Turner Village 


j 1.83 


East Rumford 


5.71 


Waterford 


52.34 


Paris 


! 


74.28 


Woodstock 


61 


South Paris 


11.96 








SOMERSET COUNTY. 




Abbot 




12.08 


Mercer 


25.22 


Anson 




61.17 


Mil burn 


46.59 


Athens 


• 


35.50 


Monson 


6.77 


Avon 




3.94 


New Portland 


18.59 


Bingham 




3.26 


Norridgwock 


97.73 


Bloomfield 




38.87 


Palmyra 


28.78 


Canaan 




17.59 


Parkman 


5.47 


Gornville 




11.59 


PhUlips 


29.25 


Embden 




7.34 


Pittsfield 


4.10 


Fairfield. 


) 


29.11 


Ripley . 


9.97 


Fairfield 4 corners ( 


6.56 


St. Albans 


22.17 


Freeman 




12.05 


Solon 


) 10.13 
i 3.70 


Harmony 




12.17 


South Solon 


Hartland 




4.74 


Starks 


12.65 


Industry 




20.95 


Strong 


17.52 


Kingfield 




7.40 






Madison 


I 


6.10 






Madison East 


1.17 








PENOBSCOT COUNTY. 




Atkinson 




16.67 


Guilford 


13.37 


Bangor 




802.49 


Rowland 


2.77 


Birch Stream 




35 


Hampden 


110.45 


Blakesburgh 




4.72 


Kirkland 


1.94 


Brewer 




60.()9 


Kilraurnock 


3.37 


Brownville 




8.85 


Mixfield 


1.48 


Carniel 




6.08 


Milo 


15.79 


Corinth 




11.08 


Newburgh 


14.54 


East Corinth 




3.75 


New Charleston 


20.14 


Dexter 


• 


31.90 


Newport 


23.03 


Dixmont 




43.81 


Orono ' 


> 53.48 
) 10.80 


Dover 




26.49 


Oldtown 


Dutton 




2.19 


Orrington 


37.05 


Etna 




5.09 


Sangerville 


31.32 


Exeter 




31.08 


Sebec 


33.39 


Foxcroft 




30.20 


Williamsburgh 


12.95 


Garland 




20.03 







59 
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F. CONCLUDEO. 

Summary, Jinrl proportions of population and taxable property, to the 
neu Pnsi Oilice revenne accruing in each Connty. 

Ani*irt pttid 
to Ml. $1000 
las'bte prop. 

t ctt. 

0.06 
1.23 
1.29 
1.13 
1.16 
1.91 
1.22 
044 
0.48 
1.65 



COUNT IK 9. 

York 

Cumberland 

Lincoln 

Waldo 

Hancock 

Washington 

Kennebeck 

Oxford 

Somerset 

Penobscot 



Nett a mount of 


Amoui't pai<I by 


postage. 


each average 
porb->ii. 


$ cts. 

2.202.66 


c. m. 

04.7 


5.799.37 


11.7 


3.810.23 


08.1 


l.J)87.92 


06.2 


1.363.02 


07.7 


1.998.21 


15.7 


3.424.86 


08.5 


769.11 


02.8 


620.21 


02.8 


1.491.34 


10.7 



Total of the State 22.866.93 



7.7 



1.08 



York 

Cumberland 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

Kennebeck 

So'iiorsot 

Hancock 

Waldo 

Penobscot 

Washm^rton 



r> 



8.771.14 



7.855.70 



4.24;!.28 



1.998.21 



7.0 



.1 



7.0 



15.7 



0.90 

1.15 

1.32 
1.91 



CoMip.jr.itive \ iew of the popniation, and Post Office revenue in the 
Nortii T I Statos, wirli that of the Unitel Slates. 



Amount of uctt 
nostaj;.:iu 1802 



Maine 

New-Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 



Prop, to 
ca. per- 
son in 
J 1800 

$ ct«. .^ c. m 

4.704.150.03.1 
2.829 710.«M.5 
23 243.020.05.5 
1.275.220.00.8 
3.375.57 0.04.7 
6 941.880.02.7 



Aniouut ornett|lM<ip. to 
pobtaye in 181£> |eai- {>er- 
i»oii iu 
I 18.0. 



rt*i 



s 



c. ni. 



22.866.93 0.07.7 
11.827.78 04.8 
92.428.93 0.17.6 
12.305.310.05.2 
12.662.90;0.15.2 
27 640.710 10.0 
4 1 .229.26,0.08.5 2 1 2.536. 15 0. 1 5.5 



Total United States i226. 892.16|0.04.3 :9l 2.893.08iO.O 9.4 
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EDUCATION. 

As it may be a matter of some interest to the citizens of the 
State, to compare the statistics of their schools with those of 
other States, an abstract is here given from the message of Gov. 
Van Bnren, of New York, respecting the schools and funds, for 
their support in that State. 

The amount of the literature fund is stated to be $381,609.8% 
Revenue of the same, 21 .074.48 

Common school fund, 1. 700.000 

Revenue of the same, about 100.000 

Number of common schools, 8.122 

Average term of instruction, 8 months 

Whole amount of public money paid the^e schools, $232,772 
Whole number of scholars, 467.947 

Number between the ages of 5 and ) ^„q ^^^ 
15 years, J 

From these statements the following results may be deduced : 
Average number of scholars to each school, 67 

Average amount of public money paid to the ) ^^q cq 

support of each school for the year, J 
Average of the same per month, 3 57 

Average of the same to each scholar, per year, 49 
Average to each scholar per month, 6 

Whether the public monies defray all the expenses of the 
schools, or whether they are supported in part by other funds or 
contributions, does not appear. 

The amount for Maine will be found in chapter 1], at page 
362. 

H 

From a note of Mr. Gallatin, which has been published, re- 
specting a supposed claim of the United States to some part of 
the interior territory of Maine, and from a subsequent remark of 
his in a letter to Mr. Monroe, it has been apprehended by some 
that the title of Massachusetts and Maine to the soil (though not 
to the jurisdiction) of a large part, if not the whole, of the terri- 
tory lying more than 1 20 miles from the sea, might be called in 
question by the United States. To correct any mistakes in this 
respect, and to relieve any such apprehensions, the writer is 
authorized .to state, that Mr. Gallatin's remarks concerning this 
territory were originally elicited by some observations of the late 
Governor Sullivan, respecting the Yazoo claim on the Missis- 
sippi; and that they referred only to so much of the territory of 
Maine as lay north of the ancient charter to Sir Ferdinando 
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Gorges, and west of the Kennebeck, or the AndfosGoggin, and 
they must also refer to the west of the patent to the Duke of York. 
This supposed claim therefore, at the utmost, embraces only 
a very small tract among the mountains at the north-west angle 
of the State, in the County of Oxford, and amounts only to a 
bare possibility. — ^The idea that it extended in any shape or de- 
gree to the eastward of the Kennebeck, was never in Mr. Galla- 
tin's mind, but arose entirely from an inadvertence in a hasty 
private letter from him, while he was in Europe, to Mr. Monroe, 
m which the word east was accidenttUljf used instead of west. 



£RR ATil . 

hi til? revision of this work many typographical aad other errors escaped notice-^some 
•f whirh have b' en since diocovcrd and the reader i> requested to correct them with his 
pen- others probably may exi^t but it is hoped not materially to aflect the sense or inten* 
Hon. 

Page 10, for 33 220 «quare miles, read ?3.067— and for 21.263 000 acres read 21. 163.000. 

Pdge 97, Tnble 4 In the last column, against the year 1626, for 24.3, read 42.8. 

Page 140, 5th line from the b'»ttom, for thin table, read table 5, 

Page 151, 9th line from the tO|>. for 4 read 5. 

Page 163, nth line from tue biittom. dele tkat.> 

Page 167, Tablu 14, tigainst New-York and under 1790 dele ttie 4. 

Page 175, 2d line after And, read on the west. 

P«ge 176, tSth line, for farther rea-( fa$ter. 

Page 248, 13th line, for l-l read l-lO. 

Page 251, 2nd hue, for Kastport read Pagsamaquoddjf^Hnd 2lst line, for **tbe trade of 
Easiport** read its details. 

Page 384, i5th Hne, for 500.000 read 900000. 

Page 386, 4th line, for colonies read colony. 

Page 428, 5th line, for exhibit some thun at read sxJdbits some aecouM. 

Page 456, under 1790, and against Kanaebeck, for 63 read 93. 
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